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PEEFAGE 


Thl Text is substantinlly that of Masson’s edition In 
the Isotes I li.Tvc tijcd to bung out the loseniblance 
between the Vocabnlar} and Plirascology of Elizabethan 
litoratuie and those of Milton’s poctrj' The resem- 
blance between Shahspenan and Jliltonic Gramniai 
needs no further proof or illustration after nliat Prof 
Masson and Dr Abbott have written regarding this 
])omtj but I was unprepared for the closeness and 
extent of the resemblance m those tno other points 
that an actual companson of nords and phrases has 
serred to bnng ont It has been my endeavour to 
make this clear by menus of quotations from Elizabethan 
nriters, specially Shakspere A second ob 3 oct I have 
bad in rtew has been the studj' of uords liistoncall}' 
The valuable work done by the Earl^'' English Text 
Society has fiinnshed a nch storehouse of matennls by 
which this interesting studj' has been rendered more 
accurate than it u as only a feu 3 ears ago, and has led 
to re’^ijJts both simple and definite enough to he placed 
untlnn the reach of young students of English liteiature 
Tins I have tned to do in the quotations from Old 
English In a few passages, explanations or allusions 
have been gnen for the first time, as far as I am aware 
Some of these (those in 11 89, 91-93, 548, 1224, 37 and 
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11C2) were communicated to tho Academy by me, and 
appeared m the issue for 27th July Inst Tlio interesting 
allusions in 1 518 1 ouc to Mr C H Taumoy In tho 
ca«c of those parallel passages that have been quoted bj 
prev lous commentators, I ha'v e alivaj s, I trust, acknow- 
ledged tho source w hence they u ere obtained, except in 
tho Case of a feu u ell-known passages, tho nght of 
quoting which ma} be looked upon as a sort of common 
propertj In all other cases where no source is men- 
tioned, the parallel pa8=:ages are given foi the first time 
1 am deeply mdebted throughout to Todd’s Yanorum 
Edition, and to Prof Masson’s two standard works on 
Milton In the grammatical and philological portion 
of the Notes, I one much to tho writings of Di Abbott, 
Mr Oliphant, and Prof Skeat I haic also found the 
editions of this drama b) the Pov J Hunter and bj 
Mr J C Collins occasionally helpful 

H M P 
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lOTEODTJCTION 


SiMSoi Agomstfs was licensed in Jul} -1670, and wasmtonnd 
published, ui the same rolume with Paradise Pajaincd, cim^Hon. 
iti"'lC71 0^hc date of Jts composition is imcertain 
From the general tone of the drama, and from particular 
allusions (such as those to the desecration of Cromw ell's 
remains, 11 3GS S'/ ^ in Januniy, 1661, to the tieatmCnt 
of the remains of the otlier regicides at the same time, 
and to the tnal of Tane, 11 693 in Julj, 1662), it is 
almost certain that the work was not taken in hand 
before the Eestoration/ We know from Aubiey’s 
AIcinoiT that from 1658 to 1663, or perhaps 1665 (in 
which year the MS was giien to Ellwood), Mdton was 
engaged upon Paradise Lost, and the well-known 
passage m Ellwood’s Autdlnoqra-phtj indiciites that the 
years 1666 and 1666 were devoted to the writing of 
Paradise E^nainrd Wc are thus left to infei that the 
composition of Povr^on Aaonislcs proceeded side by side 
w ith that of one or the other of the two Epics, or tliat 
it was comnose^hetwoen 1606 and 1670 The choice 
between these two alternatnes afforded by external 
cndence, is determined through cwdence afforded by’^ the 
drama itself In simplicity’" of diction, m aphqnstic con- 
densation of thought, in chastened reserve of sentiment, 
in stiength of didactic tone, in frequent recurrence of 
argument, in play of fancy habitually curbed and 
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checked, in splendour of imagery rarely rciealcd, in 
subordination of action to speech, and lastly in a certain 
“homeliness of greatness,”^ Samson Agonisks resembles 
Paradise Begaxned more closely than it does Paiadisc 
Losl But this resemblance does not necessarily impl} 
that the two works were composed at about the same 
penod of the author’s life, smeo characteristics common 
to both may yet be the result of a different cause in 
each namely, in the case of- the. epic, the result of a 
determination to present divine truth in all the sim- 
plicity of a Gospel narratii e, supported by Milton’s owni 
theology, and, in the case of the drama, of a plan to 
reproduce the severity of its model, the Greek classical 
drama. But one strong circumstance — nameh the tran- 
sition from that tone of confidence in tlio futnie iindica- 
tipn of tlio Puritan cause, so clearly marked in the 
firmer {P II ii 35 57), to the extinction of hope and 
ifio weanness of life most touchingly depicted in the 
Ikttcr (S A 594 sg, and 1758) — indicates, as far as 
intomal eiadcnce can, that Sani'^on Aaoiuslcs was a later 
utterance of iVIilt-on’E spiot than Paradise Pcaamed 

The exploits of >Sninson had, however, occun-ed to 
Jlilton long ago ns subjects for dramas In a list of 
Scnptiire subjects for tragedies drawn up in 1G41, there 
occur the follownig — “xvii Samson raanving, or in 
Bamnch-IiCchi , Judges xv ] xviii Samson Pin so 
phoru5,t or Hjhnstes,! or Dagounlia, Judges xvi” 

^ Troff vor jAftvr<^ amJ 

+ t f Firr }iraut1 l»nTigcr 

J I t T7jc Tjolrnt or the? In^»lent This epithet n <ltnwn, 
o^lcntl>, from Wphus { \nuq \ S, 10), x\lio tlmt 

iifttr lht5 r nt RarmchXedn, Sim*ion “held the 

tuK^ ni eoutvuipt ’’ 
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This may point to ns many as five distinct subjects 
(nz , the mamage with a Philistine 'woman, the 
slaughter of the Philistines at Ramach Lechi, the 
burning of the standing com of the Phibstmes, the 
carrying away of the gates of Gaza, or, perhaps, the 
burstmg of the bonds with wluch Deldah had thnce 
bbund him, and the revenge and death of Samson), or it 
may point to a^rojected^Tn^o^/y, after the manner of 
^schylus, consisting of three dramas, each complete in it- 
self, the actions of all three, however, tending to a common 
destiny ^Thus hlilton may have had in his mind the 
marriage \)f Samson as the by which he “ sought^ 
an occasion agamst the Philistmes ” to deliver Israel- 
fixmi their hands, his temporaiy but dazzhng success 
effected -by means so ndiculously inadequate, as the 
m which he would figure as “ Pursophonis ” 
or “ Hybnstes ” , and lastly, his fall and revenge as the 
antithesis, of the Tnlogy If ever such a threefold 
drama had been in JMilton’s mind in 1641, it is not 
difficult to imagme how the downfall of Puntamsm 
at the Restoration, his unhappy first mamage, and the 
loss of eyesight, would have made him reahze "with 
redoubled vividness the situations of the last drama of 
the Tnlogy, while at the same time they would have 
untuned and unstrung his mind for the composition o^^ 
the other two How strongly the temper of his mmd^ 
-was influenced by these events, and how vimdly that] 
temper was reflected m the character of lus compositionsij 
are, perhaps, sufficiently proved by the frequent pofiticalil 
and jjarsonal allusions in Samson Agonist^ 

\ The incidents of this dimna are based upon the 13th, 
a 4th, l5th, and 16th chapteis of the Sogh^jjtf^J^ges^ 
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In tome matters of tlotai! (ns m 11 27, J‘2r>, 386, 1197) 
7»likon follo'vs Jo^oplius {jlnliquiU'" of iho Jars, \ 8) 
Attempts ln\c been made to trace otiior possible 
pourcci. to which !Milton maj ha\o been indebted 
Among snch sources are, acconhng to Todd, an Italian 
plnj of Samson bj JRopoUi, ISoI, a French tragedy of 
Samson, anon}mons, 1622, and a Jlis!(oti vf Snmson 
b\ Quarles, the Cavahei poet, 1632 Ilecent eiifcicisiu 
fancies that it has discovered a source of million’s drama 
in a play by the Dutch author Vondc l Milton vci-j' 
prohnbly was acxjuaiutcd with these works, but au} 
claim on thoir belialf as having inspued him may 
cilently dismissed ^ 

' ^^ainsm ^IqoTnJat is nntten on the model of the 
.classical Greek traged} As such it coutains a Chorus, 
whose odes may sene to divide the piece into uliat 
conespond to Acts in modem drama Sudi a dmsion, 
liowev or, is not, as Tinning pouits out-, in the notes to 
iVristotlc’s ' always feasible, nor does it nlwajs 

give the number of Acts as five. In the following 
dmsion I have preferred to make each Act commeiico, 
with the entry of a personage, rather than vnth the 
announcement of lus approach — Lines 1-114 constitute 
the Pro! nous or portion that precedes the entr}’ of the 
Chonis upon the stage ^This Greek prologue is a part 
of the action of the pin}", liud ~i$ therefore difleront 
from the prologues of Latin and modern ])lajp LI 
llfi 17o are the I^odoi (or first Ode), sung hj the 
Choms as they enter, and advance towaids the or- 
chestra LI 176*292 aic thojirs' PprxsoJion (or Episode) 
which consists of dialogue between two choral odes 
LI 293 325 .arc the firs! Sta^iirkn (or second Ode), sung 
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by the Chorus stauding in its proper place in the or- 
chestra LI 326-651 are the second Efeisodxon, of -which 
- IL 326-331 announce, according to the custom of Greek 
tragedy, the approach of a personage on to the scene 
LI 652-709 are the secmd 'Slastmon. - LI 710-1009, the 
thud EpeisodiOTi, of -which IL 710 731 announce a per- 
sonage LMOlO-1060, iUid Stasmwn LI 1Q61-1267, 
fomih Epetsodxon (IL 1061-1076 announcing a person- 
age) LL 1268-1300, fourth Stasimon LI 1301-1426, 
fifth Epeisodion (11 1301-1307 announcing a personage) 
1427-1440, fifth Slastmon LL 1441 to the end 
constitute the Exodus, or “that pait -which has no 
Choral Ode after it,” and which includes the Kommos, 11 
1660-1707, or “General Lamentation of the Choras and 
the actors together” i^ilton therefore in concluding 
the Exodus with a Choral Ode (IL 1746 sq^), and con- 
fining trhe dirge to the Chorus, follows the example of 
Greek tragedy, rather than the rule laid down by Aris- 
totle The modern dmsion into Acts can be laid do-wn 
from the above, thus — ^Act I , U 1-331 Act IT , U '1 
332-731 Act in , U 732-1075 Act IV, Scene i , 11 ( 
1076-1307, Scene n, 1308-1444 Act V, 11 1446 to; 
the end 


y Aristotle’s bnef sentence that the Chorus should be iho ohorus 
sharei m the action” {Pod ii 21) has been mter- 


preted by Horace to mean that the Chorus should help 
on the action “ by uttenng words of encouragement andj 
fnendly counsel to the good, by rebuking the passionate,) 
by loving the Aurtuous, hy praising justice and peace,' 
and obedience to the law, by recommending moderation im 
the appetites, and by_prayjug-to^the gods toyqmfort th^ 
'tmseraWe, jind hiimbleAhe proud ” {De Art Pod 1 93 sy ) 
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Tin*! l»ns "boon ‘inmmcci up b} Sclilcgcl ^Thon ho sajs that 
thi' Chorus is “ tho Spectator jdcalr^cd,” i c “is the 
nnh era'll ^oloe of monl SMupathy, mstnichou, and 
svanung” (1^cIutc\J), and aptlj figured bj Schiller in 
luH corapanson of the Ivnc element in a drama mth tho 
nch and flowing drapen that softens the rigid outline of 
action and character (Introd to B) id e of Me^sino) Hoar 
Hinton’s Chorus has fulfilled these functions ma-^ he seen 
ba a sboit renen of tho motive ideas that successively^ 
prompt the odes — In the Eotedos the Chonis imparts' 
to tho audience the picnous history of Samson, and 
expresses, with one shilful touch, all it feels at the 
contrast hctai een arhat ho is and avhat ho once avas On 
eliciting from Samson tho true object of his Philistine 
mamages, .uid the cause that led to its failure, it secs, 
in the one, an instance of the justice of God’s avays, and, 
m the other, an instance of tho blindness of tlie Joaa s , 
but m botli cases it exo nerates Samson fiom the charges 
“that public opinion bad been but too ready to bnng 
against him AVlicn Samson, in the bitterness of his 
self-accusations, refuses proposals of ransom made by 
Manoah, tlic Chonis scobs to cheoi him, and, avhilc 
seeming to assent to his dcspainng cry that God has 
cast him off, turns its assent into a source of consolation 
bj jiomting out that the hand of God has often rested 
hcaMly upon the chosen instruments of His glorj 
Parsing o^ or the ode m tho scene with Delilah, whore 
the Chonis distmctlv deserts its functions, uc find it 
again tnic to its character, arhon it endeavours to calm 
the indignation of Samson after the stormy scene arith 
Haraphn, 'by first drawing a picture of the tnumphant 
dthacrer ofvthc oppressed, ami then deliberately saj mg 
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that patience effects nobler tnnmphs, and that Samson 
18 one of those whom patience finally must crown After 
the scene with the Officer, the Chorus tries to persuadot 
Samson to obey the civil power, and when, at length, he 
departs, its fervent piayer for his safety accompanies 
him When the catastrophe is announced, the Chorus ! 
points out that Samson at his death has fulfilled the ! 
work to which his life had been consecrated, and, in one 
of the grandest simdes to be found anywhere in htera- 
ture, shows how unexpectedly this fulfilment has been, 
brought about The concluding recitative (if the last' 
ode may be so called, to avoid clashing with Aristotle’s 
rule, quoted above) draws the moral — “Allis best.,--.- 
what the unsearchable dispose of Highest Wbsdpm brings" 
«bmit”— and' fulfils the end of tragedy by dismissmg the 
Chorus with “ calm of mmd, all passion spent ” In the 
ode passed over (11 1010-1060), the Chorus utter a senes 
of in vective s agamst women, which Landor calls “hot 
and corrosive,” and compared with which the venom of 
the “ woman-hater,” Eunpides, whom Milton here re- 
.sembles, is-, “as cold as hemlock” The latter further 
> errs m putting these sentiments of misog^y, not m the 
mouth of the mjured Samson, where they would be less 
^ unjust, but in that of the Chorus, whose utterances arel 
< expected to be the expression of dispassionate judgment 1 
— a fault which not even Eunpides commits. 

dohnsQU based his depreciation of this drama chiefly The AcUon 
upon what ho considered to be its defective action, 
masmuch as it had a hegmivmg and an end, but wanted a 
mtddlc , “since nothing passes between the first act and 
the last, that either hastens or delays the death of Sam- 
son” {Rambler, ni 139) The reply to this cnticism 
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was ftinuslic'1 b} GamborlaniS, wlio pointed out three 
passages (11 I-34-dT, 1G8-71, 1250 :i2) that supplj tlio 
requisite “wi'Wb ’’—the fiut by nnuouncing the icstival 
in honour of jDagou, the second by prophcsjmg the 
impending 01 erthrou of this idol, and the confusion of 
Ills worshippers, and the third by suppljnng an immediate 
motile for the catastioplio in Ilarapha’s malice {Ohmer, 
IV 111) Thus the drama IS not a mere stnng of scenes 
as Johnson’s remarks imjily it to bo, hut develops oii 
'‘(vtirt achon" (Anstotle, Poet n 4), hanng a bcginmiuj^ 
— Samson oierthrown, blind and in captivity, — an end 
— Samson tnuraphant in death oi er his enemies, — and a 
middh — the cncumstances, namclj, that lead from thi^ 
hcginniiig to tins end 

Is this transition effected irithont a snrpnse, or can 
the reader all along foresee what is going to happen 
ncKlt The answer to this question will decide whether 
the action of Saumn Agomsl'-s is '‘mtjplc" or '■^complex" 
(Anstotle, Pod in 8) Tim action of a tiwgcdy isjracant 
to ^\citq_pit 3 ''_and_ tcrrqi, and these fcelingh arc mast 
powcrfnlU cxcilod hy eients that happen nnevpectcdlv 
The snccessi 0 scenes in this drama are so arranged that 
tlici bnng expectation nearer and nearer to some catas- 
trophe,— hut nut the one tint actuallv bajipens — Manoah 
tells Samson of Ins pmqio'^c to ransom him, but though 
S,itnson, weary of hfo and longing for lus last rest, cares 
little for hn father’s propos.al, still Manoah’s parting 
words intipn-c ns w ith some hope of Samson’s deliverance 
Dchlali offers to intercede for Ins release, but he repulses 
her V ith saingc scorn, and the indiflcrenco of hoi parting 
woids cliills tint hope, and innhos us fear that Samson 
n indeed *‘lcft to Im lok” Hampha’s insolence, oicr 
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matched bj Samson’s traeident nggressireness, turns to 
malice, winch threatens to make his lot worse than it is, 
by basely informing against him and, lastly, the lords 
of the Philistines at whose mercy Samson entirely hes, 
'are insulted by him through their oSicer — TTlio would 
expect after all tins that Samson would ever tnumph 
over his foes ? llTio would not rather expect that these 
foes nould heap still greater indignities and miscnes 
on him? Tet this triumph is brought about, and II 
13S1-S9 mark the point where our expectation is taken 
by surpnse and turned back, and we hegm now to look 
out for some great — -some unexpected — event These 

lines constitute the raohttion (^mjoeicia), that makes the 
^^ctioa or fable of Samson AgomsteSy complex (jyqiJcgmenon) 
All that poifion of the action that precedes the revolu- 
tion, together with all that portion alter it till the final 
catastrophe, is called the^«js-(‘bmdiug’), corresponding 
to the French mend (* tjong of the knot ’) Dunug the 
first of these portions tlic conviction of the spectator has 
been, “ surgly, idLthiS-can end -in, only ene-may — more 
calamity to Samson, greater triumph to his enemies” 
durmg the second, the conviction has been, replaced by a 
wondering doubt, " how^iyi/? all this end ? ” Then comes 
the catastrophe, when that doubt is solved, and the 
answer gi\en in Samson’s tnumph ovei his enemies ^ 
This catastrophe, then, is thcjysis (‘ solution ’) (Aristotle, < 
JPocf jL IS), corresponding to the French dknofiment, 
(‘untying of the knot’) Throughout the latter portion' 
of the dcsis there is an undertone of presage, becoming 
clearer as the achon advances, and foreshadowing the 
catastrophe (see 1 1252u, for the particular passages) 

The remarkable symmetry of the plot is observable in ' 

h 
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tho ^e^J Argument, wliicli falls into four parts — 
Samson ns the Suffoicr, hemoaning Ins lot MBits from 
fnends (the Chorus and Manoah), nlio comfort him, and 
towards whom his manner and words arc full of self- 
nccHsation and penitence then visits from foes (Delilah 
and Haraplia), who come to tempt and to insnlthim, and 
towards whom his manner changes into angei and defi- 
ance lastly , Samson as Agonistcs, tnumplung oa er his 
foes and dying 

Of tho three UniUcs, I^lilton himself notes the oh- , 
Bcrvancc with regard to that of time tho events all 
ofcurnng witlun a day Tho unity place is ns strictly 
ohsen cd o\ erj scene being placed before tho pnson at 
Gaza , tho catastrophe takmg place outside (according to 
a lado of the Greek drama, prolubiting the enactment of 
violent deeds on tho stage), and the Chorus ncaer 
leaving the stage during the whole of tho action With 
regard to tho unity of action, tho scene with Delilah 
contributes less directly to tho catastrophe than an}' 
other scene, but presents, next to Samson, the most 
powerful study of character in the piece. Yet this’ 
scene is not a mere episode Delilah had been the in-" 
stnimcnt of Samson’s fall, and she might again Imc 
become the instrument of preventing his tnumph, had 
Samson jieldcd to her once again, and listened to hor^ 
entreaty to bo allowed to intercede for him, and to bc^ 
tho nurse and comforter of Ins old ago and blindness i 
Dow closely tho other scenes are bound up with the' 
umt\ of the action has been already apparent m discus- 
sing tho question of a “ middle.” 

Two othei points, laid down in tho Poetics of Ans 
totlc, need mention Tlio action^ is great in a twofold \ 
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sense, both of which are not always piesent together, 
even in Greek tragedy What may be called th^ 
greatne ss ” of the action, meaning the perform| 
ance ordeeds such as the gods and heroes of antiquity), 
dehghted in, is quite apparent in the catastrophe But 
there is, besides, in the action of Samsori Agonistes, d 
wJoiaZ^eatpess, — namely, the sacnfice of one’s own sel{ 
/or the sake of others — that ranks it with the greatest’ 
and noblest action in the entire range of Greek diama — 
that of the PromcUmis Bmind of ^schylus ^In the 
case of Samson, the sacnfice is that of life itself, folFtlie 
sake of God and country, — religion and patriotism , in 
the ca^e" of Prometheus, it consists m the endurance of 
unuttefable “torment for the sake of the whole human 
racei":^^niversal'philanthropj^ It is hard to say which 
of ‘^tiie two sScnfices is the nobler. The-'Other point is- 
that the.^action should be probable The bare fact that 
the deeds of Samson were recorded in Senpture would 
give them in Milton’s eyes a degree of tnith higher than 
probabihty But this “ absolute ” probability apart, 
there is another that may be called “relative,” winch 
> reqmres that the action should be such as the circum- 
stances of the case, and the characters of the chief per- 
sonages, would lead us to expect in other words, 
which reqmres that the action should be consistent 
The development of the plot, already traced, shows how 
well this requirement has been mot 

Schlegel lays down “ Fre^gm^ Necessity 

mthoyt” as the two governing pnnciples in the action 
of a Greek drama They operate in Samson Agonistes 
also In .the_unconquCTable _spirit of Samson, rising, 
under divine inspiration, and asserting itself when his 
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enemies behoved it to have been crushed for ei under 
the load of his calamities, i\c recognize that ^cdom of 
the mind nhich the slaiory of the Imdy could not 
dcstro} , while in "tliro^^e^ssity ” (1 1CG6), as Iho 
Stoic philosopher uould call it, or “Fat-c” as tlie Greek 
dramatist would term it, consists that other principle, 
which operates ivith inexorable uniformitj, upon the 
'good ns upon the wicked 

In "randcur of action and loftiness of pathos, Sa-ws^n 
jigo'rt'!(c3 approaches the jFschjloan drama, but does 
not share w ith it the artless simplicity of its plot, and 
the subordination of the dramatic to the lyrical element 
In that lower order of pathos that phjsical suffenng 
excites, and in its tone of bitter misogyn} , it brings to 
mind similar traits in Eunpides , but in the conduct of 
his Chorus, and in the justness of their remarks, always 
(with one exception) eminentlj suited to their character 
and to the occasion, ililton is supciior to Eunpides, 
whoso Choruses indulge m sententious maxinis and 
wordy declamations, too often irrelevant and mde of 
the mark But in exquisite art and symmetry of con 
struction, in complexity of plot, in slulful disposition of 
incidents so as to lead up to the catastrophe, in equally 
skilful concealment of this arrangement till the loiy 
last, so that the iechng of surpnse may hare its full 
share in intcnsifiing those of terror and pitj, and in 
that frequent "irony” which obscurely, naj’’, mislcad- 
inglj, shallows forth the impending yahmitj — hTilton’s 
drama bears, in its action, a closer resemblance to tho 
dramas of Sophoch =, than to those of either /Eschylus 
or Eunpides Particularly does tho plot of Sanmn 
Ativt '/i-s hear a striking rcscmlilancc to that of tho 
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(J'dijni^ pohncus of Sophocles^ tlie -work of liis old ngo, 
as Hjo oOicr was of ^Milton’s This rosemUanco mil ho 
apparent from the sketch given under tlio character of 
Samson 

SvMSON possesses Iho essential characteristic of a 
Hero of t raged} as laid down hj ^Vristotlo It is 
this — ^lic IS not ^icrfcctly Mrtuons, for the tragic end 
ol such a man Mould raise ncithci juty nor terror, but 
indignation, neither is lio dchboratel} vicious, foi tlic 
punishment of such a man would call foith appiohation , 
but wlule ^losscssing heroic virtucsj ho is, at the same 
time, subject to human fiailty, and, yielding to it m a 
moment of Mcakncss, he errs and falls Presented to us 
ill this ihllen condition, blinded, enslaied, in chains, 
‘^ragged, unwashed, unshorn,” his physical suffenngs 
anaken the fame kund of pity that mo feel for Philoc- 
letes when he apjicars ni front of his cai o in the ml- 
dcrncss, bauwhed from ^ociotj, sudenng from an mcui- 
able Mound, amidst who'^e paioxysms ho lias tiragged a 
sohtarv cvistcnce for ten long years ^Vc next learn 
what Samson had once been — a Knzarilo from Ins 
birth, the consecrated dolucrcr of Ins people, a jiujgc 
in Israi 1 for tM’onty } cars, and, single handed, tbo 
scourge and terror of the hosts of the Plnhstnics. 
Alone, or in the ej-mpalluzuig picscuce of fiionds, the 
fallen Samson jiclds to the weakness of lamenting Ins 
phjsical suflenngs, hut, qincklv rising supenor to that 
weakness, he acknowledges that Ins moral blindness, in 
trastmg a tnutress was Morse than loss of ej esight, and 
luBjiclding the freedom of Ins judgment to her artful 
tears, m orco than cluains and a pnson Then, forgetting 
self altogether, this ^cply jcehgioua JdclweM'' nature 
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finds lu the di'shononr he hns brought upon the name of 
Israel 8 God the deepest cause for lament and remorse. 
Tl 13 m suflcnng of this land, the noblest, because the 
least selfish, that the character of Samson resembles that 
'of the Titan Prometheus As Samson suffers most at 
the thought that, through disobejing God, ho had 
faded to serve Him, so tho thought that he had suc- 
ceeded m conferring a benefit on tho human race, comes 
as a consolation to Prometheus in tho midst of his 
^ bodilj toiments But in tho case of neither can suffer- 
ing ovorcorao tho lofty unconqiierablo spirit TTeary of 
life and its ills, and longing for death ns he is, tho offer 
of a ransom calls forth this spirit in Samson, and ho 
replies that liberty coming as a favour from his foes, and 
life with dishonour, are not moith the having So, to 
the pnidcnt Oceanus, w ho counsels submission to Zeus, 
Prometheus firmly replies that he wall continue defiant 
and suffer in consequence, mther than submit and be 
out of pain When Samson’s enemies stand m his 
presence, a new side of his character is brought to light , 
tho feelings of sclf-accusation and despair give way to 
scorn, loathing, anger, and defiance, directed against tho 
insincere penitence of Pchlali, and the cowardlj insol- 
ence of Harapha, His fierce harshness towards the 
former shows that sliamo for tho fatal weahness so. 
terribly atoned for, hns produced, in his strongly - 
mtirbed character, a reaction to the opposite pole, and^ 
changed a too-confiding lovo into over mistrustful hate. 
Towards Harapha he is the Samson of old — h yhns tc^v 
contempt nous, aggressive, sarcastic, nnswcnng taunt 
with taunt Oiilj once does he abandon this attitude, 
when, touched to tho quick, bo eagerly clears Ins 
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character from the charge hrouglit against it by the 
lying bully It is in these traits that Samson resembles 
the iiery, impetuous, unyielding Ajax, as well as, it 
must bo, confessed, i n the possession of stre ngth withou t 
u isdom He resembles him,, too, in that sensitiveness 
to shame for an unworthy action, which drove the 
Greek to smcidc, but vhich with the Hebrew stops at a 
prayer for speedy death With the departure of lus 
foes, this phase of Samson’s character is withdrawn from 
us, and the deep religious spirit of the man reappears 
in the scene with the Officer His refusal to obey the 
summons communicated by the latter, is based upon a 
fear of dishonounng God, and of incurring His dis- 
pleasure anen, nhen the return of his strength makes 
him feel that He has forgiven him Ins former offence 
Quick upon this follows the inspiiation from heaven, as 
a confirmation of this feeling, and a sign that God deigns 
once more to employ him as the mstrument of His choice 
against the heathen • 

There is yet another hero m classical drama whom 
Bamson r esembles, not only in character, but jii_f^e 
A slight sketch of the storj’- of the hfe of ffidipus, based- 
upon the two plays of Sophocles beanng his name, maj^, 
perhaps, best explain this C Edipu s, like Samson, in the 
days of his prospenty’, as king of Thebes, had been 
haughty and impetuous, but when a grievous pestilence 
afflicted lus people, he, like Samson, worked nith a 
noble zeal for their dehyerance He, like Samson, com- 
mits an error, which would have been a c rime of the^ 
deepest dye, had it been committed knowingly , and ' 
when it IS revealed to him, in remorse he jiuts out his 
owu eyes, and, shortly afterwards, is bamshed from 
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Thebes by his unnatural son Polyniccs Aflor years 
of nandering and pnvations, Ins stops guided by lus 
daughter Antigone-, yet a child, he takes shelter, at last, 
m the gro%e of the Fiincs at Colonus Here ho is 
nsited bj Theseus, king of Athens, vho volnutanly 
extends that protection which the exile had cared to 
seek onlj from the gods , and by a friendly Chorus, at 
whose adnee lie goes through a punfication, depending 
less upon ceremonial, and more, as with Samson, upon 
the pravor and repentance of a contrite heart Next 
comes Creon, a cunning hypocrite, who, when unmasked 
by Qkiipus, becomes insolent, and threatens to drag him 
aw ay from the sanctuary of the altar , but he is cowed 
bv CCdipus, who answers him with his old impetuosity 
CEdipus then reluctantly consents to sec bis son Poly- 
niccs) now touched wath remorse at bis fatlier’s pitiable 
condition , but with OEdipus, as with Lear, filial in* 
gratitude finds no forgivenes«, and he heaps angry curses 
on his nndutiful child, and disnusscs him from his 
presence. Now come signs that the end is near* tho 
voice of Zeus caUs ra}stenou5lj to the blmd hero, who/ 
in obedience to it^ retires to a lonely spot, where he is" 
left with none beside him except Tlicsous, who is shortljj 
afterwards discoaered alone on tlic spot, ■veiling liis^ 
ejes as still m some awful presence. But QEdipus has 
Vanished Here, m the midst of diftercnccs in details, 
the resemblance between the cliaractcrs of Samson and 
CEthpus, and the similanty of their fate, are evident 
enough Tlio imagination will readily discover somo 
degree of resemblance between the positions occupied by 
PoUtuccs, Creon, Theseus, and the Chorus of Athenians, 
on the one hand, and Delilah, Tlarapha, Manoah, and the 
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Gliorus of Damtes, on the other, mthout, however, 
seeking to press the parallel too far 
But the most sinking resemhlance ,is tliat hetiveen 
Smson and Milton himself Milton’s A)hndness , his, 
hfe of temperance’^aiid abstemiousness, like tliat of the 
Nazantes , Ins unhappy^atnage with Mary Powell, 
the daughter of a Eoyahst, his championship of the 
Puntan cause, to which he had consecrated twenty years 
of the prime of life, the coldness ivith ■which his single-’ 
handed eiforts in this cause were received by England , 
the unmented neglect, bnnging -with it poverty and 
disease, into which he fell, when that cause w'as lost at 
the Restoration , En_gland no longer to him- the beloved 
land of his patriotism, bub in the possession of the 
Philistines, and hoji^strangei in it, suiTounded by foes, 
his hopes cnished, and his faculties drooping , his career 
ended, and Ins' presentiment of approachmg death, the 
deliverer — aU arfe 'fefeiTfed to under the character of 
Samson, and find a coimterpart m the incidents of his 
life, imparting to this character a most solemn and 
touching biographical interest, which the most skilfully 
constructed work of dramatic art could never command 
for itself It IS doubtful whether over in the entire 
range of hterature, fiction has owed to reahty so much 
of its power to move human sympathy 

The Scnpture character of Samson, upon which that 
of klilton IS based, suggests a strong lesemblance between 
the Jo'wish hero and the Greek Hercules Like Samson, 
Hercules united superhuman strength to weak submis- 
sion^to tlie influence of women He slew a hon (the 
Nemean), and his wife (Dcjamra) was the cause of his 
death Both were subject to human frailties, and to 
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the urariny of strong passions, both cndiircd with 
heroic fortitude the mi^ortunes that tins subjection 
brought upon them, and atoned, b) a noble death, for 
the error of their lives It has been conjectured that 
the tradition regarding >Sainson was earned to Greece 
b\ Plioenician mercliantS; The conjecture becomes 
probable nhon the coincidence is found to extend 
from general traits of character to particular actions 
Thus, according to Herodotus, Hercules nas once seized 
by the Egjptnus and earned in piocession to bo sacn- 
ficed to Jupiter, but wlien lie arnved at the altar, he 
^‘pnt fortli his strength, and slew them alL^’ A passage 
in Lycophron sa's-s Hercules once lost all Ins hair, and 
another m 0\id desenbes a-enstom of tjing a torch 
between two foxes in the circus, in momorj' of the 
damage once done to the harvest hy a contnvance 
similar to that (lc\ iscd by Samson (Judqcs^ x\ 5 
^ Pai ila. There is no mention in the JJml of Jvdges 
^or in Josephus of any meeting between Samson and 
n^clilah since her betrayal of him I^Iilto^lias made the 
-tccnc he iincnts the basis^for a skilful d^hneation of 
^H^hancter, and, incidentally, of a bitter attack upon 
\\omon, })ut into the mouth of the Chorus, and therefore 
meant to bo a calm deliberate judgment passed on the 
whole female sex, except the “'nrtuous rarely found’’ 
The magnificence of Delilah’s train, and the gaietj of her 
]iersonal adornment, tell a double story of wealth ac- 
quired as the price of a husband’s betrayal, and enjojed 
bj the wife in licartlcss impenitence True, she weqis, 
but when she $[>caks, her lukewarm words belie her 
tear?, for thej arc not the language of true remorse 
Finding that the insmccnty of her pemtcnco does not 
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deceiv e Samson, she changes ground to sophistical justi- 
fication of her conduct Equally unsuccessful here, she 
assumes a loftier tone, and speaks of religion and 
patnotism as the motives that guided her action But 
when she fails to move Samson by tins cunningly 
planned app'eal to the same two noble causes to whichi 
his own life had been consecrated, and which, therefore'j^ 
she expected would go straight to his heart, Dehlah 
abandons her wiles, and displays, for a moment, a touch 
of nature She asks Samson’s pardon, and offers a proof 
of her Bincenty Though Samson hut too naturally 
suspects in this only a new snare, it is hard to thinli 
that this offer concealed mahce, and was not prompted 
by a sincere, though fleeting, pity Mahce could scarcely 
make Samson’s condition worse than it already was, and 
a touch of pity, even in the breast of Delilah, for one 
whom she once called husband, finds a counterpart in 
the mother’s feeling that Clytaemnestra betiays when 
she hears of the death of Orestes Dramatists sel dom 
fail to bestow o n their m onsters .some relieving toudi, 
to remmd us that the y are ^till human But when 
Dehlah finds that her services are repulsed, as her argu- 
ments had been silenced, she completely recoiers hei 
former evil self She retracts her confession of guilt, 
promises herself undying fame m her country’s history, 
and, well-satisfied with her lot, leaves Samson to his 
- -jThe sorcery of sensual beauty, the lust of sensual 
pleasures, greed of gold, artful deception and treachery, 
|a hjpoensy that seeks a cloak for its actions in pre- 
|tended love of country and zeal for religion, a faint 
|effort at reparation, ending in callous self-satisfaction, 
^nd a glorying in her infamy — such are the traits in 
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this chanicter, developed I*) MiUou out of the bare 
Scripture account, and reminding us, in some respects, 
of the Ctiffaemnc^fra of JCsclnliis and Sophocles, of 
Nimue in ilalory’s Morle d'Artha-j and of Yianen in 
Ttnn}«on's IJ’jlIs of ihc ICtrtff The revelation of true 
and pcmiancnt traits of character, when freed from a 
passing impulse that has for a moment concealed them, 
IS emphasized by the Chorus when they call Delilah a 
“manifest serpent,” and is called by Aristotle the 
“Btscoicri/ {maqnonsis) tn cJiaradcr” Had these traits 
been those commonly nsenhed to many of her sex — ^to 
Samson’s first wife — “she of Timna,” — for instance, — 
tho^ might hav e been lightly visited as weaknesses But 
when to feminine cunosity and fickleness are added the 
darker stains of avance, artful dissimulation, unrelent- 
ing perseverance in gaming an evil end, from ■which no 
sentiment of nifel} love and duty could turn her, and 
which no fcclmg of shame or romoisc could lead hci to 
regret, Dehlah’s character^ acg^uires a hatcfulness that 
seems to ji^Dsek her in our ey es 

Cntics find an allusion in Samson’s relation uitli 
Delilah, to hlilton’s relation vvuth hfary Powell, his first 
wife. This IS true, in so far as hfarj Powell was a 
Kojnlist, who had no sympathy for her hnshand’s vvajs 
of life and thought, and whose desertion of him had 
affected his temper and his opinion of woman’s char- 
acter, for the worse. But the latter part of tins relation 
— his wife’s pcintcnco and their reconciliation — finds a 
parallel rather in the scene referred to m the Hotes 
(II 732 765) between Adam and Eve (P L \) But 
even hctc the i>aralIohsin has been extended (perhaps, 
strained), so as to find m Samson’s repulse of Delilah 
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an expression of !Milton’s own first impulse of resentment 
towaids Mary Powell 

lyiAN^A. The mention of the burying place of 
Manoah in Judges, xvi 31, does not necessanly imply 
that he died before Samson There is no mention in 
'Scripture or in Josephus of any attempt at lansoming 
jSamson made by him, or of any trait of his character, 
except his devout nature, and his social rank as the 
“principal person of his country” (Whiston) Milton’s 
Manoah is presented to us for the first time when, 
broken down with age and gnef, he advances with 
feeble, lagging steps, towards the pnson of Gaza At 
the sight of his son’s condition, he cannot refram from 
upbraiding Providence that had turned its special bless- 
ing into a curse, and allowed Samson’s former deeds of 
glory to pass imiewarded The father’s gnef seems to 
restore the son to self-possession, when, with the solemn 
rebuke, “ appoint not heavenly disposition, father,” he 
takes all the blame upon himself But this burst of 
gnef over, we find Manoah exercismg a father’s pre- 
rogative of gentle reproof to the son foi his past errors 
— his two Philistine maraages, and the disgrace upon 
his house, and dishonour upon the name of Israel’s God 
that they had brought Just as the Chonis had not 
’ ventured beyond sympathy, where the fathei proceeds 
to reproof, so where the Chorus had limited itself to 
counsel, the father has brought something more sub- 
stantial for his son — namely, a project for ransoming 
him But now the respective moods of mind of Samson 
and Manoah are entirely reversed The former reaches 
the lowest depths of despair, while the latter’s hopeful- 
ness IS correspondingly exalted In this frame of mind 
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he departs to negotiate with the Pluhstine lords When 
he returns to announce the progress of Ins efforts, his 
hopes seem to nso still higher, and ho dra\rs a loving 
picture of his son, restored to his own house, tended b}' 
ins own fatherly care, and — such is the lofflc of affection 
— restored to ojesight and the light of dnj, if God so 
wills It Then comes the announcement of Samson’s 
death to cnish these hopes for ever, and as the artist is 
said to have painted Agamemnon’s grief at the sacnfice 
of his daughter, by representing him uith his face 
veiled,'*' so has Milton depicted the gnef of Manoah by 
silence Dnnng the long description of the deatli- 
scono b} the Jilcssengcr, and the lament of the Choiiis, 
a silent struggle is evidently going on in the father’s 
breast between gnef and resignation, and when at 
length he speahs, his first words show on which side the 
MCtori has been “no time for lamentation now, nor 
much more cause,” for lus son has died as ho should 
have Such is the character of Manoali in the midst 
of a fathers anguish for a son’s miseries, not forgetting 
that son’s transgressions , homo doiv n by grief, yet 
capable of carrjing on difficult negotiations mtli 
powci fttl enemies , resolved to svmcccd in them, though 
it cost him all his wealth , hopeful of success as long ns 
lus son was alnc, and finding in his death both the 
atonement for Ins error, and the fulfilment of lus dinnc 
missipn , displai ing a nohlo self-restraint oa er his own 
gnef, '\and recalling the Chorus from indulgence in 
thciiB,! and uhilc the latter seek, in the mcditatne 
bent of fbcir nunds, for peace and consolation, has actia e 

^ The p-jmter •b-qs Tiraanthcs, and tho story is told in Pliny, 
7 /( 1 ' Xnt xXsi 50 5 
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and practical nature finds einplo}ment m attonduig to 
the last rites in lionour of the dead, and planning a 
monument to his memory 

Hauapha As Samson represents might consecrated 
to the Bcriice of nghteousness, so the chaiacter of 
Haraphn supplies the ioil of brute and boisterous force 
debased to the servitude of low passions Boastful, for 
ho proclaims his own descent from the giants of old , a 
coward, who dccluics Samson’s repeated challenges, 
foul-mouthed, for ho taunts Samson with his rags and 
misery, mth being a murderer and a robber, blas- 
phemous, when he declares Samson’s strength to be duo 
to magic and black enchantment, and his fall to the 
impotence of his God agamst the might of Dagon , fpll 
of malice, winch ho seeks to wreak on Samson , a vile 
informer, in order to gratif)’^ this malice — such is 
Haraplm 

. The personage of Samson besides being a veiled pref Pouucai 
sentment of the tragedy of Milton’s own hfe, also 
allegonzes the ruin of the pubhc cause to which that 
hfe had been devoted ' Samson leprosents Pu^tanlsm^ 
fallen and captive, as the Phihstines stand for the; 
feRoyarists Inumphant at the restoration , Delilah-is thatt 
Restoration which had ^sought in vain ^allure and-Win| 
owr Milton, the festivities hold by the lords of the" 
Philistines in the temple of Dagon typify the godless 
ah3’‘dissolute manners prevalent at the court of Charles 
II , and lastly, the’freedom which Manoah predicts for 
Israel (1 1719), and uhich they compassed under the , 
prophet Samuel at the battle of Mizpch, finds a distant ^ 
parallel in the Revolution by which Stuart tyranny and' 
licence were swept jway 
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/Mlnsjons to paxticulnr facts and events also occiir 
Besides tlioso to tlio descention of Cromn ell’s remains, 
the treatment of the bodies of the regicides, and the 
trial of Yane, already mentioned (p ix), the follow- 
ing Teferonces haao been traced — to Cromwell ns the 
deliverer of “the saints" from oppression (IL 1270 
to the favourable attitude of men in power, like !Monlc, 
towards the Restoration, and to Milton’s single handed 
efforts to oppose this event., and rotnevo the Puntan 
can've (11 241 ''2 ) , to General Lambert’s efforts against 
Jfonk’s designs, the want of support that these efforts mot 
with at the hands of Parhamont (1659), and his im- 
pnsonment (1662), (11 272 sq) , to the efforts made to 
secure hlilton’s safety at the Restoration by including 
lus name in the Indemnity Bill of August, 1660, and to 
the V aiy mg degrees of favour with which these efforts 
were received bj the different shades of political pnitics 
then in power (11 1457 S2)j to the degraded tastes of 
the Enghsh court and of tlie Enghsh stage (11 1323 sq), 
and to the nnhndlcd passions of the nobility and clergy, 
and of the common people (11 1418 sq ) 

The story of Samson’s life is told by Boccaccio in 
■ Latin m his Falls of IHuslnous lifen (Dc Castbiis eic.), 
tran«latcd into Enghsh by Lydgate under Ibo title of 


Tuifjcdtn, as tragic tales worn then called Chancer,: 


in ins Monfes Tale, vvTitten on the model of the samo 
work of Boccaccio, giv cs a “ tragedj ’’ of Samson Tlio 


1 


Etorj of Samson, like that of Hercules among the Greek 


tragedians, formed tlio subject of a tragi-comedy lu 
Spanish'Rtcraturo, of which a translation into Italian 


appeared m 1620 (Riccohom, in Hnllatu, Zif of Fur, 
will ) Auer Milton, we find Voltaire writing an opera 
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of Samson (1732) full of conventional clap-trap Handel 
composed his oratono ot Samson (1742), in •which the 
Tvords were adapted from hlilton’s tragedy, and a Chorus 
,of the priests of Dagon "was introduced Still later, 
in Gorman literature, three dramatists have -n^ntten 
tragedies of Samson (or ‘ Simson ’ as the name is spelt 
ill Gorman, after the Hebrew) — Gaitnei (1849), Ed 
Muller (1863), and Dulk (1859), the first in imitation 
of the old mysteries , the second making Samson not a 
flee agent, hut, in imitation of the spirit of Greek 
tragedy, the victim of Eate, the third ennobling the 
chaiacter ofX)ehlah far above what the scripture account 
of her warrants, and seeking for theatncal effect by 
representing her as attending upon Samson in imprison- 
ment, disguised as a boy (Kurz, GcscJnditc dei DeuiscJien 
Litcrahir, iv ) 

Instances of the use of a Cliorus are numeious in the 
history of literature But of these, some, like the 
Choruses of Shakspere (m Heniy K, A TFtntei's Tale, and 
Pendes), and Marlowe (in Faustus), serve m erely to. con- 
tinue the thread of the story betwee n acts , others,, 
though in the main fulfilling the purpose of the classical 
chorus, are based upon the declamatory models of the 
Italian school and of Seneca, the Homan tragic dramatist, 
both imitators, in their turn, of Eunpides, in.this respect 
To this class belong the Choruses in Sackville and 
Horton’s Gorboduc (1562), Gascoi^e’s Jocasta (1666), in 
Tancred and Gisrminda (1668), Tlie Mnfortunes oj Arihw 
(1587), and m Peele’s Paud ajid Bethsale (1699) Mil- 
\ton was the first to mtroduce, in Samson Agomstes, the 
jtrue spirit of the classical Greek Chorus into English 
literature The expenment, however, was not new m 
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European literature. Ghomsos, on the classical model, 
Ind existed in Italian plays long before, liaaing been 
introduced by Pohtian m bis pastoral tragedy of 
Oq>hci(s (1483), and used by EucclKi m bis litmuivda 
(1515), by Trissmo in Sofomsha (1&24), and by Tasso in 
Tcmmontlo (loSG) In Spanish, Sismondi giics an 
instance of tbc use of a Cborus b} Lope de Vega in bis 
Aravco Do'imdo, tbongh Schlegel notes, already in 
Cervantes, tbc substitution of allegoncal figures Tor tbo 
Chorus, and Hallam sa}'B that, with tbo formation of 
tbc national school of Spanish drama, of which Calderon 
was tbo greatest ornament, tbo Greek Chorus was 
abandoned. In Dutch literature, Chonisos occur m 
the almost contemporary dramas of Palamcdcs and Tlie 
Bataixan Brothers by Yondol The classical Greek 
Chorus does not, however, occur in Prcndi literature 
till after Milton, in the BMer (1C89) and Aihaltc (1G91) 
of Eacme, tbo Choruses m the Cldop&lrc of Jodollc 
(1552) being, like Qorboduc, based rather on Seneca's 
It appears stdl later in German htorature, in the Bnde 
of Messina of SchiUer (1804), although other forms of the 
Chorus had existed in it before 

f In England, Slilton has had followers m the line 
winch ho was the first to stnko out The Choruses in 
most of the v\ orks of these dramatists are, like those of 
Samson Anomies, not divided into strophes and nnti- 
strophfs The following may ho mentioned Mason’s 
Eijnda (1753, chorus of Bntish Virgins), and Cnradaais 
(1759, chorus of Druids and Bards), Shcllcj’s CEdipns 
Tijrannus (a burlesque, 1820, chorus M the Swroisli 
Jlultitndc), Fromeilicn^ Unhovnd (1821, choruses of 
Funcs, Spirits, and Hours), aud Hellas (1823, chorus 
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of Greek captive "Women), Byron’s JBeaym and Eaiih 
(a mystery, 1822, choruses of Earth Spints and Mortals) , 
Matthew Arnold’s Merope (1868, chonis of Messenian 
Maidens, whoso odes are strophic and antistrophic) , 
Mrs Browiung’s Drama of Exile (1844, choruses of Eden 
Spmts and Invisible Angels), Swinburne’s AMania in 
Galydon (1864), and Erechdieus (ISTG, chorus of Athenian 
Elders, whose odes are strophic and antistrophic) There 
are^ besides, numeious Enghsh translations or adapta- 
tions of classical dramas, that of course have Choruses 
r^The place occupied by Bamson Agonistcs in the con- 
/teniporary dramatic hterature of JEkigland is, perhaps, 
still more remarkable Chronologically, this work b e- 
longs to the B e stora tion -drama, but, in respect of form 
knd treatme nt of plot, it is directly affihated to the 
5asacal G ieeF~dra^ ,"u s"^own above and ^e asser- 
tionlihat, with regard to sentiment and treatment of 
cha,racter,_it can be afiihated to the Ehzabethan drama, 
reqmres some modification before it can be justified 
The continuous Imo of the great Ehzabethan dramatists, 
or more strictly speaking, of the Old drama, ended with 
'Shirley, whose last important tragedy, the Caidtnal 
(1641), maybe taken as also the last unbroken Imk in 
the great chain Literatare, especially dramatic, re- 
ceived a check at the outbreak of the Civil War. in 
September, 642, and shortly afterwards, by Ordinance 
of Parhament, the theatres were closed, and contmued 
so iintil^ 1656,^ when Davenant ingeniously obtamed 
permission to bnUg out what. was cautiously called an 
“ entertamment ” in scenery and music, , “ after the 
manner of the ancients”, butitjvasnot tdl 1660 that 
plays _hegan to be again openly acted The end of the 
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Elizabethan, and the beginning of the Ee'doration, 
drama, nrould thus seem to be most definitely marked , 
but in reality the transition was not so abrupt There 
had been in the former a long penod of decay, whicl 
began when the portraiture of “passion” passed, a; 
early as mth Ben Jonson, into that of “ humour,'’ and i 
further lapse when, under the first two Stuart kings 
there arose and flourished the “ fantastic school,” claim 
mg Bon Jonson as their literary father Spht up as thi 
old drama thus is into sections, Milton, as a dramatist 
differs in varying degrees from them all, and there n a! 
one deep taint— that of unmorahty — infecting, more oi 
less, each of these sections, and reappcanng in a stil 
more deplorable and offeusive form in the drama of tin 
Restoration, from which he is entirely free. Jn thi: 
respect Samfon Agonisks desenes to bo ranbcd ns : 
Buntan poet's noble protest against the moral debase 
ment of bo th th csojqaods of the drama, against nhicl 
the fantastic protest of a Puritan enthusiast (Prynne u 
lus Hisimmastir, 1G32) had been directed in -vain, ant 
which was later on to call down on itself the mow 
cffectiio attack of a scholarly divme (Jeremy Collier, 
in his Short 1G98) Thq,jninty of Sam'^OT, 

AgonirttS is, perhaps, the most prominent trait that 
^akes this work stand out unique in the entire' tango 
of both Elizabethan and Restoration drama But it is 
Hot the only one m unj icldmg hostility to the roign- 
mg politics of his time, in deep settled religious belief, 
in a sublime spint of self sacrifice in the cause of 
patnolism and religion, in the bitterness of its scorn 
for the prcamiling tone of social manners, and m the 
wamin" aoice raised by its chonis against ovccss in 
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pilsslou, Samson Agomsks differs widel}' from tffo Eliza- 
bethan drama, avith its unqaostiowng obedience to 
established state authonty, its clear but cold reflection 
of the ways of society — accurate but uncensiinng — its 
credulous superstition undermining religious faith, and 
the unrestrained play it permitted to anolcnt passion 
million himself, in condemning the introduction of a 
comic element into tragedies, seems to emphasize his 
dissent-from the practice of Shaksporc himself and his 
school, on yet another point But these points of 
difference chmmatcd, there remams one broad point of 
resemblance, b)' iirtuc of nhich Shalcspere may still 
claim Milton among his sons . it is this — both have for 
their subject tlio portraiture of human nature and 
human passion Add to this the facts that hlilton like 
the Elizabethan dramatists since Jlarlowe, used blank 
verse as the metre of his drama, and that his syntax 
and idiom arc largely, though not exclusively Eliza- 
bethan, and the points of resemblance are, perhaps, 
exhausted 

Bnt evoiy trace of resemblance disappears when the 
comparison is transferred to the contemporarj’’ Restora- 
tion dramas; and Sani^n Agonisfcs stands out as sohtary 
in their midst, as Jlilton in the England of the Restora- 
tion, or Samson among the PhiUstmcs Shortly after 
the reopening of the theatres the Earl of Orrery wrote 
tho tragedy of the JBlacl Pnnrc, (not acted till 1GG7) m 
“ the French manner,” because the king approved of this 
manner of writing, which consisted in tho use of 
rhymed heroic couplets Tins oft-told story signifi- 
cantly points out how much the Restoration drama 
sought to accommodate itself to the tastes of tho Court, 
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and to follon- French models— tno influences extend- 
ing to far deeper matters than the innocent one of 
fhjmes, and ansorcrable for a grent deal of the lotv 
lone of sentiment and morahtj' pervading it Dn den 
in hi 3 Indian Queen (1G64) folloved the example of 
Orrery, and continued it in later plajs In l^GT^e 
defend ed_lho use -of rh^me in plays,- in Jus of 

Dramnhc and in the aery year in ivluch Sam^^on 

Ayoniilcs was licensed, brought out his most extravagant 
cITort in this line — lus ranting play of Alman:or and 
Almhulc. One cannot help exclaiming at the gro- 
tesque contrast, “ Surely, this play is the very Harapha 
of the heroic drama, confronting Samson Kext year 
appeared the Pehcarsal, a burlesque upon rhymed heroic 
pH}s, and directed, among others, against Dryden’s 
iniateaer the effect of tins ma} liaio been upon 
Dra den's feelings, no change avns visible in Ins mctliod, 
till 1G78, 11 hen he wrote AU for Loie, nn imitation, jn 
blank icrsc, of Shakspero’s Antony and Cleopafra, in 
iihich, iiliile obsening the “Unities,” ho rejects the 
classical model, as nnsiutcd to the spint of English 
tragedj So much for the contrast in form , still more 
striking is the contrast in snbjcct-matter In the 
Restoration drama the endences are but too clear of a 
servile upholding of the dinue nght of kings, and of 
jnsnlts to the memory of the late Commonwealth, of 
the collapse of all religious belief, and the degradation 
of religion, os m the later days of the Roman Republic, 
into a mere tool of goicmmont, of the nbccnce of any 
'=cntiment of patriotism, in vhich literature and court 
ahke followed the example of the king, of the pre- 
valence of gross immorality, traceable to the same 
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source, and of the influence (unliappily in ite ivorbt 
aspects) of foreign literatures, espcciallj that of Prance 
Instead of the model of the Attic drama, or of Sbaks 
pore, tbo Pestoration playwrights deliglited m seeldng 
' for inspiration in the alternate loi r-malcing and ranting 
of the lieroes of the French romances of CalprcnMc mA 
or in bofroinng''pl6t~ and character fiom the 
French dramatists of tlie 17th centurj’’, especially 
Sloliiire, and spoiling what they borrowed Thus wluld 
Braden, the rcprcsentati\ e dramatist of tlio Fostoratioii 
is busy producing heroic plays in heroic couplets, Milton 
enters liis practic-al protest against both, in the com- 
position of S'lmsm Adom’^teSj and although, later on, 
this representative recants his -neus, and attempts to 
rtM\e the school of Shakspcrc, the current of Eestora- 
tion drama continncd to flow in the channel once 
marked out for it, until it was checked by Colhei-’s 
attack Somewhat purified in tone, and with a newly 
acquired melancholy and pathos. Restoration tragedy 
ran a fresh course, till it may be said to haac cuded 
with Addison’s Cah (1713) This work was meant to he 
a reanal of the drama on a classical model, but "Whigs 
tirfd Tones only sought to find in it an mstrament of 
political faction. So, too, Restoration comedy lost 
jnuch in hnlhanco of wit, while it gamed something in 
morality of tone, and soon jiasscd in the Li/vtg Loio of 
Steele (3704) into the Sentimental comedy During the 
whole of tins penod, from the rise to the extinction of 
the drama of the Restoration, Samso n A^omstes stands 
alone, having not a smgle feature in common witli it, 
much that is directly antagonistic, and separated by a 
wide diflercncc eieu from tliat work winch may bo 
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expected to Inve approached it, at least in fonii, — 
nanioly, Addison’s Cato 

Sam’^on Agonntfs possesses yet another interest in the 
history of English literature — one that lies in the 
history of Jililton’s onn poetical ■writings It consists 
in tracing the change from the joy and hope of -vonth 
to the sadness and disappointment of old age, m con- 
nection mth his oim life, and ivith the religious and 
political causes to which that life had been devoted, In 
L’ Allegro and II Penseroso, Milton's mind is in suspense 
between the two great parties that then divided Eng- 
land, Ca\alier and Puntan, typified by Joy and Melan- 
choly, nhose claims are equally balanced In Comns 
already this balance inclines, and Iililton makes his 
choice Joy is now in his eyes associated with Yico and 
Melancholy noth Virtue Oomxts is the court of Charles 
I, as Dolihh is tho court of the Eestoration . The 
Ladj IS Virtue, and especially that particular iirtue — 
Chastity — which, more than any other, it was vam to 
seek for in court life , but she tj’pifics Virtue relying 
upon a spotless Conscience, looking forward in Faith 
and Hope, resisting Temptation, unconquerable in 
spirit, though her body is bound, and speedily lelcased 
from tho snares of Vice by the grace of Heaven She 
13 the Puntan cause mth a glonous future before it, ns 
Samson is that cause with nothing but a ruined past 
behind Ho represents Virtue fallen, looking back with 
a stricken Conscience upon tlio error that led him 
astray, his luturo darkened witli a struggle in which 
Despair seems veil nigh to oiercome tho Faith to which 
he still clings But tliough fallen, ho is not lost, ho 
too resists Temptation when renewed, and displays 
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towards enemies the same unjielding spmt as m tlie 
days of his glory , and though no Sahnna nses to sweet 
music to release him from his bonds, that release is 
effected m a manner whose awful terror makes it, at the 
same tune, a solemn expiation of his fault 

Cntics have found a parallel between the attack upon 
the clergy of the Estabhshed Church so pronounced m 
Lycidas, and the savage, because powerless, hatred of the 
pnests of Dagon, visible m Samson Agomstes In the 
latter, however, there is no direct reference to the 
Kestoration cleigy as there is m Lycidas, except perhaps 
one m 1 857 

^Wton’s ^grammar and idiom have been characterized 
os made up chiefly of two elements Shakspenan and 
Classical The following hst of pecuhanties under both 
these heads, is not meant to he exhaustive, hut is 
sufiicient-to show the extent and nature of the afiimty 
of Milton’s English both to Shakspere’s English and to 
classical Greek and Latm Explanations, where neces- 
sary, have been given, either here or in the iSTotes, but 
discussion, even if my limits permitted it, is rendered 
superfluous by Dr Masson’s General Essay on Miltov^s- 
' Erghsh and Dr Abbott’s Shalspenan Grammar To 
these two exhaustive works the student is referred for 
further information, 

L I/ATnCISMS — 

The CrcndcT of a word following that of the Latm word 
from which it is denred, or of the Latm eqmvalent 
for it — IL 71, 173, 612 (r n ), 613 
The Participial construction, i c. the nse of a particnple or a 
participial adjectire, instead of a snhstantive followed 
by a preposition, commonly "of” — IL 28-29, 61, 51S 
("against” is the prep here), 1253, 1377-8, 1433, 1489 
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Tlie Intcrrogati\ c lused in a dependent clause or sentence 
— IL 48, 167, 254<5, 604, 1361 ^ n ) 

The Antecedent Substantn e inferred h^m an adjective or 
a possessive pronoun — 11 73, 377, 1000, 1134, 1207 
Omission of tlic Antecedent — ^IL 150, 295, 310, 1317 
Use of aBelative for a DemonBtrativc,^and of a RclatUe 
' sentence for a Demonstrative sentence ^ — ^11 444, 4S2, 
1635, 171S 

Omission of the Terl> *‘to say ** — IL 782, S30, 895, 1205 
The Ethical Datn c — IL 439, 537 
Imitation of the Ablatit c Absolute — L 403 
**As so,” used like the Lat turn quitm** —11 
1550 51 

** All*’ used for “ any/* like the Lat **omnis ” — 82 

II Grv^rcisHS — 

Vcrbnm pr<r(pi(rn ^ , t c a vronl (usually a verb) that both 
directly expresses an idea, and indirectly implies 
another easily suggested by the first $95) — H 

139^0, 977, 1054d>, 10S9 90, 1343 
Tlie Participial construction — ^1 1540 
Omission of the Substantive Verb ‘^to bo** after a ^•erb of 
thinking —1 29 j 

III FiGbXtPS (many of %vlucli arc also classicisms) — 

or confnaiou of grammatical con^dnictiona 
—11 19 20, ISO 3, 493 G, 510 S, 773 7, 1107, 1671 

or the use of old grammatical forms — 1 1023 
(Other instances occur under diflbrent figures ) 

or the cmi'^ion of the connective conjunction 
— IL 41. 3G5 C. 417, 563, 939, mi 
DouMr I]nUrd)^ or a double meaning attached to a 
single word — IL 102, 230, 394, 1015 
£hfzU^q' or n«»e of one part of speech for another 
'Smn for Verb —11 27, 203, 2C7 
Verb fo** Xoun —11 257, 469, jooa, 1740 
Koun ^'or Adjective —11 1281, 1641 
Adjective for "Koun — 1L324,4S4, 1048,1153, 1211, 1302 
Noun for Adverb —1 1420 
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Adjective fpr^Adverb 6S3, 944 9B7, 1229, 1681 
Adverb for Adjective — ^11 268, 882 
Latin Participle from Noun — VL 1754, 1756 
Double Enallage/ or interchange of parts of speech — 
1 924 ^ ^ 


H^ivdxadysy or the expression of a single complex idea by 
means of trro nouna connected by a participle and ” 
or instead of by a noun qualified by on 

. adjective —U 105, 169, 636, 1394, 1734^5 
HypaUag^j>v the attribution of on adjective to another 
'^^than its natural noun, also called * Traii^cmd 
EpxiJiet^ —11 530, 552 

Hyper^KbUy or a displacing of the normal order of words 
m a sentence — IL 1238, 1505, 1623, 1647-8, 1726 
Lxtotesop^eioaiSy t t stating less" than is actually meant, 
^ usmgUvo ne^tives as a feeble eqm\alen^f an 
affirm^ive,^!! 180, 970^ 

I ^onn mv^ or the nse of a related word for the proper 
one, e g A bstra ct f or Cgncre^ ^ — 11 28, 635, 1512. 
Con 5 J 32 te,^r^^bstract —11 464, 899 Coimtry for 
Inhabitants — 11 889, 891 for ^ the. Whole 

\Syn^cdQcli^)y L 677 

Oxymoron y or the joining together of apparent contraries — 
IL 75, 100 

Pa) q noma syx^^ov play upon words having a similar sound, 
^bnt diiterent meanings — ^11 588, 1117-8, 1134, 1278, 
1529 


Fallacy y or ascribing htpn^ feeling to inanimate 
^ Ejects — L 8 

Prolcpaxs, or the use of a predicative adjective or participle 
in a sentence when the action imphed by tlie verb of 
the sentence takes place hcforcr that impbed by the 
adjective or participle — Ih 253, 439, 1134, 1241, 1430 
SyncaiSy or construction according to sense, rather than 
form — IL 424, 501, 645 0, 1408, 1604 
Zeng^nay or the connexion of one word with two words 
or clauses, to both of which it does not equally apply, 
BO that for one of them, another word, to be gathered 
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from the sense of the passage, must no mentally 
supplied ” (Kennedy) — ^11 139 40, 231 2, 66S, 738, 
1191, 1211 12, 1612 

IV Mtmj of the following constructions are Shaks- 
PEUIAN which of them are so, can be detemiined hy a 
reference to the Notes 

*^ 5 ’ used for ‘that’ — 1 854, used for ‘so that’ — \ 
1307 , onutted — L 031 

‘ cd/ the sign of tlxc passive participle, omitted after a 
denial sound — IL 31, 259, 1556, used for the active 
‘-inp’ — IL 119, 403, 1124, used for the adj term 
~1 916 

‘ ffady' used for ‘ would have ’ — IL 1019, 1495 
InJimUvc moodj used in a peculiar sense — IL 636, 1600, 
156G 

‘ impersonal, onutted — ^11 G3, 1455, 149S, 1600 
‘ Afin^,’ euphonic use of, for ‘ my * — U 45, 459 
2^cgatxrcSi two, not amounting to an oflinnatne — ^11 816 
ATomina^iie, omitted — U 906, 1040, 1344 " 

d^omtnafxi e ahsobd^y a quasi form of — 11 140, 1480 
-tVoun, omitted after an adj pronoun —11 260, 483 
Pafi! (cnsCj form of the, need for the past participle — ^IL 479, 
C29, 727 

Prefixes unusual forms of — 11 282, <42, 1022, 
Prtpatrtion^^ omitted after \crb3 and adjectives, nhcro 
they would now be expressed —11 820, 83S, 1202,1 31G 
obsololo force of, thus — Pf/= through, 11 188, 
1582, Por-through, L 1027. =aR, 1 1215 0/=rby, 
U G'lO, laiG, 1582; =for, 1 1320, r=from, IL 18S,^, 
8S0, 13C7 ; = through, 1 1307 7b = compared to, 1 

^ 050 , t=rr d, L 1530 Wtth^hy, II 7G3, 15SG , =in, 

1 1112 , =in the CJC3 of, 1 S50 

proammt urnd without ‘self’ —11 241,680, 149) 

* omitted at the beginning of a sentence —11 33, 

y>54, 1721 

‘ To omission of aonous forma of the verb, thus ‘to 
bo’ fa omitted — U 212, 800, 514, 654 840, JSOG , 
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‘ was ’ IS omitted — L 165, 418 , ‘ is there ’ omitted 
' —1 349 

Verb^ of Motion, such us ‘ to go ^ or * to come/ omitted — 
' IL 920. 1250, 1370, 1445, 1552 
' TTo^/ auxiliary used instead of *had * — 253 

The metre of Samson Agomstes is blank verse of jfive 
feet_jiL„6ach, line, imd^^h foot _consisting of _two 
; syllables, — an unaccented foUoved by an accented, 
i This IS known as Heroic ilanl leise, and^e^h foot so 
constituted is called an Iambus There are many 
variations, however, from this normal order, and two 
laews have been taken of them. The older view, 
commonly adopted in grammars, is to explam these 
variations according to rules of Greek and Latin pro- 
sody Thus, when three syllables occur m a foot, they 
are reduced to two by processes called crasis or 
sgmzests or ehsion of synalcepha, e.g “the Ocean stream” 
becomes “th’ Ocean stream.” Such processes, however, 
seem to be repugnant to the character of Enghsh pro- 
nunciation, as may be seen by simply wntmg the above 
as it would be pronounced, if this system were 
followed — “ thocean stream ” Dr Massob, who nghtly 
calls such pronunciations “ comicalities ” when apphed 
to Enghsh, adopts a second -vieW' — namely, that of 
having the number of syllables the same m scanning 
as they are in actual pronunciation, and providmg for 
them as simple tnsylldbic variations from the normal 
' order, e g — “ Biit prdv\ j d^nce 6r ] instinct | 6f nd | 
time sedms ” , whei e the trisyllable is an amphibrach , 
“ AfPdrd I mi dssdss | ina [ tM dnd | bfetrdy’d ” , where 
the tnsyllable is an anapaest (the most common form of 
this variation) 
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Anotlier rule of classical prosody, liy ivliicli no 
departure from the scheme of the verse is permitted, 
eien ivhon the number of syllables in a foot remains 
unaffected by the proposed change, is also disregarded 
by bldton Thus, in his i orse an mmhm may he dis- 
placed by other tivo-sjllabled feet Such a displace- 
ment Dr Masson calls a dissyllahc \arMhon, c.g — “O 
mdd 1 niss I to | iMnh ihc j Of strOng | tst ninOs,” avhere 
there occur two dissyllabic vanations — a. i^ijrrlnc va. the 
second, and a spondee m the third, foot " F"'dl bf j 
dnine | instinct j dflhr ] sOme prOof,” whore the first 
and fourth feet are trochees 

A third peculiantv, which, more Ilian anj other, has 
draim upon Samson Agomsies the chaise of harsh ver- 
sification, is the use of a lino mth a siipcmnmcrary -finat 
syllable This is due to tlie old Enghsh practice of 
ending a lerso with a strong syllable followed by a 
vcih one. The proportion of sucli extra sjllabled lines 
is larger m Milton’s dramatic, than in his epic, poems, 
the proportion in Samson Agomstes being, according to 
Masson, one in every six lines of dialogue, while in 
I'aradts: Itcgaincd it is one in every thirt}' See 11 303, 
30G, 039 etc 

Milton uses Alexanduncs or Iambic Hexameters in 
certain places where the length of the i ei'sc is meant to 
be an echo of the sense See IL 1 16, 149, 157, 407, 630, 
1035, 1420 , and the notes upon them 

In the following v ords the accent follows that of the 
word (Latin or French) from which each is denied — 
txp' Us,' \\ 32, 525, caplhcd, 1 S3, (rfkd 1 98, traits - 
1 209, coiiliite,] o02 , ferment 1 019, irrepanillc, 

1 614, conti t,) 865, cornTdiles,! 1162, tas/firc/, 1 1545 
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Effective Caesuras, or a distinct stop in tbe middle of 
a foot, serving to emphasize the idea contained in the 
portion of the \erse preceding the stop, occur in the 
follovung hnes— 101, 201, 375, 775, 944, 946, 1213, 
1321, 1371, 1418 The effect is most stnlung vrhen the 
caesura recurs in the middle of the first or second foot 
Dr Masson gives a more extended meaning to the Mil- 
tonic caesura (voL i p cxxi n ) 

jd change of mdre, meant to mdicate contempt, occurs 
in IL 298, 775, 1072, or to convej’- a repulsive idea, in 
11 621-622 

Lastly, hlilton, in his prefatory note to Paradise Losf, 
gives his reasons for the low opmion he had of rhgme 
as an instrament of verse — namely, that "it is the 
iinvontion of a barbarous age, to set off irretched matter 
'and lame metre”, and a thing "to all judicious ears, 
trinal and of no true musical delight ” His theory 
recoiv es practical illustration from the use to which ho 
puts rhyme in Samson Agomstes In a great number of 
instances where it occurs, it is meant to convoy a 
feeling of contempt or disesteem for the person or 
thing referred to, or the thought or sentiment embodied, 
c<7 11 170 5, 297-S, 303-6, C58-9, 068 9, 072-3, 074 5, 
688-91, 1010-17, 1031-2, 1841-2, 1053 60, 1525-6 In a 
few instances the use of rhymes seems to be accidental 
or, at least, of doubtful import, eg ll 610-1, 615-6, 
973-4, 1519-20 
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AT^stot Poet cap 6 Tpaytfidia filfiTja-ii irpd^ws (TTrouSafaj, etc — 
Tragoedia est imitatio actioms senre, etc , per miaencordiam et 
metum perficxens talium affectuum iHstrationem, 




OF THA'T SORT OF DRAMATIC POEM 
CALLED TRAGEDY 

Tk^edy, as ifc ^Yas anciently composed, hath been ever held the 
gravest, moralest, and mostjprofitablc of all other poems, there- 
fore said by Anstotle to be of power, by raising pity and fear, or 
terror, to purge the mind of those and such like passions, — that 
la, to temper and reduce them to just measure with a kind of 
dehght, stirred up by readmg or seeing those passions well 
mutated} JTor is Nature u-anting in her own effects to make 
good his assertion , for bo, in physic, things of melanchohc hue 
and quality arc used against melancholy, soui against sour, salt 
to remo\ e salt humours Hence philosophers and other gravest 
unters, as Gicoro, Plutarch, and others, frequently cite out of 
'tragic poets, both to adorn and illustrate their discourse The 
Apostle Paul himself thought it not nnu orthy to insert a \ erse 
of Eunpides into the text of Holy Scripture, 1 Cor xa 33 , and 
Paneus, conunenting on the Reidatxon^ divides the whole book, 
as a tragedy, mto acts, distingmshed each by a Chorus of 
heavenly harpmgs and song between Heretofore men m highest 
tdigmty have laboured not a little to be thought able to compose 
»a tragedy Of that honour Dionysius the elder was no less 
ambitious than before of lus attaining to the tyranny Augustus 
Caesar also had hegim his hut, unable to please his own 

judgment uith what he had begun, left it nnfinishecL Seneca, f 
the philosopher, is by some thought the author of those' tragedies^^ 
(at least the best of them) that go under that name Gregory 
Naaanzen, a Father of the Church, thought it not unbeseeming 
the sanctity of his person to write a tragedy, winch he entitled 
Ch'nH Snfftrinq This is mentioned to vindicate Tragedy from/ 
the small esteem, or rather infamy, which in the account of 
many it undergoes at this day, with other common inteidudes { 

3 
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happening through the poet a error of intermixing comic stuff 
with tragic sadness and gravity, or introducing tmial and 
\'ulgar persons 'which by all judicious hath been counted 
absurd, and brought in ^nthont discretion, corruptly to gratify 
the i>oople. And, though ancient Tragedy use no Prologue, yet 
using sometimes, m case of self defence or explanation^ that 
which Martial calls an Epistle, m behalf of tins trageily, coming 
forth after the ancient manner, much different from uhat among 
us passes for best, thus much beforehand may be tpisdcd ^ — that 
Chorus 13 here introduced after the Greek manner, ^t^jraoicnt 
onlj , but mc^em, and still m use among tbe It abans In the 
modelling therefore of this poem, with good reason, the Ancients 
and Itainns arc rather foUou cd, as of much more authontj and 
fame The measure of \ erse used in the Clionis is of all sorts, 
called bj the Greeks J/ono^^ropAic, or rather ApolelymcnoTit 
uitbont regard luid to Strophe, Antistrophc, or Epodc, — 'uhich 
were a kind of stanzas framed only for the music, then used 
nrth the Cboms that sung, not essential to the poem, and 
therefore not material , or, licing divided into stanzas or pauscsj 
they maj 1)0 called AUcrostropha Division into act and scehe, 
referring chiefly to the stage (to which this work never was 
intended), is here omitlc<l 

It Bufflcca if the whole drama be found not produced iKiyond 
tbe fifth act Of the st\lc and uniformity, and that commonly 
called the plot whether intricate or explicit, — which is nothing 
indeed but such economy, or di’qwsilion of the fable, as maj 
stand best with ^c^»^mlbt^do and decorum, — thoj only 'will best 
judge who arc not unacqualntctl with ^Eschylus, Sqjdjpelos, and' 
Funpidcs, the three tragic jKieis unc<iuallcd jet by anj, and the 
Ixtct rule to all who endeavour to write Tragedj The circnm- 
Hcnpliou of time, wberem theuliolc drama begins and ends, is, 
according to ancient rule and liest example, 'within the space of 
twenty four hours 



THE AEGUjMENT 


Samson% mndc captive, blind, and now m the pnson ut Gaza, there 
to lalwur OK in a common 'vvorkhousc, on a festn al day, m the 
goneml cessation from laljour, comes forth into the open air, to a 
place nigh, somewhat retired, there to sit n wliile and homonn 
hi3 condition VTliorc ho happens at length to bo Msited by 
certain friends and equals of hiR tribe, vrhich make the Clionis, 
■vvho seek to comfort him what they can , then hy lus old fatlicr, 
Manoa, who endca^ ours the like, and ^vlthal tolls him his purpose 
to procure Im hbcrtj hy ransom , lastly, that this feast was pro 
claimed by the Philistines as a day of thanksgiMug for their 
deliverance from the hands of Samson — which yot more troubles 
him Jktanoa then departs to prosecute his endeavour with the 
Phibstian lords for Samsoirs redemption who, in the mean- 
while, 1 $ Visitccl hy other persons, and, lastly, by a public officer 
to require Ins coming to the feast before the lords and people, to 
plaj or show his strength in their presence Ho at first refuses, 
dismissing the public officoi with absolute denial to come , at 
length, persuaded mwanllj that this was from God, lie yields to 
go along w ith him, w ho came now the second time w ith groat 
threateninga to fetch him The Cliorus jet remaining on the 
place Manoa returns full of joyful hope to procure ere long his 
son’s deb\ crance , in tlio midst of which discourse an Ebrew 
comes in haste, confusedly at first, and afterwards more dis 
tinctly, relating the catastrophe — what Samson liad done to the 
Philistines, and by accident to himself , w hcrow ith the Tragcily 
ends 
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THE PEIlSO^^S 

S \MS0N 

M vvoA, the father of Sam«on Vublic Officer 
1) viitLu^, ht3 xnfe Messenger 

HARArjiA of Gath Cliorrw of Danitcs, 

Tlic Scone, before Uie Pnson in Gaza 



SAJ^iSOK AGONISTES 


Saim A little ouward lend thy guiding hand 
To thes e dark steps, a little further on , 0^ " ' 

Por ponder bank hath choice of sun or shade, rt 
There I am 'vront to sit, when any chance 
Peheves me from my task* of seri'jlejoil, 

Daily in the common prison ^l^g^enjoined me, ^ 
Wheie I, a prisoner chained, scarce freely draw 
The^hir, impnsoned also, close and damp, 
"Urnyholesome dranght But here I feel amends — 
Tlie breath of heaven fresh blowing, pure and swe^t. 
With d^'-spmig bom , heie leave me to respire^ 
This day a solemn feast the people hold 
To Dagon, their sea-idol, and forbid 
Laborions works. Unwillingly this rest 
Iheir superstition yreWs me , hence, with feave 
Betirmg fiom the popular noise,' I seek 
This unfrequented place to find some ease — 

Ease to the body some, none to the mmd 

From restlesp thoughts, that, like a deadly swamr 

Of ho rnets armed, no sooner found 

But rusli upon me thronging, and present ^4^ 

Times past, what once I was, and what am now 

Oh, wherefore was my birth from Heaven foretold 

Twice by an Angel, who at last, in sight 

Of both my’' parents, all m flames ascended 

Prom oif the altar where an offering burned, 


e 
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As 111 a ficr\ column clianoting 

Dih godlike presence, and from sonic great act 

Or beiicTit revealed to Abraham’s race ? 

Wli}' vas mj breeding ortlercd and prescribed 10 

As of a pei*son separate to God, 

Designed for great cxjdoits, if I must die 
Betrayed, captned, and both ru} e}es put out, 

Afode of enemies tlio sconi and gaze, ^ 

To grind in brazen fetters under task ^ i ' ' * 

With this lieaA en-giftcd strength ? 0 glonous strcngtli, 

Put to tlie labour of a beast, deliascd - 

Lower than lx>nd“S]a\ e I Promise was that I 

Should Israel from Philistmn } oke deln er 1 

iVfik for this great deliverer now, and find him 40 

Eyeless in Gaza, at the null with slaves, 

Himself in bonds under Phihstinn } okc. 

Yet 8ta\ , let me not rashly call iii doubt 
Di\ino prediction What if all foretold 
Had been fulfilled but througli mine own default ? 
Whom have I to complain of but im self, 

Who this high gift of strength committed to me, 

In vhat part lodgetl, how easily bereft / 

Under the seal of silence could not keep. 

But wcakh to a woman must reveal it, 50 

Ocrcome with unportunih and tears? 

O imjiotence of mind m bodv strong ^ 

But what IS strength without a double sliarc 
Of w isdom ? Vast, uuw ield;y , bimlcnsomc, 

Proudh secure, ^ot liable to fall 
^ B\ weal est subtleties , not mnde to i ule, 

But to sub-^trvo wheie W3H^lom bears command 

Go<l, when he g^ivc me strength, to show withal r 

How slight the gift wom, Inmg it in mv Imu 

But peace ^ I imi'Jt not quairel with the will CO 

Of highest dispensation, which herein 

ILajdv had ends above mv reach to kniov\ 
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SnflSces that to me strength is my bane, 

And proves the source of all my miseries — 

So many, and so huge, that each apart 
Would ask a life to ^il But, chief of all, 

0 loss of eighty of thee I most complain ’ 

Bhud-among enemies ! O worse than chams, 

Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age ! 
vLigl^,.t]:iej)nme work of God, to me is extuict, 70 
And all her various objects of delight 
Annulled, which might in part my grief liave eased 
Infenor to the vilest now become 
Of man or worm, the vilest here excel me 
They creep, yet see , I, da^js in li ght, exposec 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wiong, 

Within doors, or without, still as a fool,/r/^'i /* 

In power of others, never m my ov n — 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half 

0 daik, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 80 

Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 

Without allji ope of day 1 

O first-created beam, aud thou great Word, 

“ Let there be light, and light was over all,” 

Wliy am I thus bereaved thy prime decree ? 

Tlie Sun to me is dork 
And silent as the Moon, 

When she deserts the night. 

Hid in her vacant inteilunar cave 

Since light so necessaiy is to life, 90 

And almost life itself, if it be tni^ 

That light IB in the soul, 

iShe all m every jiart, wliy was the sight 

To such a tender ball as the eye confined, 

So ol^ons and so easy to be quenched, 

(And not, as feelmg, through all parts difiitsed, 

[That she might look at will through every poi^e ? 

Then had I not been thus einled from light, 
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As in tho land of darkness, 3 ct in liglit, 

To In e a life lualf dead, a hnixg death, 100 

And Imncd , hut, 0 yet more misemhle * 

M%self my sepulchre, a„mo\ing grave , 

^ Buned, yet not exempt^ 

^ B3 pn\ liege of death and hunal, - ^ 

From worst of other evils, pains, and^w'rongs , 

But made hcrch3 obnoxious more ^ 1 

To ill the miseries of life, 

Life in captmty 
Among inhuman foes 

But who arc these? for witli joint pace I heir 110 

Tlie trcid of manj foot steenng this wa} , 

Pcrliaps m3 enenues, who come to stare 
At m\ aflliction, and perhaps to insult — 

Tlieir diih practice to afilict me more 
Char This, tins is he , softlj a while , 

Let 118 not hreaft in iqion him 
0 change hevond report, thought, or belief ! 

See how he lies at random, carcle£sl3' diffuse< 

With Laiigtushed head urjpropt-, 

As one post liope, abandoned, 

And b\ himself given over, 

- In Blavnsh ImhiL ill-fitted weeds 
O'er worn and 

Or do m3 eves misrepresent? Can this he he 
That heroic, that renowTicd, 

Irrc'^Htihlc Samson ? whom, unarmed, 

No strength of man, or fici'cest wild beast, could withstand , 
^Wlio tore the lion as the lion teal's the lud 
Ran on cmltattlcd armies clad m iron 
And, wiajxmless Inmself, 

Made annn ndtculons, useless tho forgora*- * ; 

Of braren shield and spear, the hammered ciunss 
^rhal3lKian teni[>cretl steel, and frocl of mail 
\damantcan proof . ' 
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But Eafest lie ■who stood aloof, 

'Wien uisupportably his foot advanced, 

In Ecom of their proud arms and warlike tools, 

Spumed them to death bj troops The bold Asc^ionite 
Med from his honj:amp , old warriors tamed 
Their plaited backs under his heel, 140 

Or grovelling soiled their crested helmets m the dust 
} Then with what tnvial weapon came to hand, 

; The ]aw of a dead ass, his sword of bone, 

] A thousand fg^kins fell, the flower of Palestine, 

‘\lu Eamath-kchi, famous to this da^ 

;Tlien by mam force pulled up, and on his shoulders bore, 
^he gates of post and massy bar, 

TJp to the lull byJSebron, seat of giants old — 
jlTo 3 oumey of a SabtetJ^ay, and loaded so — 

I/ike whom the Gentiles feign to bear up Heaven 
tTOicd'ESaiY JT ifrst fiewaif — 

Th}’' bondage or lost sight, 

I Prison withm prison 
llusep^blr dar^? ^ 

TIiou art become (0 worst imprisonment ^ ) 

The dungeon of th} self , thy soul 
) (Which men enjo} mg sight oft without cause complain) 
r Impnsoned now indeed, 
t In i :eal cto kne^^of ^the bod} dw ells, 

" Shut up from outward light IgO 

? To mcorporate with gloom} night 
\Yot mward light, alas * 

^Puts forth no 
O mirror of our fickle state, 

>Smce man on earth imparalleled * 
iThe rarer thy example stands, 

By how much from the top of wondrous glory, 

Strongest of mortal men, 

To lowest pitch of abject fortane thou art fallen 
For him I reckon not in lugh estate 


r 
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TTliom long descent of birth, 

Or tlic sphere of fortune, , 

But thee, whose strengtli, while virtue wus her mate, 

Slight ha\c subdued the Eartli, 

I7nneTsalI> crowned with highest praises, > 

♦Shnw I hear the sound of words , their seine the air 
Dissohcs unjointed ere it reach my car 

C/ior He pjienJvR let us draw nigh Matchless in might-, 
Tlie glon Late of Israel, now the gnef * 

Wc come, thj fnends and neighbours not unknown, ^BO 
From Eshtaol and Zqfa’s fruitful ^a^e, ^ ^ 

To > isit or bewail thee , or, if better, 

Counsel or consolation we nm} bnng, ^ i 

e to thy sores apt words ha'v c power to sw nge^^ 

/riic tumours of a troubled mind, ^ ^ V ^ 

I And are as balm to festered wounds v ^ 

Samf Your coming, fnends, rern cs mo , for I learn 
Now^f my own evpenence, not by talk, */ 

How counterfeit a coin tho\ aVe who ‘fnends^ 

Bear m their sniHuracnption (of the most 190 

I would bo understcKHl) In pro'^rous days 
Tliey swami, but in aJ\ crec watlidraw their head, 

Not to be found, tliough souglit Yo see, 0 friends, 

How man\ e\ ils have enclosed me round , 

Vet tlmt winch was the worst now least afUicts me, I 
Blindness , for, Ind T sight, confusctl with shame, 

How could I once look up, or heai c the head, ? 

WIio, like a fooh'^h pilot, Imc slnpwiwcketl 
^f} > C'^^el t rusted to mo f i oni aboi e, , 

Glonoush nggi><l, and for^w onl, a tear,-- £00 

Fool ’ have divulgtal the secret gift of GckI ’ 

Ton deceitful woman? Tell me, fnends, v 
Am I not ^:uug and proverl>c<l for a fool 
hi c\ erj fitrcct ? Bo thc\ not aa} , * How w ell 
Are come upon lutu his dc*?ert 3 * ? Yet wlij 7 
Immcasurablt strength thc\ might IxhoM 
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In me , of wisdom nothing more than mean 
This with the other should at least hare paired , 

: These two, proportioned ilh drove me transverse, t 
■^Chor. Tax not divme disposal Wisest men 210 
Have erred, and by ba^ \vomen been deceived., 

And shall again, pJigfi^id^Gy ne’er^so wse // 

Deject not^ theji^ so overmuch th^self^-" ^ ^ 

Who hast of sorrow thy fuU load besides 

Yet, truth to say, I oft hn^e heard men wonder 

YTiy thou should’st wed Phihstiau women rather, 

Than of thine own tnbe fairer, or as fair, 

At least of thy own nation, and as noble 
/ ^Sams Tlie first I saw at Tmma, and she pleased 
Me, not m3 parents, that I songht to wed 220 

The daughter of an mfidel Tliey knew not 
^That what I i^honed wasj)/ God , I knew ^ 

^From and thevefore urged ” 

The marriage on, that, by occasion hence, 

I might hegm IsraeFs deliverance — 

The work to winch I was divinely gdled 
jiroving false, the ne^t I took to wife 
(O that I never had I fond wish too late !) 

Was in the vale of Sorec, Dahla, 
yTlmt s peciou s monster, my accomplished snare 230 
I thought it lawful from formei act, 

And the same end, still watchmg to oppress 
Israels oppressors. Of what now 1 suffer 
She was not the prime cause, but I m3"self, 

Who, vanquished vuth a peal of words, (O weakness !) 
Gave up m3 fort of sdence to a woman (% 

ChoT In seeking just occasion to pi^v^ke 
Tlie Phihstme, thy countO'’^ enemv, 

Thou never wast remiss, I hear thee witness , 

Yet Israel still serves uutli all his sons ^ lo 

, Sams That fault I take not on me, but transfer 
On IsraeVs governors and heads of tribes, 
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Who, seeing tho^c great aels v?hicK God had done 
Singh bj me ngainat their conquerors, 

Acknovrledgcd not, or not at all considered/^ 

Deliverance ofTered. I, on the other side^ 

Used no ambition to commend my deeds , 

The deeds themselves, though mute, spohe loud 

But tliei jiemisted deaf, and vrould not seem 

To count them things 'svorth notice, till at length 2o0 

Their lortls, the Phiiistmcs, with gathered po'^ers ^ 

Entered Judea, seeking me, wlio then 

Safe to the rock of Etham \v»as retired— 

Not flying, but forecasting in w hat place 1 1 
To set upon them, vrhat advaintaged best 
ilcanvrlnle the men of Judah, to prevent 
The harass of then land, beset me round , 

I vs illmgl} on some conditions came 

Into their hands, and the) as gladly Jicld me , 

To the Uncucunicisetl a welcome prey, 2(SQ 

Bound with tvs o cords. But cords to me were thi*eads 
Touched with the flame on their whole host I tlevs 
Unarmed, and with a tns lal weapon felled 
Tlieir choicest voiith , thc) only lived vs ho fled 
Had Judah fliat da) joined, or one whole tribe, 

Tliev liad b\ this ]>ossessc<l the loweiw of Gath, 

And lonloil o\er them whom novs the) serve 
But wliat more oft, in nations grown corrupt, 

And In their vices brought to sen itudc, 

Than to love bondage more than libertv — 270 

Bondage with case than Btrenuons liberty — 

And to despise, or env \ , or suspect, 

Whom God hath ofjna s]>ecml favour raiReJ 
As their deliverer ? If he nught begin, 

Uo\\ frequent to dwert Inm, and at last 
To lieap ingratitudt\pu wortliicst dec<ls * 
r/or Thv words to jn\ romembiance bnng 
How *^uccolh and the fort of Pcnncl 
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jTIioir great dpln crer contemned 
The nmtohloss^'Gidfion, in pursui 

JIadian, and her vanquished kings , < 
jAnd hon ingrafeeful Ephraun 
-|Had dealt with Jephtha, vrho argument, 

|Not V orse than hy lus shield and spear, 

’Defended Isiaol fi'om th)^ Ammonite, 

Had not his prowess quelled their pride 
In that sore battle when so many died 
Without repneve, adjudged to death y^‘- - ) 

For want of w ell pronouncing Shibboleth 
^ Sams Of such examples add me to the roll 290 

JAIc easily indeed mine may neglect,'' ’ 

^ But God^s propose d dcJi\ erance not so 

Cfhor Just are the ways of God, 

And justifiable to men, 

' Unless there be vho think not God at all 
J If anj lie, they walk obscure , 
f For of such doctrine never \^as theie school, 

^Biit the heart of the v ^ ^ 

f'^And no man therein dogtor but himself ^ 

/ Yet more there be who doubt his waj s not just, 300 
As to his owi edicts found contradicting , 

Tlien give the reins to wandenng thought, 

Regardless of lus glory^s dimin ution. 

Till, by tbcir oum perplexities involved, ^ 
y'Tlie^ ravel more, still less resolved, 

^But never find self-satisfying solution. 

As if they would confine the Tntenninable,^^^^'^- 
^ And tic him to lus oim prescript, "" 

} Wlio made our laws to bind us, not himself, 

J And hath full right to exempt 310 

i Whomso it pleases him by choice 
I From national obstriction, without tauit,t^ 

^ Of sm, or le gal deb t , C - ^ ^ - 

For with lus own laws he can best dispenje 
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He vrovld not else, v?l\o ne\ cr wantetl means, 

Nor in respect of tlie enemy jnst cause, 

To set Ins people free, 

^n^ c proinpte<l tins lieroic NazantOj'' 

Against Ins vow of stnetost parity, 

To seek in mamage that fallacious bndo, 

Unclean, unchaste 

Down, Iteason, then , at least, \7vm reasonings down 
niimigh Ecason hero a^cr ^ ^ v- 
tatat moral %crdit qints her^f^fflclean 
/Uncliaste was suhstquent , her stain, not Ins 
But see * here comes thy reverend sire, 

With careful step, locks white as doyn, 

Old Manoa advise C- ^ / 

Forth witli liow thou oughtSt to I'eccn c Inm 

Ay ine^ another invaul gnef, awaked 330 
With mention of that name, renews the assault 
if an Brethren and men of Dan (for such ye 
Tiiongh in tins luicouth place), if old respect-, ^ 

As I baippc^e, towards yoni once gloried fneud, 

M> son, now capti\c, hither hath informed t 
Your younger feet, while mine, cast hack with age, 
Came lagging after, say if he he here. 

C/tor As signal nov, lu low dejected state ' 

As erst in lugheat, hehold him where he lies. 

Man O miserable change I Is this the man, 340 
Tliat imnuciblc Samson, far renowned, 

Tlie dread of Ismcrs foes, wlio with a strength 
Equivalent to Angela* walked their streets, 

None ofienug fight , who, single combatant, 

Duelled their amnes ranked in proud am^ , 

Ilimaelf an arnn — now unequal match 
To aa\e himself against a cownrd armed 
^ At one spear s length ? 0 ever-fading trust 
Un inorlal ptrength ’ and, oli, what not in man 
'l>eceirable and ram 1 Na\ , what thing good 350 
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Prayed for, l;iiit often proves^ our iroe, our bane ? 

I prayed for children, and thought barrenness 
In wedlock a reproach , I gained a son, 

And such a son as all men liailed me happy 
Who would be now a father in my stead ? 

Oh, wherefore did God grant me my request, 

And as a blessmg with such pomp adorned ? 

Why aie his gifts desirable, to tempt 
Our earnest prayers, then, given with solemn hand 
gra^s, draw a scorpion’s tail behind ? 360 

^or this did the Angel twice descend? for this 
’^rdamed thy nurture holy, as of a plant 
^Select and sacred ? glonous for a while, 

The miracle of men , then in an houi 
Ensnared, assaulted, overcome, led hound, 

Tliy foes’ dension, captive, poor and blind, 

Into a dungeon thrust, to work with slaves ^ 
j Alas ' methmks whom God hath chosen once 
^To worthiest deeds, if he through frailt} err, 
sHe should not so o’erwhelm, and as a tluall 370 

^Subject him to so foul mdigmties, 

’Be it but for honour’s sake of formei deeds 

Sams Appomt not heavenly disposition, fatlier 
Nothing of all these evils hath befallen me 
But justly , I myself have bi ought them on , 

Sole author I, sole cause If aught seem vile, 

As nle hath been my folly, who have pinfaned 
The mystery of God, given me under pledge 
Of vow, and liave betmyed it to a woman, 

A Cbnaamte, my faithless enemy 380 

This well I knew, noi was at all surprised, 

But warned by^oft experience. Did not she 

Of Timna first betray me, and reveal 

The secret wrested from me m her bighth ^ 

Of nuptial love piofessed, caiiying it straight 
To them who had corrupted hei, my spies 

B 
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Aiid rivals ? In this other vras there found 
Jtore faith, vrho, also in her pnmc of love, 

Spousal trabrices, n toted Avith gold, » , 

"niongh olTercd onlv, h\ the scent conpeivcd,**'^ \^90 

Her spunous first-born, 1 reason against me ? 

Tlincc sbe assaved, vrith flattering pra^ei's and sighs, 

And amorous reproaches, to van from me 
^ ISI} capital secret, m what part my strength 
Laj stored, in vhat port summed, that she might know ^ 
Thnce I deluded her, and turned to sport 
Her im])ortunit) , each time perceiving 
Hov opouh and with what impudence 
She purposed to betra} me, and (which was worse 
Tlian undisscmbled hate) with what contempt 400 

She sought to make mo tr aitor to iny gelf 
Yet, the fourth time, vhen, nmstcnng all her wiles, 

YTith blandished parleys, feminine assault^ 

Tonguc-battencs, she surcei^ed not day nor night 
To storm me, over-vatched and weaned out, 

At times vheii men seek most repose and rest, 

I i lelded, and unlockcel her all my heart, 

Who, with a gram of manhood well resolved, 

!ylight cnsilv have shook ofl all hei suan 

But foul efrennnac% held mo \okcd 410 

ITcr liond-slavc, O ludigmU , 0 blot 

To lionour and religion ^ sen do mind 

Kcwnided well with serMlc punishment ' 

^Tht liase degree to winch I now am fallen, 

Tli( ^e rags, this grinding, is not \ ct so l'a<^e 
Aft wns mv former «cmtudc, ignoble, 

TJnmanh, ignominious^, infaraous, 

lnn» slaver) , and that bhndncBs worse than tins, 

Tint saw not liow degenerateh I sened 

Va/i I cannot praise tU\ niamage-cboices, son — 420 

Ratlier approved them not , but thou didst plead 
Divine impulsion prom^iting how thou might’bl 
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Find some occasion to uxfest onr foes 
I ^te no_t , tins I am sure — onr foes 
Found soon occasion thereby to make thee 
Their captive, and their jtoumph , tliou the sooner 
iTemptation found’st, or over-potent charms, 

ETo vioLate the sacred tnist of silence 
. ©eposited witlun thee — ^vrhicli to ha-v e kept 
Tacit was in thy power True , and thou bear’st 430 
Enough, and more, the burden of that fault , C??vcc^ 
Bitterly hast thou paid, and still art paying, ^ 
That ngid scpre A worse thing yet remains -I 
^TThis da> the^iiilistines a pQpuhi feast >- 

Jpere celebrate m Gaza, and proclaim 
r jGreat pomp, and sacrifice, and praises loud, 

* To Dagon, as their god who hath delivered ^ 

Thee, Samson, bound and bhnd, mto their hands — 
^Them out of thme, who slew’st themimany a slaim 

Dagon shall be minified, and God, "" | MO 

rBesides wjiom is no god, compared with idols, 

J ^Disglonfied, blasphemed, and had in scorn ^ 

Bv the idolati'ous rout amidst their wine , 

JWhich to have come to pass by means of thee, 
iSamson, of all thy suflfenngs think the heaviest, 
lOf all reproach thejnost with shame that evei 
fCouId have befallen thee and thy father’s house 
Sams Father, 1 do acknowledge and confess 
Tliat I this honour, I this pomp, havje brought 
To Dagon, and advanced his praises high 450 

Among the Heathen round— to God have brought 
Dishonour, obloquy, and oped the mouths 
Of idolists and atheists , have brought scandal 
i^To Israel, diffidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, prpppnse enough before 
To waver, or fall off and 30 in witli^dols 
Which 18 my chief afiliction, shame and sorrow, 

The anguish of soul, that suffers not 
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Mine e^ c to Inrboxir sleep, or tliouglits to rest 

Till‘d onh hope relieves mo, that the strife 4G0 

With me hath end Ail the contest is novr 

'Tvrixt God and Dagon Dagon hath presumed, 

Me 01 Cl thrown, to order hs^^vith God, 5*; ' 

His deit> comparing and preferring 
"Ikforc the God of AbrahaiTL He, he sure. 

Will not connive, or bngor, tlms provoked, 

But will anae, and his great name assert, 

*Dagon must stoop, and shall ere long receive 
Such a discomfit as shall quite despoil him 
Of all these boast e<l t roph ies won on me, i 
And with c qnfps ion blapk his w orshipers > / 

J/aw ith cause this hope i'elie\ cs thee , and these words 
I a prophoc} recene , for God 
^Nothing more certain) will not long defer 
To Miulicate the glor\ of hib name 
Agamst all com|>etition, noi will long 
Endme it doubtful whether GckI be Lord 
Or Dagon But for thee what shall be done ? 

Thou mubt not m the meanwhile, here foigot, 

Lie in tlm miserable loathsome plight 480 

Negloctcfl I already ha\e made wa\ 

To some Plulistian lords w itli^w horn to treat 
About thj ransom Well the\ maj by this 
lla\c satisfied their utmost of rc\enge, 

B\ pains and slavencs, worse than death, inflicted 
On thee, w ho n(>w no more canst do them hann 

Spare tliat propo^^al, father , spaio the tiouble 
Of that solicitation Let me here, 

' As I dca‘*^rvc, pa} on m\ punishment, 

^And cjpnto if possible, mv enme, 490 

phameful g'uruUta " To ha\ c ret ealed 

jilow iirjnou'i iiad the fact been how deserving 
k c.ntmpl anti seoni of all— to be excluded 
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Ail friendship, and avoided as a blab, 

Tlic mark of fool set on his ^ 

? ut I Goct^ counsel have not kept, Ins holj secret 
lesnmptuonsly ha\c published^ impioush, 

JWcakl^ at least and shatnefullj — a sin 

SCliat Gentiles in then jxinijiles condemn 600 

, To then Ab^nnd boirid pains confined 

ifan Be pemtent-, and foi tli} fault contiite , 

But act not in tin o^ni aflliction, son 
Eepont the sm , but*, if the pumsliment 
Thou canst avoid, self piesenatioii bids , 

Or the execution lca\ e to high diS]}osal, 

And let another hand, not tluiie, exact 
Jli^ pcnrd^fprfeit fiom til} self Poihaps^f '^^ ^ 

:God 'Will releu t, and quit thee all Ins debt , - 

^Who c^elmole appioves and moie accepts 510 

j(Best pleased vith humble and filial submission) 

^Him who, imploring nici'c}, sues for life, 

Thau vho, self-rigorous, chooses death ns due , 

Which argu es over-]ust, and Relf-displcased^]^s-ci>C-\ 
.For self-ofience more than for God offen d ccQ . ' 

JKeject not-, then, what offcied moans who knows 
|But God hath set befoi fi,u g to letum thee 
'Home to thv country and his^ sacred house, 

Where thounm^st bring thy offeinigs, to avei t 
His furthei ul^^th pm^ ers and ‘vows lenewed 
Sa77is His jxirdon I imploie , but, as foi life, 

To what end should I seek it ? When in stieugth 
All mortals I excelled, and great in hopes, 

With youtliful coinage, and magnanimous tliouglits 
Of birth from Heaven foretold and high exploit*?, 

Full of diMne instuict, aftei some proof 

Of acts indeed heroic, fai beyond 

Tlic sons of-Ajiak, famous now and blazed, 

Fearless of danger, like a pett}^ god 
I walkeil about, admired of all, and (headed 630 


J/ 
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On hostile ground, none dnnng my aflront— 

Tlien, U^nnre I fell 

Of fair failacionslookB, venercartmius, 

^-Softened pleasure and voluptuous life, 

At length to h} my head and InlloTred pledg 
Of all mv strength m the lasavious lap 
Of a deceitful coucybme, who shore me, 

^lal e a tame wther, all iii% precious fleece, ^ 

OTien turned me out ridiculous, despoiled, 

Sluivcn, and disarmed among my enemies, 540 

Chor Desire of ^vlne and all delicious dnnks, 

Which nian\ a famous warn or overturns, 

Tliou could’st repress , noi did tl^^ancingjrubj 
Sparkling out-poured, the fla^our or the smell, 

Or taste, that cheers the heart of gods.andjnen, 

Allure thee from the cool ctastalliue stream 

Wl\oTC% er fountam or fresh current flowed 
Against the eafttem ra\ , translucent, pure ^ , 

With touch ctjiercal of Heaven’s fiery rod, ^ 

I (Irani , from the clear nnlky puce allaying t 550 

Tlnrst, and refreshed , nor cm led them the grape ]! ^ 
Who-e heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes 
Chor 0 madness * to think use of strongest wines 
»And strongest dnnks^our chief support of health, 
pVlien God uath thc'?e forbidden made choice to rear / 
mightv cliampion, strong abo\e cojftpare, 1 " 

Who=o dnnk was onl^ from the liquid brook ’ 

Sanii But Mhat n\’niled ibis temperance, not complete 
Agiimt another object more enticing? 

What bools it at one gate to make defence, 560 

And at another to let m the foe, 

KtTminateh \avnqimhed? bj which means, 

Noi\ blind, dii^heartened, slnmcd, dishonoured, qinlled, 

To vUat can T l>e useful ? wherem serve 

nation, and the work from Uoaaen imposed? 

But to Pit idle on the household hearth, 
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A burdenou« dron^L, to isit^ints a garo, 

Or pitied object , these x ydimdan t locks, 

Robustious to no purpose^ cln§tenng down, " 

Vani monument of strength , till lengfcli of j ears 
And s^entarr numbness craze ra^ limbs 
To a contemptible old age obscure 
Here rather let me drudge, and earn m> bi'ead, 

3^11 \ ci;min) or the draff of servile food, 

{Consume me, and oft mvocated death 
{Uasten the welcome end of all m3 pains 
^ Jfan Wilt tliou tlien sen e the Plnlistmcs wuth that gift 
Winch vTis express!} given theo to nnno} them ? 

Better at home he Ije^Lrid, not onl} idle, 

Inglorious, unemplo} ctl, with age outworn 
But God, who caused a fountain at th}^ pra} ei 
From the dn" ground to spring, th} thu‘3t to alia}* 

After the l^nmt qf battle, can as easy'^ ^ 

Cause light again vntlnn th} e} es to spring, 

WTicrewith to serve him better than thou hast 
And I persuade ^me^o Wh} else tins strength 
Miraculous yet remaming m those locks ? 

Hib might continues m theo not for naught, ^ ^ ^ 
NonslialHi^^ondrous gifts be fiustrate thus. 

All otherwise to me ra} thoughts poii:end — 

I That these dark orbs no moie shall iroat vith light, Cc < 

J Nor the other light of life continue long, 
iBiit yield to double darkness nigh at hand , / 
jSo much I feel my genial spirits droop, 

Mv hopes all flat Nature within me seems 
in all her functions wear} of herself , 

My race of glory run, and race of shame, 

And I shall shortly be wi^i that res^t 

2fan BeliCA e not these sugge^ons, '"which proceed ^ 
From anguish of the mind, arid humours black 
That mingle Avith thy fanc} I, houever, 

Must not omit a fathers timel} care 
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To prosecute the means of thv deliverance 
B\ ransom or ho^v che tnein^vliile be calm, 

And helling words from these th\ fnends admit 
Sams Oh, that torment should not be conhned 
To the bod} s wounds and sores, 

VTitli mihdus innumeriblo 
In heart, lieid, breast, and rmna, 

But must secret passage^ fin ’ 610 

To the inmost mind, » ^ r 

Tliere exercise all hi3 fici'ce accidents, ’ 

And on lier purest spints prey, 

As on entrails, joints, and limbs, 

answerable puns, but more intense, 

^Though void of corporal sense * 
gnefs not onh pain me 
As a lingering disease, 

But, findiug no redress, ferment and rage , 

Nor le^s than woiuids immedicable ^ ^ > G20 

J1 ankle, and fester, and gangrene, * ^ ' 

|To black niortihcation 
Tlioughts, m} tormynt^j^, anne<l^at]i 
Mjingle m\ apprehensive tencicrost/pirts, \ ^ 

Exas]>erate, exjikeratc, and ruse ^ ^ 


Due mflimniation, which no cooling herb 
Or incdcinal liquor can assuage, ^ 




Nor breath of vernal an front snon-j Alp 


Sleep hath for^>ok and gl^c^l me o’er 


To death’s hcuumbing opium as ni) only cure , 630 

Tlicnce faiiitings, swoomngs of de^^pair, 

And sc use of ITea^ en’n desertion 


I was liH nu^Jing once and choice delight, 

Tils de^^tinod honi the womb, 

Promi'^ed b\ hea\cul\ message twaco descending : 
Under his fcjwcnl ci e 


Vb'^temious I grew up and thnved anmm , 
Uk IcM me on to nnglujcst deeds, 
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Above the nerv'e of mortal arm, 

Against the Uncircxtmcised, our enemies 
But no^v hath cast me off as never knovoi, 

And to those cruel enemies, 

Whom I by 1ns appointment had provoked, 

Left me all helpless, vntb the irreparable loss 
pf sight, reserved alive to be repeated 
^le subject of their cnielty or scorm i 
Nor am I m the list of them that hopfe , 

Hopeless are all ray evils, all rWediless 
This one prayer yet remains, ^ght I be heard, 

No long petition — speedj death, 

The close of Ml my misenes and the bajm 
i C/ior Many are the sayings of the mse, 

In ancient and m modem books enrolled, 

Extolling patience as the truest fortitude, 

AndJ^Sbe beann^g rrell of all calamities^ 

1 A11 chances mc^ent to man’s frail life, ' 

Consoktonea ^vnt 

With studied argument, and much pei-suasion s^ght, i 
^ Lei^nt of grief and anxious thought. 

^ But vnbh the afflicted m his pangs their sound 660 




650 


Little pi^ails, or rather seen^a time 

Harsh, and of dissonant m^frrom his complamtj 




Unless he feel mthm 
Some source of consolation from abo\ e. 
Secret refreshings that repair his strength 
And fainting spirits uphold 

God of our fathers ' u hat is Man, 




That thou towards hiin^u ith hand so various— 
Or might I say contmnous ? — 


Temper^st thy providence through his short course 
Not evenly, as thou ruFst 

;Tlie angebc orders, and inferior creatures mute, 
Irrational and brute ? 

Nni do I name of men the common rout, 
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That, wanclcimg loose about, 

Grow up and pencil as tlie summer llv, 

Heads without name, no more remenibeied , 

But such as tliou hast solerunlj elected, 

With gifts and ginces eminently adorned, 

To some great w orh, th} glory, 680 

^Vnd people’s safet} , which in part they effect 
Yet towards these, thus dignified, thou oft, ^ 

Amidst their highth^nioon, j -n ^ 

Chingest th} countenance and th} hand, ONith no regard 
Of highest fa\ ours jxist 

From thee on tliem, oi them to thee of service / 

<triO ^ 

! Nor onh dost degrade them, or remit; ^ ^ 

I To life obscured, which were a fan dismission, i 
But throw^st them lower than thou didst exalt them high^ — 
TJnseemh falls in human e} e, CDC 

^"Too gi ie\ ous for the tospassjor qm^ion , £? v 
'Oft rea\ 'st them to the hostile sworef 
Of lic<athen and profane, their carcassea^ 

To dogs and fowls a piey, or else captiyed, c 
' Or to the unjust tnbunals, under change of times 
And condemnation of the ungrateful multitude. 

If these the^ scape, perhaps in poiert} 

With sickness and disease thou how’^st them down, 
tainful diseases and deformed, 

Tncputcoldagc^ ; 70 C 

Though not disojijlinato, jet cadscleas sufferingoS) 

Tlie puni«*hment of dissolute days In fine, 

Niust or unjust alike seem miserable, 

IPor oft alike both come to oval end j 

So deal not with this onto th} glorious cliampion, 

Tlie image of thv strength, and might} minister 
What do I Iwg I how liost thou dealt ahe idy ! 

Behold him in this state calamitous, and turn 
Hi** labours, for thou canst, to ]>c.in.ful end 
But wlio H thm^ wlut tlung of sea oi land— • 
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Female of sex it seems — 

That, so bedecked, oniate, and gaj , 

Comes this sailing, 
lake a stately ship 

bound for the isles 
; Of Javan or Gadue, 

'With all her braveryo^^d tackle tnm, 

Sails filled, and streimers 'weaving, 

Courted by all the Tvinds that ^l^them play , 

An ambe r^scent of odorous perfume 
Her harbinger, a damsel tiam behind ? 

Some nch Philistian matron she may seem , 

And noir, at nearer viev:, no other certam 
Than I^fla thy vnfe 

Sams My vafe * my tnutiess * let her not come n^ar me 
Chor Yet on she moi es , now sfevnds and eyes thee fixed, 

Like a fair flower surcharged with dew, she weejis, 

And words addressed seem mto tears dissoh ed, 

Wetting the borders of hex silken veil 
But now again she makes adj^ess to speak, •* 

Dal With doubtful feet and wavering resolution 
I came, stall dreading thy displeasure, Samson 
Which to ha\ e merited, without excuse, i ^ 

I cannot but acknowledge Yet, if teal's 
May ejcpiate ^hough the fact more evil drew 
^ In the perverse event than I foresaw),^ ^ 

My p^SS ce^liadr not slackened, though mj pardon 
No way assured But conjugal affection, 

Prevailing over fear and timorous doubt, 

Hath led me on, desirous to behold 
Once more thy face, and know of thy estate. 

If aught m my ahiliti’ may serve 
To hghten what tliou suffer’st, and appease 
Thy mmd with what amends is m mx power — 

Though late, let m some part to lecompense 
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"My mall bnt more \infoi timate misdeed 
Sa}ns Out, out, L>fena t Tliese are tlij Monteil arts, 
And ai ts of ererj’' 'woman false like tlice — 

To break all faitli, all 'v oavb, deceive, betra} , 750 

Then, as repentant, to submit, beseech, 

And reconcilement rao\ e 'u ith feigned remorse, 

Confess, and promise ^venders in hei change — 

Not tnil} penitent, but chief to trj t 

Her husband, how far urged his patience l^^^j 
* virtue or v eakness which 'u ay to assail 
Then, with'more cautious and instructed skill, 1^' 

Again transgresses, and again submits, 

Tliat V isest and best men, full oft beguiled,^ 

With goodness pnncipled not to reject 7 CO 

The penitent, but e\ er to forgive, 

^ drawn to v car out miserable da^ s, 

Entangleil with a poisonous bosom-snake, 

If not ^y quick u'estniction soon cut oil^ 

As I b\ thee, to ages an example | ^ 

Dal Yet hear me, Samson , not that I cndea\oui 
To lesson or extenuate m} oOenLC, 

But that, on the othei side, if it bo weighc 
B\ itself, with aggravations not sui'chaige' 

Or else vith just allo\\€ance coi^j^ternoised, 

I nia%, if possible, tin pardon find 
'Pile easai toAvaitls mo, oi thj hatied lo^> 

First granting, as I do, it v as a weakness 
In me, but incident to all our sex, 

C*uno'^it\, inquiftitno, iiuportiiuio 
Of ee^rtt% then vith like infinnit^ 

To publish them — both common female faults — 
as It not wealmess also to make known 
1 Or inqwjrtuniU, tliat is for nought, 

;^licrcin consisted all tin strength and safet\ ? 780 

To what I did thou shov'^dst me first the Ma\ 

Jlnt I to enemies repealed, and should not * 
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shoukrat thou hare trusted that to ^votuan’s frailt} 

^JSre I to theo, thou to th}*self wast cniel 

IvOt %vcakncss, then, ^\ith ^roakneas coinc to parle. 

So near related, or the ^luo of kind , . 

|Thinc foi^vo mine, that men may ccn^ie tluno 
|,The gentler, if severely thou exact not 
^^Moie fitiength fiom me than m thyself vras found 
And what if loNe, which thou intei protest hate, 790 

The jealous)^ of lo\e, powerful of svaj 
In human hearts, nor less in mine towaids thee, . 

Caused vhat I did ? I saw thee mutable 

Of fanc\ , feared lest one day thou would'st leave me 

As her at Timna , sought b} all means, theicfoie, 

How to endeai, and hold thee to me finnest 
Ho bettei way I saw than by im^Kir tuning 
To learn tbj secrets, get into m3 power 
TJ)3 kc} of sti'ength and safet} Thou wilt say, 

‘liVliy, then, revealed V I was assured b^ those 800 

Wlio tempted me that nothing v ns designed ^ 

f Against thee but safe custod} and held 
Tl n tLjmdi^f Qr m e j I knew that hberfc}" f r > 

Would diHv thee forth to penlous cntei puses, * 

While I at home sat full of caies and feai*s, 

Waihng th3 absence in my vnd(^ed bed , Sci 
Here I should still enjo}" tliee, da} and night, 
jMine and lovers prisoner, not the Plubstines’, 

Whole to myself, unhozarded abroad, 

Fearless at home of partners in m3 lo\ e 
iTlicse reasons m Love’s law liave passed for^^ood, 
lough fond and reasonless to some peihaps , 
nd lox e hath oft, well meamng, wrought much woe, 
et alwa> s pit}^ or pardon hath obtained 
e not unlike all others, not austere 

' .-JVC 

s thou art strong, inflexible os steel 
‘If thou m stieugtli all mortals dost exceed, 

In uncomnassionate ancrer do not so 
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Sams How ctinningly tlio sorceress display s 
Her own transgressions, to upbraid me mine I 820 

Tliat mabce, not repent^mce, brought thee hither 
Bv^ this appears I grv e, thou saj^^st, the example, 

I led the way — bitter reproach, but tnie , 

I to m\ self was false ere thou to me 
•Such pardon, therefore, as I giN e mv folly 
iTj^e to tliy wicked deed , which when thou seest 
Impaitial, self-se%ere, memorable, ' ^ ^ 

Tliou wilt renounce thy seeking, jihd much rather /t 
Confess it feigned Weakness is th} excuse, 

>\nd I believe it — weakness to resist 830 

^Plnlistian gold If weakness maj excuse, 

JWhat murtheror, what traitor, pamcide, 

7 lnqestuous, sacrilegious, but may plead it ? 

^All wickedness is weakness , that plea, tlieiefore, 

With God or man will gam thee no remission 
But lo^ c constrained thee ^ Call it furious rage 
To satisf} th} lust. Love seeks to ha^ c love , 

M\ lo\e how could’st tliou hope, who the wa^ n 

To raise in me inexpiable hate, 

Know mg, as needs I nutst, b} thee betrayed ? 840 

\ain thou striv’st to CQvcr shame wnth shame, 

For b} evasions tin cinne uncovor’st 

Dal Since thou dGte;gaun^t weakness (Stmo plea 
In man or woman, thpngh tojh} own condemnmg,'- 
Hear what n^^aults I Ind, wliat snares ]>csidcs, ^ 

What siegt s girt me round, ere I consented , 

Which might ha^e awed the bcst-resolvcd of men, 

Tlie constautest, to lia\e yiclde<l without blame 
It was not gold, a'^ to ni} diargc thou Ia}'^st, 

Tint w rought w ith me. Tliou know^st the magistrates 850 
And ]>nncoH of mv country came m person, 
^ohcite<l^<.ominan(]cd, threatened, urged, 

AdjuriSlln nil the bonds of cimI dut} 

^ M of Tt ligion— presRcd how just it was, 
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ISovr honouraWe, hovr glorious, to enti'ap 
A common enemj , A\"ho luid destioj ed 
Such numbers of our nation and the pne 
AYas not behind, but ever at mj ear, 

Pleaching ho^r meritonous 'with the gods 

It would be to ensnare an irreligious 860 

Dishonourer of Dagon AYliat had I 

To oppose against such powerful arguments ? 

Only my love of thee held long debate, ^ 

And comlmted in silence all these reasons 

With hard contest | At length, that grounded maxim, 

Sojnfe and celebrated m the mouths 

Of wusest men, that to the public good , 

Pnrate respects must yield, with graA e authonty 
Took full possession of me, and prevailed , 

Virtue, as I thought, trntli, dnt^, so enjoining 870 

Sams I thought where all thy curing wiles would end — 
In feigned religion, smooth hypocns} 1 
But, had thy lo\e, still odiously pretended, 

Been^ as it ought, sincere, it would have taught thee 
Far other reasonings, brought forth othei deeds 
I, before all the daughters of my tnbe » 

And of m} nation, chose thee from among 
JTy enemies, loved thee, as too well thou knew’st , 

Too well , unbosomed all my secrets to thee, 

Not out of hjisity, but ovei'powcred 880 

B} th} request, who could denv thee nothin£^ , 

Yet now am judged an enem) Wh's , then, 

Didst thou at first receive me for thy husband — 

Then, as since then, thy country s foe profcsse<l ? 

Being once a wife, for me thou 'vast to leave 
Parents and country , nor was I their subject, 

Nor under their protection, but my own , 

Thou mine, not theirs If aught against my hfe 
Thj country sought of thee, it sought unjustlj, 

Against the law of nature, law of natious , 890 
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No more thy country, hut an impious creur 
Of men conspiring to uphold their stale 
By uorse thin liostile deeds, violating the ends 
For vrhich our country is a name so deii , 

Not therefore to be ohe\ed But zeal moved tho( 

To please thj gods thou didst it ^ Gods unahlo 
To acquit themselves ind prosecute their foes K ■ 

But bv ungodl} deeds, the contradiction 
Of their ovm dcitN , Gods cannot be — 

therefore to he pleased, obei cd, or feared ^ 900 

Tlicse false pretexts and \nniished colours faiUng, ^ 

Bare in thy guilt, hovr foul must thou appear ! 

DaJ In argument with men a woman ever 
Goes b> the v orsc, whatever be her cause. 

Sams For want of wonls, no doubt, or lack of breath 1 
“Witness when I was worried with tin peals 

Dal I was a fool, too rash, and quite mistaken 
In wliat I thought would have Bucceeded best- } j 

Lot me obtain forgiveness of tliee, Samson , 

Afford rat place to show what recompense ^ 910 

Towards thee 1 intend for wliat I have nnsdoue, 

Misguiucil Only what remains past cure t 

Bear not too seq^ibh ,'“‘nor still insist 

To afilict tin self in \ain Though sight be lost. 

Life }ct hath mana solaces, enjoaed 
Where othci sen^^es wjmt not then delights — 

At home, m leisure and domestic case, 

Exemj)t from man> a care and chance to whicli 
Ln csight exposes, daih , men abroad 

I to the lords will intercede, not doubting 920 

Tlicir favourahit ear, that I ma^ fetch thee 
From forth this loathsome jinson house to abide 
With me, whtix m\ redoubled lo^e and care. 

With nursing diligence, to me glad office, 

May e\ or tend about thee to old age, 

With all things grateful cheered, and so supplied 
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That ^hat by me thou hast lost thou least sliall nnss 
Sams No, no , of my condition take no carer, 

It fits not , tliou and I long since aio twam , 

Nor tlunk me so imwary or accursed - 930 

To bring my feet again into the snare 
"Wheie once I have been caiight^^^^I^^ow thy trains, 
Tliough dearly to my cost, thy gins, and toils ^ 

Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbbhg charms, 

No more on me have poorer , their force is nulled j 
So much of addficJs ^^dom I have learned, ^ 

To fence my eai against thy sorceries 
If in my flower of youth and strength, when all iU<^n 
Loved, honoured, feared me, thou alone could hatO nie^ 
Thy husband, slight me, sell me, and fpi:go me, £ 
How would’st thou use me now, blind, and thereby 
Decei\ able^ in most tiling as a child 
Helpless, thence easily contemned and scorned, 

Ajid last neglected 1 How would’st thou insult 
WhenT must hve uxonc^us to thy will 
Hn perfet thraldom ! how agam betray md; 
teearing my words and doings to the lords 
^0 glosampon, and, censurmg, frown or smile I 
This jail I connt the house of hbei^ty 
To thme, whose doors my feet shall never enter 96( 
Dal Let me approach at least, and touch thy hand 
r Sains Not for thy life, lest fierce remembrance ^vake 
iMy sudden rage to tear thee jomt-by jomt 
?!At distance I forgive thee , go ^vith that , 

^ewail thy falsehood, and the pioys woiks 
tit hath brought forth to make thee memorably'' 
tAmong illus^ous women, faitjiful wives , 
tSiiensh th} hastened widowhood with the gold 
Of matiimonial treason so fareAvell 
Dal I see thou art implacable, more deaf 96Q 

^o prayers than winds and seas Yet winds to seas 
Jire reconciled at length, and sea to shore 
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Tliy anger, unappeasable, sttU rages, 

Eternal tempest never to be calmed 
WJi} do I bumble tbiis myself, and, suing 
For ]>eacc, reap nothing but repulse and hate, 
Bid go with c\al omen, and tlie brand — ' 
Of infam} upon m} name denounced ? ^ 

To mix with thy concermnents I desist c ‘ 
Henceforth, nor too much disapprove ni} own ^ 
Fame, if not double-faced, is double-mouthed. 
And with contrary blast proclaims most deeds , 

^ On botli his wings, one black, the other white, 
Bears greatest names in Ins wold aery flight 
My name, perhaps, among the Circumcised 
In Dan, m Judah, and the bordering tribes, 

To all postent^ ma} stand defamed, ^ 

lYitli malediction mentioned, and the blot 
Of falsehood most uncoujugal tradjiced 


But m ra> count!*} , where I most desire, 980 

In Ecron, Gam, Asdod, and in Gath, 

I shall be named among the famouscst 
Of w omen, sung at solemn festivals, 

Luing and dead recorded, who, to sa^e 
Her countr} from a fierce destroyer, chose 
Above the faith of wdllock liands , m} tomb 
With colours \asitcd and annual flowers 5 
Not less renownwl than in^Iount Ephiuim 
JaeJ, who, With ml lospi table guile, 

Smote Siscra sleeping, through the temples nailed 990 
Nor shall I count it heinous to enjo} 

Tlie public marks of honour and rew aiil 
Conferred upon me for the piet\ ’J L 
Whicli to m\ countr} I wras judged to ha\’'c show^ 

At this avhoevei envies or repines, 

I lea\ e him to lus lot, and like my own 
Chor Shes gone — a manifest sequent by her 
Disco\erod in the end, till now concealed. 
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Sams So let lier go God sent her to debase me. 

And aggravate my folly, vrho committed ' 1000 

To such a viper his most sacred trust 
Of secrecy, m3 safety, and my life, 

Chor Tet beauty, though m]unouSj hath strange powei, 
After offence returning, to regain <5*^' ^ 

Love once possessed, nor can be easil3 
Eepulsed, vuthout much mward passion felt, 

And secret sting of amorous remorse, 

Sams Love-quarrelB oft m pleasing concord end , 

Not wedlock treachery endangering hfe. ^ ^ c 
^^VhoT It 13 not virtue, wisdom, valour, wit, 1010 

Strength, comebness of shape, or amplest merit 
That woman’s love can win, 01 long inhjmt , 

But what it IS, hard is to say, 

Harder to lut, 

Which wa}^ soever men refer it, 
j (Much like thy nddle, Samson) m one day 
jOr seven though one should musing sit 
H H any of these, or aU, the Timnian bnde 
fead not so soon preferred 

{Thy paianymph, wortliless to thee compared, ^ ^ ' 1020 
jSuccessor^m thyjbed, 

|No^’^loth s(i loosely disalbed ^ 

tTheir nuptials, nor tins la^ so treacherousl3 
iHad shorn the fatal harvest of th}^ head 
Is it for that such outward orna^n^^^/^.^ 

Was lavished on their sex, tliat inward gi^^ 

Were left fqy haste unfinished, judgment scant, 

Capacity not raised to apprehend ^ 

Or value wliat is best, 

In choice, bnt oftest to affect the wrong ? 1030 

L,^Or was too much of self-love^ mixed, 

/ Of constancy no root infixed. 

That either they love nothing, on not long ? 

^ Whatever it be, to wisest men and best, 
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Seeming "it first all hca^en1^ tinder \nigiu \eil, 

Soft, modest, metk, demurej ^ ^ ^ 

Once joined, the conttnr;\ she proves — 

'Intestine, far vntlun defensive arms 
X cleaving miscluef, in Ins ^va> to virtue 
Adverse and turbulent , or by her ebarnu 1040 

Draws him awr) , enslaved ‘ ^ 

IVith dotage, and Ins sense depiTi\cd 
To folh and sbamefnl deeds, wbich ruin ends 
IVliat pilot bO expert but needs must wreck, 

-Xinbirked w lUi such a steers-mate at the helm ? 

Favoured of Heaven w ho finds 0^ 

One virtuous, rarch found, ^ ^ 

Tlmton-domeatic good combines * 

Hapjiv tint house 1 his wti) to jieacc is smooth 
But tnrtue which breaks tiuough all oppositiox 
And all temptation can ienip\c, 

Most shines and most is acceptable above 
Tliereforo GotVs nun ersal law 
Gate to the man ^Cbiwticj^wei 
Over his fcnial^ in due aw e, 

Nor from tint right to part an hour, 

Smile she or lour y c * " ^ ^ 

So shall he least confusion ariw 
On lu8 whole life, not awa}cd 

By fcnnlc usiu'pation, nor dismayed. 10 CO 

Bnt had we best lotirc ? T sec a storm 
Samt Fair daj's Jiai c oft contracted fnnd and rtni 
Chor But this another kind of tempest bungs. 

Be le^ ab>tru*^o , my iiddling da\"s arc past 
Chor Lo^>k now for no enchanting loice, nor fear 
Tlic bait words , a rougher tongue 

Draws hitherward , I know him b\ liis etnde, 

The giant ITnrapIn of Gath hn look 

Haught\, as k his pdo Inghdmilt and proud v 

Conics lie in jK^ace ? Vi Int wind hath blown him hither 1070 
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I Ic-s conjecture than ^^b(.n fixisl J kiw 
T he sumplnons Ihlila floating tlnjj \rrt\ 

1ih brow dcfiam^c 

SctTii^ Or jK'ica^ oi not, nhke to me lie comc^^ 

Chor, His fraught we ^oon shall know ho non Ana\C5 
Jla^ 3 come nn(^ f^ain^on, to condole thy cl^cvncc/ 
the ?e porlinfm, jet v ish it had not been, 

*nioiigh foi Hi} fnendly intent T nni of Gath , 

]Mon call me Kainplui, of stock reno^vnod 

Av nr Analy aud the IhuimH old 1080 

'lliat Kiriatlnim held Thou kno^rVt mo now, 

If tJiou at all art knmvn 3Iuch 1 ha\o heanl 
Of thy prodtgioti*^ might and feat^ jierfortncd, 

Tncredibl*' to nw, tlna displra5ed, 

Tlmt 1 aras nc\cr prc’^ent on the jdaet 
Of those encounteni, wlieie we iniqht have tried 
TiacU OlhetH (<>tcc lu caui^ or U^t«id £li Id s' 

And ncm am conn to of whom sm li noise 
Hath waiVIvH alwit, and cn<.h hmb to stu\c\, 

Ii thy ap]»enranrn nuK^rcr loud rejK>rt 
Sxin^ Tlie wnj to know- wric not to but 
7/tir Po:-t thou alrtadj ^^uglo me ? I thought 
G\5£a and the mill Ind tamed tlice. 0 thatfortuP^^ 

JT.id hrouglit me to the fiehl whom thou nif famed 
To Iiaao wTOugJit such aronderK nss a jaw ’ 

1 shonhl hare foio'c^l thee soon widi*r)thcj nrniK, 

[0\ lt,ft th\ C3irc'i*'S whoi*'^ the ] ij throwm 
■ So h id the glorv of prowc'^s been iccorerojl 
!To Pah dtino, won In a Phdistiue 

'Prom the unfouskinnotl nnx, of whom thou hc<appt 1100 
Tlie highest name foraailuant Tint lionoui, 

(*4 rtam to Imao won hy mortal duel from thee, 

I lu^e, prcacntc^l h\ tli\ cjta put out 

Boast not of wJjat (Imu wouhVnt Jmvo dono^ but 
do 

IVhnt (hen tlion wouldVt , thou fit'cst it in tlij hand 
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Uar To combat Tvith a bbud man I disdain/ 

And tbou hast need mu<-h 'washing to be touched. 

Such usage as your honourable lords 
Afford me, a^issmated and betraye<l , 

"Who durst not vnth their whole united powers 1110 

In fight withstand me single and unarraed, 

Nor m the house with chnnibei-ambtishes 
Close-banded durst attadc me, no, not sleeping, 

Till thc^ had hired a woman with their gold, 

Breaking her raarnage-faith, to circumvent me 
Therefore, without feigned shifts, let be assigned 
|Some narrow place enclosed, ^^where siglit ma} gi\e tbec, 
iOr rather flight, no great advantage on me} 

Uhen put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet r 

And bnga^dme of bniss, thy broad hal^cjgeon, ^ 112C 

Yany.>mce and graves and gauntlet , add tin spear 
A ov caverns beam, and seven-times-folded slueld 
I only with an oaken staff will meet thee, 

And raise such oiijtcnes on thv clattered iron,* 

Winch long sLall not witlihold me from thj head, 

Tliat m a little time, while breath remains thee, 

Thou oft sliolt wish tli} self at Gath, to boast 
Again m safety what thou would^st ha\e done 
To Samson, but shalt never see Gath more 

Bar Tliou durst not thus disparage glonous arms 1130 
Wlncli greatest heroes have m battle w oni, 

Tlieir ornament and safet} , liad not spells 
And black enchantments, some magician’s ai t, 

Arme^l thee or clmrmeil thee strong, which thou from 
Heai on 

r^ign’dst at thy birth was given thee in thy hair, 

Wlitre strength can least abide, though all tliy hairs 
Yore bn^tlcs rangotl like tho^e that ridge the back 
Of cliafed wild boars or ruiUed portupine*^ 

N(7f7ty I Imow no spelh, use no foi bidden arts , 
tru'-t js in the Lning God, who gave me, 
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At my natiniy, this strength, difinsed 

No less through all mj smerrs, joints, and bones, 

Tlian thine, while I preserved these locks unshorn. 

The pledge of my unnolated vow 
^For proof hereof, if Dagon be thy god, 

'^Gro to hifl temple, mvocate his aid 

^"VN’^ith aolemuest devotion, spread before him 

JECow highl} it concerns his glory now 

jTo frustrate and dissolve these magic spells, 

jMTiich I to be the power of IsraePs God 1160 

Avow, and challenge Dagon to the test, 

bffenng to con^a^thee, his champion bold, ^ 

^ith the utmg^rof his godhead seconded ^ 

^Thcu thou shalt see, or rather to th^ sorrow 
Soon feel, whose God is strongest, thme or mine 
//ar. Presume not on thy Gkd Whatever he be, 

Tliee he regards not, owns not, hath cut off 

Quite from his people, and delii ered up 

Into thy enemies’ hand , permitted them 

To put out both thine eyes, and fettered send thee 1160 

Into the common pi'ison, there to grmd 

Among the slaves and asses, th}^ comrades, 

As good for nothmg else, no better service^ 

With those thy boisterous locks ,^^no worthy match 
For valour to assail, nor by the sword 
Of noble wamor, so to stain his honour, 

But by the barber’s razor best subdued 
Sams AlU these indignities, for such they are 
From thine, these e\nls I desene and moie, 
Acknowledge thepi from God inflicted on me 1170 
Justly, yet despair not of his final pardon. 

Whose ear is ever open, and Ins eye 
Gracious to re-ad mit the suppliant , 

In confidence whereof I once agam 
Defy thee to the tnal of mortal fight, 

By combat to decide whose god is God, 
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Tluue, or ’wliom 1 "vnf Ii rsi-aePs sons adore 

/Jar Fair honour that thou dost thr God, m trusti^S 
He T;vall accept thee to defend lixs caxise, 

A inurtherer, a re^ oltor, and a robber J 

^SttTU^ Tongue-dough tj giant, ho'vr dost thou prc*''”^ 
these? 

/Jar Is not tli> nation subject to our lords 7 
Their magistrates confes‘?ed it ’vvhen they took thee 
As a league-breaker, and delivered bound 
Into oui liands , for hadst thou not comnutted 
Notorious murder on those thirty men 
At A seal on, %\ho never did thee hanU; 

Tlien, like a lobhei, stnpp’d^t them of their robes? 

The Philistines, ivhen thou Indst broke the league, 

Went up 'mth armed poureis thee onlj seeking, 

To others did no Molenoe nor spoil 

I chose a Tvife, vrhich argued me no foe, 

And in your cit'^ held m} nuptial feisty. 

But > our ilbmcnning politician lords, J 
Under pretence of bndal fnends and giu 
Appointe<l to av'ait me thirty spie^i, 

IVlio, threatening cruel dentJi, constrained the hi id*^ 

To %\*nng from mo, and tell to them, ni} secret. 

Tint ^ohed the nddic uhich I had propa^fl 
V, hen I perceived all set on onniit}, 

As on m> enennes, wherever clianced, 

^ T n«cd hostilitr and took their s]ioil, 

To pav mv undcrmincrs in their 
Ivh n itmn was siihjotted to your lords 
It nns the forte of conquest, force witli force 
well ejcute^J vhon the conquered caiu 
But T, a private pey^ou, whom nn conntrv 
As \ league brcal or giv e up l>oni)d, presumed 
’^mgle rclallion, nnd did hostile acts ' 

I MTifi nojinvate, but a person rusei 
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fV'ith strength sufficient^ and command fiom Heaven 
Co flee my country If their servile mmds 
\lej their dehverer ser^ vrould not recen e, 

3ut to their master gave me up for uoiighi 
die un^voi thiei they , whence to this day they serve 
] was to do my pai't from Heaven assigned, 
imd-had performed it xf my known offence 
lad not disabled me, not all your force 
Chese shifts refuted, answer thy appellant, c4 1220 

Chough by his blindness maimed for high attempts, 
tVho now defies thee thnce to single fight, 
is a petty enterprise of small enforce 
Har With thee, a man condenmed, a slave enioUed, 

Due by the law to capital punishment ? 

Co fight vnth thee no man of arms will deigm?Cf->i.^>^^ 

Sams Cam’st thou for this, vain boaster, to siuwey me, 

Co desj:^t on my strength, and give thy verdit ? 

Cbme nearer , paiii not hence so slight informed , 

But fake good heed my hand sury^;,irQtiJdiee, 1230 

liar O Baal-zebub I can nn eai*s unused 
Bfear these dishonours, and not r^der death ? ^ ^ 

Sams Ho man vatliholds thee , nothing from thj hand 
Fear I mcurable , tongjap thj van , 

My heels are fettered, but my fist is fiee 
Ilai Tins insolence other kind of answei fits 
Sav 2 s Go, bajfflerl coward, lest I run upon thee, 

Though in these chains, bulk without spirit vast, 

And with one bufiet lay thy stiuctme low, 

Dr swing thee m the air, then dash thee down, 1240 

To the hazard of th} brains and shattered sides 
liar By Astaioth, ere long thou shalt lam^t 
riiese braymies, lu nons loaden on thee ’I 


Ohor His giantship is gone somewhat cr^st-fallen, 
Stalking V ith less uncQjisc^nable strides, ^ t' 

And lower looks, but m a sffitry (^fe ^ 

Sams I dread him not, nor all Ins giant biood. 
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Thotigh fame divulge him father of five soils, 

All of gic:antic size, Gohnh duef 

Chor Ho uill direct U to the lords, I fcii, 1250 

And with malicious comisel stir them up 
Some or other }et further to aflbet thee. 

Snm^ He must allege some and offered fight 
Will not dxire mention, lost a question nse 
■Whetlier he durst accept the offer or not , 

And tint he durst not plain enough appca^cl, 
iluch more affliction than alrcad^ Jdt ^ 

Tlie} cannot well impose, nor I sustain, 

If the\ intend adi'antage of tn} labours, 

Tlio work of iDan> hands, uluch e 2 ™ 8 jii^jvccping ,^1260 
With no small profit daih to m} ouners : r x" ^ 

But come what will , in\ deadliest foe will pro\e^ 
speediest friend, bv death to nd me hence , 

Tlie worst that he can gi\ e to mo the best- 
Yet so it ma\ fall out, because their end 
|Is Into, not help'^to me, it mai wath mine ^ 

^Draw their own nun wlio attempt the deed 
V CI(or 0, how comoU It IS, and how reiinng' 

To the spirits of 3 ust men long oppressed, 

When God into the hands of their deliverer 1270 

Puls invincible might, 

To quell the mightv of tlie earth, tlie oppressor, 

The bmte and lioisterous force of nolent men, 

Ilardv and mdubtiious to support t 
Tvmnnic ]>ower, but raging to pursue ^ ^ 

The nghteous, and all such as honoim truth * 

He all their ammunition 
And feats of war defeat^ 

With plain heroic magnitude of mind 

And celotLal \jgour armed , 12S0 

Tlioir annonnes and magazines contemns, 

Pendm them usele'^, while 
With wnnged ovpedition ^ 
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Swift as the lightning glance he executes 
His errand on the wiched, who, surprised, 

Lose their defence, distracted and amazed. 

{ But p^ence is more oft the exercise 
Of the trial of their fortitude, 

Making them each his own dehverer, 

And nctor over all 1290 

That t}"raniiy or fortune can inflict 
Either of these la m thy lot, 

Samson, with might endued 
Above the sons of men , but sight bereaved 
May chance to number thee witii those 
Whom patience finally must crown. 

This Tdprs day hath been to thee no day of rest, 
La’^unng thy mmd ^ t 

More than the wo^mg day th}^ Hands ' ^ ^ 

And yet, perhaps, more tiouble is behind , 1300 

For I descry this way 
Some other tendmg , m his hand 
A sceptre or quaint staff he bears, 

Comes on aiB.ain, speed m his look. 

By his habit I discern him iiov 
A pubhc ofiicer, and now at hand 
His message will be short and votable 

Off Ebrews, the prisoner Samson here I seek 
Ckor His manacles remark him , there he sits. 

Off Samson, to thee our lords thus hid me 8a'\ 1310 

This day to Dagon is a solemn feast, 

With sacrifice'^:, triumph, pomp, and games , 

Thy strength they know siirpassmg human rate, 

And now some pubhc pi‘oof thereof require 
To honour this great feast, and great assembly 
Rise, therefore, with all speed, and come along, 

Where I wdl see thee h^irtened and fresh clad,- 
To appear as fits before the illustrious loids 

Sams Thou knoVst I am an Ebrew , therefore tell them 
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Oar hw forlnds at thoir religions nics 132( 

il\ presence , foi tliat can *=50 1 cannot come 

Of Tins answer, be assured, will not content them 
Savv^ Hare thcA not sword-pla^ era, and ever) sort v 
()f gjiunic artists, wrestlers, nders, runners, 

Jugglers and dancers, antics, nn^tt^rs, mimics, 

Imt they must pick me out, with shackles tired, 

And ci>labouiei] at then public mill, 

To make them sport with blind nctnit^^ ? 

Do tlioj not seek occasion of new quarrels, 

On ni^ refusal, to di»tres>s me more, 1330 

Or niakc^a game of in} calamities ? ^ < 
lletum the ■\\n\ thou earnest , I wall not come 
Off Regard tin self , tins will offend them kighlj 
Sapxt iVrjsclf ’ ni) conscience, and internal peace 
\ Can thc\ tlunk me so broken, bo debased 
With corponl servitude, that m} mmd ever 
"Will condescend to such absurd commands ? 

Although tlieir dnulge, to be llieir fool oi jester, 
s And, m in} midst of sorrow and heart-grief, 
i To show them feats, and pla} before their god — 1340 

' The worst of all indiginlies, } et on mo 
Joined witli extreme contempt ^ I will not come 
OJT Jf} menage was imposed on me with speed, 

Brooks no delav is this thv resolution ? 
trains So take it with wliat speed tin message needs 
Off I am som what this stoutness will province i 
f^nmf Pei ha]>s tliou shalt hnre cause to sorrow indeed 
Chor Consider, Samson , in<a Iters now are strained 
Up to tlic highth, whether to Iiold or break 
110*5 gone, and who knows how lio mav icport 1350 

T1i\ words In adding fuel to the (lame ? 

Jkcpect <ano!hfr mc*^'^tgo, more impenous, ' 

More Innll} thundering than thou well wilt bcai 
Shall I abuse thiR consecrated gift 
0/ f-tixngth, agaui rcttinung avith m\ hair 
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After my gieat traiisgiession--^o reqmte 
Favoxir rone'wed, and add a great^ sm ^ 

By pro^tntmg holy things to idols, 

^ ^"Nazante, in place abominable, 

/^T^tuinting'rDy strength in houom to their llagoli Y l3tlU 
Besides hoir vile, contemptible, ndicnlous, 

What act more execrably unclean, profane ? 

ChoT Yet mth this strength thon seiVst the Philistines 
Idolatrous, nncirciimcised, uncleatL 
BariU Not in their idol-'w'orship, but by laboui 
Honest and ol to deserve my food 
^,jihose v^ho have me m their civil pov er 

CliOT Where the healt joins not, outward acts defile, 
not vn 

Bams Whei^e outward force constrains, the sei^nce 
holds 

* But who constrains me to the temple of Dagon, 1370 

»Not-<lragging ? The Philistian lords command 

; Commands are no constraints If I obey them, 

I do it freel}, ventuiing to displease 
God foi the fear of man, and man piefer, 

I Ei^hGod behind , which, in his leglousy, //v* 

* Shall never, hhrepented, find forgiveness 

* Yet that he may iqiense^with me, or thee, 

[ Present m temples at idolatrous i ites 

For some impoi*tant cause, thou need^st not doubt 

Ghor How thou wilt heie come off surmounts my reach 
Bams Be of good courage , I begin to feel 1381 

Some rousing motions m me, which dispose 
To something extraordinar}'' my thoughts 
^ with tins messenger will go along— 

'^Nothing to do, be sure, that may dishonoui 
' Our Law, or stain my vow of Nazante 
If there be aught of p'Jcesage in the mind, 

Tins day will be remaihable in my life 
By some great act, or of mv days the last 
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(Pior In time thon Lost resolved tlie man returns 1390 
Of S'lm^on, this second mes'^tge from our lords 
To thee I am bid saj Art thou our slave, 

Our captive, at the pubbe mill our drudge, 

And dar’st thou, at our sending and command, 

Dispute Ih} coming ? Come without delay , 

Or we shall find such engines to assail 
And hamper thee, as thou sluilt come of force, 

Though thou wert firm her fastened than a rocl; 

t^ams I could be well content to try their art, 
mudi to no few of them would pro\ e peraiuoua yJc ^ ^ 1400 
fet, knomng their ad^ antages too many, 
because the\ shall not me through their stilts ^ 

Ake a wild beast, I am content to go 
Idagtcrs’ commands come with a pon cr resistless 
To such as owe them absolute subjection , 

A.nd for a life who will not change his pmpose^ 

’So mutable are all the wnja of men ^ 

Tet this be sure, in nothing to coinph 
Scandalous or forbidden m our Law 
Of I praise th^ resolution Doff these luiks 1410 

Bv tins compliance thou wilt win the lords 
To favour, and perhaps to set thee free 

Brethren, farewell Yoiu company along 
I will not n ish, lest it perhaps oflend them 
To sec rae girl with fnends ; and how the sight 
Of me, as of a common enema , 

*So dreaded once, nnj now exasperate them ^ 

I know not Lords arc lordliest jn their wine , 

And the well feasted pnesb then soonest fired 

'SVith Tt^ly if auglit religion seemed concerned , 1 iso 

No Icaa the people, on tlieir holy*daa*s, 

Impetuous, insolent, unquenchable 
Happen whnt may, of me eTpeeb to hear 
Nothing dishonourable, impure, unwort1i> 

Our (twl, our Daw, my nation, or tnvMf , 
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The last of me or no I cannot uurrant 
Chor Go, and tlie Holy One 
Of Israel bo thy guide 

To yrhat may serve Ins gloiy best, and spread his name 

i^reat among the Heathen round , 1430 

Srad thee the Angel of tliy birth, to stand 

Fast b} tby side, who from thy fatheFa field 

Bode up in flames after his message told 

Of thy conception, and bo now a shield 

OiJSre , that Spint that first inislied on thee 

In the camp of Dan, 

Be efticacious in thee now at need ! 

Forney er was from Heaven imparted 
^Measure of strength so great to moi'tal seed. 

As in th} wondious actions hath been seen 1440 

But wherefore comes old Mauoa in such haste 
TTifch 3 outhftil steps ? Sluch livelier than erewliile 
He seems supposing here to find his son, 

^ Or of him bringing to us some glad new s ? 

Man Bence with 3 ou, brethren ' M} inducement hithei 
Was not at present here to find ra'v son, 

B}" order of the lords new parted lienco 
TiuiQjjio and pla 3 " before tliem at their feast 
I heard all as I came , the city ruigs, 

And numbers thither flock I had no will, 1450 

Lest I should see him forced to things unsceml} 

But that winch moved my coming now was chiefl} 

To give 3 c part with me what hope I ha^ e 
With good success to work his liberty 

Chor Tliat hope would much rejoice us to partake 
With thee Saj, reverend sire , we thirst to hear 
^fan I have attempted, one by one, the lords, 

Either at home, or through the high street passing, , _ 
With supplication jpronejmd fathers tears, ^ 

To accept of ransom for my son, their pnsoner 1460 

Some mucli averse I found, and wondrous harsh, 
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ICoiitmpluous, proud, set on rc\euge nnd spite, 

/That jiart ina^^t rerercnced Dagon and his pri^*sts 
Others ruoro moderate seeming, but their aim 
Pnvaie re^vard, for aviuch both God and State 
ThcA easilr would set to '^ale third 
More generous far and civil, who confcs^ctl 
Tlicjt had enough revenged, having reduced 
Their foe to miseiw bencathjthtmjcqars , 

The rest was raapiamniitv tjjjvpnt, 14/0 

If some convenient ransom were pixiposed 
WTmt 1101*^0 or shout vats that ? It tote the sky 
C/iOr Doubtless the peo]de shouung to behold 
Tlieir once great dread, capti^ e and blmd before Uiem, 
Or at some proof of strength before them shown 
J/an His ransom, if m\ whole inheritance ^ 

Maa compn*=s it, sliall anllingh be paid ^ 

And numbered down IS Inch rather I shall choo^^e 

To live the poorest m my tnlKi, timn ricliest 

And he in tliat calamitous prison left 1460 

2so, I am fixeil not to part hence vathout him 

Tor his redemption all my patnraona, 

If need be, I am read^ to forugo 
And cjuib Xot wanting him, I ^hall %vant nothing 
Ci or Tatliers are wont to lay up for their sons , 

Tliou for thy son are bent to ha out all 
Sons wont to nur^e their p\Ta,nts in old age 
Tliou in old age car’st how (n nurse tha «ion, 

Made older than tha age through 03 e-sighl lost 
Jfav It shall ])p ina delight to tend his e\c^ 1490 
And MOW him Kitting in ennobled 

With all those high exploits by him 4 acIncaxHl, 

And vn his shoulders a\ar mg down those lochs 
Hint of a nation armed the strength contained 
Vn*i I p<,TTiLnde me t»oil had not ponnittotl ' 

TTia strength again to grow tip with his liair 
Garr^ore>l round about liim like a camj) 
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Of faitliful soldieiy, were not his purpose 
To use him further yet m some great senuce — 

Not to sit idle with so great a gift , 

TTseless, and thence ridiculous, about huiL 

And, smce his strength with eye-sight was not lost 

God will restore him eye*sightJ;^jis s^:^ng^ _ 

Chor Thy hopes are not ill founded, nor seem vain. 
Of his delivery, and thy joy thereon ^ 

Conceived, agre^ble ^ a father^s love , 

In both^hich we, as next, participate 
ISan I know your friendly minds, and O, 
noise 1 

Mercy of Heaven I what hideous noise was that ? 
Horribly loud, unhke the former shout 
Chor Noise call you it, or umversal groan, 

As if the whole inhabitation pensbed ? 

Blood, death, and deathful deeds, are m that noise, 
Bjinn^ destruction at^e^ntmost 

Man Of rum indeed methought I heard the noise 
Oh 1 it contmues , they have slam my som 

Chor Thy son is rather slaying them that outci^^ 
From slaughter of one foe could not ascend. 

Man Some djsmal accident xt needs must be. 

Wbat shall we do— stay here, or run and see ? 

Chor Best keep together here, lest, runmng thither, 
We imawares run into danger’s mouth. 

This evil on the Philistmes is fallen 

From whom could else a general cry be heard ? 

The sufferers, then, will scarce molest us here , 

Frotn other hands we need not much to fear 
What if, his eye-sight (for to Israers God 
Nothing IS hard) by miracle restored. 

He now be dealmg dole among his foeSjCj; 

Ajid over heaps of slau^tered walk Ins way ? 

Man That were a joy presumptuous to be thought. 
Chor Yet God hath wrought things as moredible 
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Tor Ins people of old , ^\ll'xl Inndei'S now ? 

3fan Ug can, I know, but doubt to iinnk lie will , 

Yet hojie would fam gnb^cobe, and tempts belief ' 

A little £ta\ will bnng some notice lutlier ^ 

C/iOr Of good or bad so great, of kid the sooner , 

For cmI news rides post, while good new^J^aits ^ 

And to our wish T see one liillior speeding— 

An Ebiew, is I gues^ and of o\ir txibe 1540 

Vme }ffcr 0 , whither shall I run, or which waj ,fly 
The eight of this^so homd spectacle, 

Which erst ni} cj cs bclicld, and yet behold ? 

For dire imigination still pursues me 
But providence or instinct of nature seems, 

Or reason, though disturbed ami scarce^consultcjl, 

To lm\ c giuded me aright, I know not how, 

To thee hiNt, itieiend Manoa, and to these 
counlr>men, whom here I know remaining, 

A« at some distance from the place of horror, 1550 

So in the sad e\ cut too much Conconied 

Mav Ihe accident was loud, and hci'e before thee 
With nicful erj , % ct what it was w e hear not, ^ 

FJ'o preface needs , thou seest we long to kuow* 

It would burst forth , but I rccoi ei breath, 

And sense distinct, to know;^ well what I utter 
Man Tell us the sum , the circnmatanco defei 
2fc$s Gaza } ct stands , but all licr sons arc fallen, 

All m a moment overwhelmed and fallen 
Man Sad ' but thou know’st to Israebtca not saddest 
The desolation of a hostile city 1561 

Fcul on that first , tlierc ma\ in giaef bo suifeit ' 
3fan Itelatc hy whom- 

Samson 

Mail Tliat still Icssciip 

nilio sorrow, and converts it nigh to 30 ^ 

Ah * Alanoa, I refrain loo suddenly 
To utter wliat wall come at last too soon, 
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Lest evil tidin^^ with too rude O 

Hitting thy aged ear, should pierce too deep 
JIan Suspense m news la torture , speak them out 
Mess Tlien take the worst m biief Samson is dead 1570 
Maiu The worst indeed • 0, all niy hope’s defeated ^ 

To free him hence 1 but Death, who sets all free, 

Hath paid his ransom now and full discliarge 

S ^'^at joj this day had I conceived, 'i 

opeful of his delivery, which now pi oves 
Ahcmtive as the first-born bloom of spring ^ 

N^t with the lagging rear of winter’s frost 1 
Y^, ere I give the leins to gnef, say first 
How died he , death to life is ciown or sliarne^ 

All by him fell, thou say’st , by whom fell he ? 1580 

What glorious hand gave Samson his death’s wound ? 

Mess Unwounded of his enemies he felL 

Ma7i Weaned with slaughter, then, or how ? explain 

Mess By his own hands 

^ Man Self-violence 1 What cause 

Brought him so soon at vanance with himself 
Among his foes ? 

Mess Inevitable cause — 

AtjPn: 9 e both to destroy and be destroyed 
Tlie edifice, where all were met to see him, 

Upon their heads and on Ins own he pulled 

Man* 0 lastly over-strong against th} self ^ 1690 

A dreadful way thou took’st to thy revenge 
More than enough we know , but, while things yet 
Are in confusioi^ give us, if thou canst, 

Eye-witness of what first or last was done, 

Relation more particular and distmct. 

Mess Occasions drew me early to this ciiy , 

And, as the gates I entered with sun-rise, 

The morning trumpets festival proclaimed 
Through each high street Little I had dispatched. 

When all abroad was rumoured that this day 
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Samson should be brought forMi, to shour the people 
Pi oof of Ins nnght} strength m feats and games 
I sorrowed at his captn e statOj but minded 
Not to bo ab'^eut at iluit spectacle |C v- 
Tlic building ’was a spacious theati*c, 

Half round on two main piUam ^aultedrhlgh, 

With seats where iJl the lonls, and jiach degree 
Of sort, might sit in order to behold , 

Tlic other side was open, wheie the tlirong 

On btinlvs and scaffolds under slc} might sUand 1610 

I among these aloof obsun ely stood 

Tlie feast and noon greA\ high, and sacnficc 

Had filled their hearts with mirth, high diee^ and wine, 

When to tlieir sports the} turned Immcdiatel} 

Was Samson as a public servant brought. 

In their state liver} clad before Inm pipes 
And timbrels , on each side ’went armed guards , 

Both horse and foot before him and behind, 

Archers and sbngers, cataphrncts, and spears 

At sight of him the people with a shout ^ 1620 

Rifted the air, clamouring their god with praise, 

Wio had made their dreadful enemy their tliiull 
Ho }ntient, but undaunted, wheie they led him, 

Came to the jilacc , and what was set before him, 

Which wutliout help of ei c miglit be assa} cd, 

To luave, ]nill, draw, or breah, lie still perfomed 
All with incredible, stupendioiis force, 

None daung to appear antagninat 

At length, for intermission sake, they led him 

Between the pillars , he hia guide rcqueate<l 1630 

(For so from such as nearer stood wc heard), 

As over-tired, to let him lean a while 

With both his arras on those two mass} pillars, 

Tliat to the areheil roof ga\e main support 
He un^ii'^picioiLs led him , winch wlicn Samson 
Pelt in hi8 arms, with luad a while inclined, 
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And ej es fast fixed, he stood, as one who prayed, 

Or some great matter in lus mind revolved 
At last, with head erect, thus cned aloud — 

Hitherto, Lords, what j our commands imposed 1640 

I have performed, as reason was, obejnng, 

Not without wonder or delight beheld , 

Now, of my own accord, such other trial 
I mean to show you of my strength yet greater 
As with amaze shall strike all who behold ” 

This uttered, straining all Ins nen’-es, he bowled , 

^ with the force of winds and waters pent 
ttWhen mountains tremble, those tw o massy pillart 
|w^ith horrible convulsion to and fro 

He tugged, he shook, till down they came, and drew 1650 
The whole roof aftei them witli burst of thunder 
Upon the heads of all who sat beneath, 

Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, or pnesta, 

Their choice nobility and flower, not only 
Of this, but each Philistian city round, 

Met from all parts to solemnize this feast. 

Samson, wnth these immized, inevitably 
Palled down the same destruction on himself , 

Tlie vulgar only scaped, who stood \vithout 

Gkor 0 dearly bought revenge, yet glonoua ! 1660 

Living or dying thou hast fulfilled 
Tlie work for which thou wast foretold 
To Israel, and now best victorious 
Among thy slam self -killed , 
jNot iviUingly, but Jangled m the fold 
^Of dire Necessitj , whose law in death con]omed 
prtiee with thj slau^tered foes, m number more 
Than all thy life liad slam before 
Scmichor Wliile their hearts were jocimd and subhme. 
Dnmk with idolatry, drunk with wme 1670 

And fat regorged of bulls and goats, i 
Chauntmg their idol, and preferring 
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i Before our Imng Dreacl^ ^vbo dwells 
\ln Silo, Ins bright sanctuarr, 

'AinoDg them lie a qiint of phren/j sent, 

\Vlio hurt their minds, 

And urged them on with mad desire 
To call in Instc for their dcstro;>er 
Thc^, onl> set on sport and pla\, 

Unwcehngl} importuned 1C80 

Tlieir own destruction to come speedy upon them 
t So fond aro mortal men, 

Fallen into "aTath divine, 
lAs their nun on themselves to innte, 

^Insensate left, or to sense reprobate, 

^And with blindness mteinal stnick. 

T- 

^ SemreJior But he, though blind of sight. 

Despised, and thought extiDgiushed quite, 

With inward eyes illuminated, ^ f 

His fim --.virtue roused ^ ^ ^ 1690 

From under ashes into sudden flame. 

And ns an evemng dragon came, 

Assailant on the porchedjwsts ^ 

And nests m order rangetl 

Of tame iqllatic fo^\ 1, but as an eagle ^ 

His cloudless thunder belted on their lieads, 

So Virtue, given for lost, 

Depre^^sed and oierthtoini, as seemc<l, 

Like that self begotten bml 

In the Arabian "wooda eniboat, 1700 

Tint no hccoud knows nor tlurd, 

Ajid H\ ereulule a holocaust, ' ' 

From out lini ashy womb now teemed, 

reflounshes, then rigoious most 
Wlion tno^t utnetive deemed , 

And, though lu r IkkIi die, hei fame survives, 

A eeailar bird, ages of lues. 

3l<in Com^*. come . no lime ttsv lamcutation no^ 
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Nor much more cause »Sameon hath quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroicly hath finished 1*710 

A hfe heroic, on Ins enemies 
Fully revenged — hath left them } eai*s of mourmng, 

And lamentation to t^^aon^s^qf^CajDhtpr 
^Tlirough all Philistian bounds , to Israel 
Honour hath left and fieedom, let but them 
Fmd courage to lay hold on this occaision , C. 

To liimSelf and father’s house eternal fame , 

And, ivhich is best and happiest yet, all this 
With God not parted, from him, as ivas feared, 

But favouring and assisting to the end 1*720 

Hothing IS here for tears, nothing to Tvail 
Or knock the bi'east , no weakness, no ^ntgnyit, 
Dispraise, or blame , nothing but vrell and fair, 

And what may quiet us m a death so noble. 

Let ns go find the body where it lies 
Soaked in his enemies’ blood, and from the stream 
IVith lavers pure, and cleansmg herbs, wash off 
The clotted gore, I, with what speed the while 
(Gaza 18 not m plight to say us nay), 

Will send for all my kindred, all my fiiends, 1730 

To fetch him hence, and solemnly attend, 

With silent obsequy and funeral train, 

Home to his father’s house There will I bmld him 
A' monument, and plant it round with shade 
Of laurel ever green and branching jialm, 

With all his trophies hung, and acts em oiled 
In copious legend, or sweet lync song 
Thither shall all the vabant youth resort, 

And fiom his memory inflame their breasts 
To matchless valour and adventures high , 1740 

The A irgins also shall, on feastful days, 

Visitjns tomb with flowers, only bevmhng 
His lot unfortunate m nuptial choice, 

From whence captmty and loss of eyes. 
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Chor All 13 bc3t, thougli vre oft doubt 
\Vhat the unsoirchablc^disposo 
Of Highest TVisdora bnngs about, 

And e\ er beat found in the close 
Oft He Bcems to hide his face, 

But unexpcctedh returns, 1750 

And to his faithful champion liath in place 
Bore witness gloriously , whence Gaza mourns, 

Aid all that band tliem to resist 
His uncoutroUahlo intent 

/ - 

His servants He, with nev, acquis t r " ** 

Of true experience from this great event, 

"With peace and consolation hath dismissed, 

And calm of mind, all passion spent 
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PREFACR 

The Preface is mainly intended by Milton to be his Apology to 
the Puritans for ^mtlng a play It is with this object that he 
appeals to the authority of Senpture, and to the example of a 
Father of the Church Incidentally there follow Milton’s e;q)res- 
Bion of diseateera for the tragic compositions of his own tune, and 
an explanation of his plan of reiertmg to the ancient Greek 
model 

said by Aristotle Imitated Poetics^ vn Twinmg’s explana- 
tion of this difficult passage tlirows bght on Milton’s — ^“The 
passions of savages or of men m the first rude stages of civiliza- 
tion, are ferocious and painful They pity or they fear, either 
violently or not at all In polished society where these passions 
are indulged in works of the imagination (tragedies, novels, etc ) 
the pain is converted into one strong ana delightful feeling by 
the consciousness of fiction,” t e. of truth well imitated, “and 
the habitual exercise of the passions in fiction ha^ a tendency to 
soften and refine those passions, when excited by real objects m 
common life,” See Ueberweg, History of Philosophy, n 178 (Eng 
transL ), for a different view 

for BO, in phjrsic humours A reference to the doctrme, 
“smiilia simibbufl enrantur,” formulated by Paracelsus, long 
before H&hnemann mode it the basis' of Homoeopathy With 
Paracelsus this took the particular shape of the doctrme of Signa- 
tures, pomted out by Dunster, “which inferred the propriety of 
the use of any ^ egetable or mmeral, in medicme from the simi- 
larity of colour, shape oi appearance, which these remedies might 
bear to the part affected ” Thus turmeric or safiron was given 
m bver complamts Both doctrmes wore based upon Paracelsus’s 
theory that Man, the microcosm, is only a mmiature of Nature, 
the macrocosHL 

a verse of Euripides “Evil commumcations corrupt good 
manners ” Newton q^uotes the \ erse, 4*deipov<nv ijOij ofuKiai 

KCLKol, os from Menander of the New Comedy Todd pomts out 
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iliftt it IS also found m the fragments of the earlier MTiler, 
EnnpidcB 

Paraous The latinircd name of I)a\ nl Parc, a Calvinist theo- 
logian {1548 ir»22) Inhis Bcofion of Church Got'cmmcnt ^ogtd 
Prelacy^ Chiton in inquiring nhetlicr Tragedj’^ is not 
“more (loctrmal and exemplary to a nation ” than the Epic, com 
pares < he * 9 {>» 7 q/'iS'o/onion to a divine Pastoral Prama, and the 
Apotahjy^t of St John (i c, the book of Rc\ elation) to a “high 
and statel} Tnigcd\ shutting up and intermingling her solemn 
scenes and acts ^\^th a sc\ enfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping ^ 
sjonplionics ” appealing, as here, to the anthonty of Paraous. 
So, later, E\r\ld has looked upon the book of Job as a drama, 

Dionysius tho older Tyrant of Syracuse (421-307 no) Ho 
earned off the first prize at the fcsti\ al of the Lenaca ^tlth a play ‘ 
called Fh^ /i*a?woni 0 / HedoVj besides contondmg repeatedly 
for the prize of tragedy at Athens 

Augustus Caesar (G3 n,o 14 a n ) Suetonius (in 80 ) says that 
Aupistus, being asked by his fnends “how ‘Ajax’ was getting 
on,*' replied “Sly ‘Ajax ' lias committed suicide uath a — sponge^' 
(“ in Fpongiam incubuisso ”) 

Seneca (d C*) a n ) Tutor to the Emperor Nero There arc 
ten Latin tragedies extant under his name, two being fragmentary’' 
They arc rcprodnctions from the great Greek mooels, rhetorical 
in style, and false m depicting passion , but the Choruses set 
forth in strong epigrammatic language the doctrmes of tlie Stoic 
philosophy^ 

Gregory Nadanson (329 380), Bishop of Constantinople When 
Julian flic Apostate nnncii at destroying culture and refinement 
among the Cfmstiaus by prohibiting them from teaching grammar 
and rhetoric (3G2 \ r Amm Marcoll xxii 10, quoted in Gibbon, 
xxlii ), Gregory attempted to counteract his insidious mm by 
creating a bcKly of Clinstian literature on classical models for their 
use A more general cause tliat contnbuted to the formation of 
thiB new literature uas the aaorsion of the early Christians to 
heathen literature (cf St Augustin, Goiifcfisione^^ \ 13) Gre 
gory's Patient was a Greek adaptation, chiefly from tho 

Ba^ch<ic of Eunpidcs, this play bemg cliosen, perhaps, because it 
had for its subject the n so of a no^ religion It Avas the earliest 
oxamj>lc of tho “ Christian drama," whicli in Western Europe 
took the name of My’stcncs and Miracle Plays Later research 
ascribes the Chru^u^ Pattens to ApolJinarius the elder, who, 
bcfvidc^ wrote several dramas on tho models of Punpidca and 
Alenandcr He abo turned Scripture History and tho Psalms 
mto 1 1 omen c hoxomclrrs, and the Gospels and Epistles into 
^ Smith’s Diet of Ghrtstxan Jjiogr art 
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interludes, iiscd here contemptuously for ‘Comedies * An 
interlude properly 'vras something noted in the interv als of a ban- 
quet or entertainment* It was the transition form lictween the 
md iforahties nnd Comedy properly so called, resembhng the 
fomier in the absence of a plot, and tbe latter m containing real 
personages instead of the abstractions of the Morahties Hey 
wood^s i'onr PV is an example. 

intermixing comic stufil This is a deliberate condemnation of 
a great part of Elizabethan tragedy, and an upholding of the 
classical drama, u Inch, as a rule, ai oids such intermixture The 
Alccstis of Eunpides is an exception 
no_Prologue, in the sense of the author’s Apolo^, meant to 
bogieak the gooduuU of the audience, as used m English plays 
and Latm comedies But a prol(^io m the Greek sense ]\lilton 
himself uses in this drama See intro cL p xu 
Martial (43 104), Latm epigrammatist These Epistles are 
addressed either to the Reader (books i lu* \ nu xir ) or to 
Friends (u ix xu ) or to hrs patron Domi,tian (v mu ) 

Chorus Italians The Chorus had been used m Italian litera- 
ture since tbo rciuval of learning m the 15tli century It of course 
existed m the Melodrama or Operas, which rose into importance 
in Italy in the 17th century, while dramatic literature proper fell 
mto decay This age of decadence m Italy, contemporary uuth 
Milton’s ago in England, is called the era of the Se^ceiitxsh Sis- 
mondi docs not name any of the seiccntisti dramatists, and among 
those named by Hallam, Andremi (d 1652), wlio wrote tbo drama 
of Adamo, is alone of any mterest to ns This work has choruses 
of Angels, Spirits and Phantoms Chiabrera (d 1617), better 
known as a lyric poet, was also the father of the Melodrama m 
Italy, and Rinuccmi (d 1621) employed in Ins choruses the 
‘ apolelymonon ’ measure of Alii ton 
Apolelymenon AUoeostropha, ‘ freed from the restraints ’ of 
division mto 5i^rqp^<f (the song simg by the chorus m moving 
rhythmically from right to left on tlic orchestra), Anijsirophd (sung 
su^arly m moving from left to ^ht), and J^podc (an ‘ after- 
song ’ sung whilo standmg still) The Strophd and ^tistroph^ 
were stanzas of exactly the same rhythmic construction Afono- 
8t7*ophtc (ode) is a choral ode of a single stanza, and an AUoco 
etropha is a choral ode of several irregular stanzas, neither of 
which 13 capable of di\ ision mto strophes and antistropb(^ 

stanzas music* Such iras tho origin of the Greek chorus 
from the Dithyramb (lyncal songs in^ honour oL Bacchus), to 
which was aftenvards added a new eletnent, the Dialogue 

stage intended* The objection of the Puritans to actmg had 
been deepened since the appearance of actresses on the stage after 
the Restoration* 
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flftli act Tlic oTHisJnon of llie Chonis in tho new Comc^ of 
Greece O’^Cging from its Roman imitators) gave nso to the dm 
Bion into Acts, Such an omission in the Greek classic drama (or 
m Samson Aqomstts) would not alvajs gnoihe number of acts i 
as hvc Tins number was laid doim for tragedy by Horace 
Roc* ISO) 

Intricate or explicit This is Aristotle’s classification of Plots 
{pivOoi) into simple (ar\ot) and complex (Trer\€yph ot) [Poef x ) 

A plot IS simple when ‘ tlic catastrophe is brought about *\\T.tbout 
cithci revolution or dlSco^ erj , complex, when vuth one or both ’ 
See Introd p xvi Explicit is used in the bteral Latin sense of 
* unfolded,* i c, simple, 

twenty four hours This is the Unity of Time See Introd 

P XVI 


THE PLAY 

Title. — Samson, This is the Greek spelling m the Septuagmt 
[Zafl^j.ulv ) , the Hebrew is Shiinshont which becomes in German 
Simsoru The uord means ‘sun like*, but Josephus {AiUiq v 
8 4) eajs it means “ one that is strong ** Agonlstes, Qrcekllan 
aGilcte, a contender m public games, a champion * Tlio epithet 
draws attention to thc^articuiar act of Samson constituting the 
catastrophe Cf ‘^txgoiust* 1 1628 Such distinguishing 
epithets wore used ^ the titles of Greek dramas forming parts 
of a trilogy f 

111 These hnei are addressed to the q^iide^ perhaps the same 
*lad that hdd himify the hand* {Judges, xvn 26) m the last scene* 
The touching stghtjand iconls serve to opai the 21101 / with lohat m 
ttchmcally called j pathos* {Arist Poet xi ) Compare the similar 
entry of the hhn&^(Edtpus led by his daughter Antigone, tn the 
o/ytning of the Ootonnis of Sophocles 

2, those, a Graicism for *my ’ In Attic dialogue the demon 
atratnc 55c often refers to the speaker dark, * of one that can 
not see * Kichard\on compares Eur Phocn 848, x4/wc0f, 
Ovyarzp, wr ( 6(pt)a\ph^ tl erv, ** A little onward lead me, 

be an c> o 1 To these ij^srk steps, mv dauglitcr ** In the same pla\ 
U*aipu^ cays (1555), ri p, w rapOlic, paxTpt^pa<ri | TV(p\o9 yrodhs 
(U Why, virgin, wliy hast tliou brought my 

blind, ctafT guulofl steps to fight ’ ** Of * dark orbs,* 1 561 

from^^t S^amson knows this, wc may suppose, 

4^ There alt Prof ^If^^naptlv quotes the painter Ricliard 
aona de^np^n of the bltud Milton’s own habits in his last 
jcxrc Housed also to clt, In agrej coarse cloth coat, at 
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the door of his house, near BunhiU Fields, m "vrami weather, to 
enjoy the fresh air , and so, as well os in his loora, received 
visits ” wont This word, ns veil as the growth of the ‘re 
dundant locks ^ (1 668), unphes that Samson has been some tune 
in prison See L 938 and note 

5 servile toil, wz the t ask of gimdmgjjom (L 35), which 
among the ancients was a degrading^oboim^ Thus among the 
JTews “the raaid-servant behind the mill” ^vos the antithesis of 
“Pharaoh upon his throne” [Eo^od vi 6), and captives of war 
V ere condemned to grind at the mill (Lam \ 13) Among the 
Greeks, female slaves were not permitted to retire for sleep 
before they had ground their daily portion of com (Homer, Od 
XX 105 sg ) , and among the Romans the corn-null or pounding- 
house (pistrtmnn) was a place of punishment for refractory slaves 
(Terence, Andr i 2 28) 

6 common prison, where he has to endure the society of con- 
victs (1 1224 and note), or, as L 1162 has it, of slaves and 
drudging beasts elso,i^-iat-'Other tunes,’ ‘elsewlule,’ when not 
relieved by chance This use of ‘ else ’ to refer to time la rare 
Cf Beam and FI Wtt at Scveml IVcapoiis^ u 2, “Birds that 
build nests | Have care to keep ’enu | Cunn That’s granted , [ 
But not contmually to sit upon ’em, ( ’Less in the youngling 
season^ el^e they desire | To fly abroad, and recreate their 
labours ” 

8 air, imprisoned also, lu a double sense, m one of v hich there 
occurs a ‘ pathetic fallacy ’ Landoi needlessly censui'es this as 
a ‘prettmess ’ Milton here only mutates the pmctice of the 
Greek dramatists 

9 Unwholesome draught, ‘ unhealtliy-to-djreathe ’ Dra'iigJit 
(what 13 ‘ dravTi m ’ with the breath) m ajpjKisition ^th ‘ air ’ 

11 day spring, !dawn’ Cf jP L v 139, n 521 The ox 
prcssiono^ours in lAthe^ i 78, “ The day spnng from on high hath 
visited us”, m a shghtly different form m Goner, CoT\f Am ii 
“For till I BB the dates spn^ig j I sette sleepe nought at a nsshe ” 
(quoted by Wnght, BiUt Wor^Boot)^ and m the Plumpton Papers^ 
“ Tlie spnng of the day ” ^ 

\ 12-22 These Itnes set forth the occasion — namely a feast m hon 

I our of PoAfon — upon tchch the entire action of the drama hinges 
f The opening of the drama xmth the mention of that very incident 
t which leads to ilie catastrophe that closes i(, well indicates how care 
f fdly Milton had plaiined the unity of action Johnson did not 
I not^the sighificaiice of these lines 

13 Dagom A god who hod his principal sanctuaries at Gaza 
/and Afihdod, but was v orsbipped in every Philiatme town His 
A shape, desenbed as halfiiuman and half fish (P A l 463), is m- 
f erred from the Hebrew Dag^ ‘fish,* aud from 1 Sam ^ 4, which 
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in llic ongiDol THIS ^onlv Dagon vra% left to him,^ the marginal 
reading eupplving * the fish^ part of * This shape is referred to 
m the expression ‘•do^ 

1C popular noise, ‘ noi^^o made by a largo concourse of people * 
rf 1 4T1, and P L yi\ 4S7, ** Popular tnbes of commonalty 
(of the ant) = 

20 armed, * Trith si mgs ’ Cf 1 02.1 Todd quotes frorn 

Sidney’s Arcadia, “A new su arm of thoughts stinging her mmA” 
Found agrees vith ‘me’ (next Imc) The constniotion is not 
strictly grammatical, since ‘ found ’ being a participle, tbo t\\ o 
Fcntencca mtroduced by the conjunctions ‘no sooner’ and ‘but/ 
arc not co-ordinate, as they should be The ordmary construe* 
tion ‘ssould ho, ‘that rush thronging upon mo, as soon as found 
alone/ (participle) or ‘ that no sooner am I found (indicatnm) 
alone, but rush upon mo throngmg ’ Milton has blended the 
two constructions together , 

21 6*1 Sam'ion's (honqhfs qo IxicLfi^om the present to the past — 
Thr comparnon of the auqcl <? prediction at hs hirlhtmth \t^ miser 
ahic jahificatton m hts raptii'itf/, and of the secret of his ghnous 
fyfrvnqtli with the maJnes^ of vnnd that made hwi heiray it, drives 
him almo< to question God's ])} ot nlcnce , hut he checls hxmsdf and 
aclnoxchdtps that U icai his oxen fioxlty {(he apaprla of Anstoth) 
that teas to blame 

24 Twice by an AngeL Viz, once to lus mother whose name 
IS not mentioned {hidgc'x, xm 1), and again to both his parents 
(it 11) at last, 1 c. on the second of these occasions 

2G From off, ‘ ofT from * Cf L 922, ‘ from forth ’ , and sec 
Abl>ott, r>7 

^27 As In a fiery column charioting ‘ Scemmg to carry aw ay 
in a fiery column as in a clianot ’ Milton hero follows Josephus 
^ S “And the angel ascended openly, in their sight, up to 
heaven, by mums of the smoke, ns by a* vchiclo ” In the cor* 
rc'iponaing passage m Judq^'s no chanot is mentioned, hut m in 
11 11, the prophet Elijah is described as rapt up to lica\ cn 
111 a “ chanot of ure 

25 god lUco, u'^od hero in the sou so of ‘ divjno ’ , hut million 
frequenth u^s ' gods ’ and * god like ’ to mean ‘ angels ’ and 
‘angelic*^ Of P Jj i ‘15S, IX 70S 7 IS presence This use of 
the abstract for the concrete to luicsta personage with awe is 
frcqncnt m MOton Cf P L \iii 112, “Had not ho up 
p^red, presence dmne/’ x 144, “To whom the sovran Presento 
thus ropluHl Compare honorific titles hko ‘your ^Injosty/ 
^yonr Grace ’ and from como great act xevealod A X^tinisni 
for ‘and from tlic revelation of some great net ’ TliO construc- 
tion 15 ‘ascended , as charioting and ct 5 from some great act * 

10 breeding, ‘ course of education/ cf Shak AlPs Wclhh 3 
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121, SliG Ead lier breeding at luy'father^s charge ” prescribed, 

‘ appointed, laid down beforehand ^ (bteral Latin use) 

31 separate, ^ i^etnpart ’ million uses * secret * m the same 
sense (P L i G, ‘‘Secret top of Sinaij" A^atmty OdCy 27> “Secret 
altar *') ‘ Sepai’ate’ has the allied sense of ‘apart by oneself in P 

L IX 422 and 424 Eor the omission of the participial termination 
dv Introd p separate to God The expression is biblical, 

of l^urnb n 2, “ Separate themselves unto the Lord Po7)u l 
1, “Paul separated unto the Gospel of God ” 

33 captfved. Latin accent, so Spenser frequently <3 u 4 
IG'; 5 27 , 7 15 both, t e ^tctih both’ , ‘and' prevents this 
from being a nom abs 

- 35 brazen, bteml, cf JudgeSj xvi 21, “And bound him with 
fetters of brass ”, used metaphorically in P L x 697, “Brazen 
dungeon ” under- task, ‘bound to perform a certam amount of 
work daily, ' like the IsraeUtes during their bondage in Egypt 

•f 37 labour of a beast Samson was condemned to work with 
^asses in turning Pnllfi The emplojmaent of asses for this work is 
indicated m the Greek \ ersion of Matt, xviin 6, where ^i?Xor 6iu 
18 rendered by Wyclif “the mylnstoon of asses,” where the 
A V has merely “ mixllstoiie ”, cf Ovid, Pos/i, vi 318, “Etquae 
pumiceas \crsat aseUa molas,” “And the ass that turns the mills 
of soft stone.” 

38 Promise was For the omission of ‘there ' see Abbott, § 404, 
cf expressions like ‘tune was (when)/ ‘reason is (that) ' 

39 Judges, xm 5, “ And he shall begin to debver Israel out of 
the hand of the Philistmes ” 

40 Afik and find- ‘ If you ask you shall find ’ This use 
of ‘ and ' to mdicate a contingent consequence is old It occurs 
m Wyclif, Jdaft vin 7, and resembles the tner^sstve use of Kai m 
Greek' (Je^f, § 769 ) 

41 Landor punctuates this line thus — “ Eyeless, in Gaza, at 
the miU, with sla\ es,” each clause setting forth a distinct cause 
of Samson’s misery In Gaza, t e at the seat of Lagon’s idolatrons' 
worship, and the scene of Samson’s former triumph o^er his^ 
enemies {Judges, xvi 3) 

44 WliatJf Schmidt {SJiaL Lex ) e^mlains this to he “what 
should you say if,”m which case “what if” is analogous m 
constr to “whatthen ” It is better taken as a contraction of 
“ what wonder iV’ m some contexts (as here) The full oxpros 
Sion is old , it occurs m Hampole’s Pneke of Conscience (“ what 
wonder es yf ”), see 1 790 

45 butj ‘^were it not,’ mine own, cf 1 459, “mine eyes,” and 
see Abbott, § 237 This e^honic use of ‘ mine ’ for ‘ my,’ and 
* thine ^ for ‘ thy ’ occurs in Wyolif {Lule, il 30, “For myn eyen 
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bon fcvn fhn bclthc;’ A. T “ For *^tne eves have seen thy sal* 
vaMou"*^) Shll earlier in M E trt/i, are the common nd) 
p<555/>t;ei\ c pponojtis used alike Keforc \oweIb and consonants, as 
in A ^ n hror*t^ mif tc {77'e On on o*' oi/r Xctdy, 

1210) miT c soro, ir^^’e (Oir^ord JSigl'ttugal^ 1250), 

47 49 ‘III vhat part lodged/ and ‘how easily bereft mc,’ are 
noun clauses objec*i\ ca to keep/ and co-ordmafe Avith ‘gift’ 
berdt me, lak^.r a\s ay from me Cor this use o£ ‘ bereft ’ vath 
the object of the person cL Shak Ot^iUo, i 3, 258, “The ntes for 
vrmch I love him are bereft me ’’ See L So, m 

50 must reveal, ‘ could not help ret ealing,’ * could not ^resist 
t!ie tcropuition to reveuL’ In Germ 7riT.<£««:n is soimlarly used. 
In English ‘needs’ is often added iromcallj 

5 >-0^3 Samson’s character in this respect resembles that of 
AjaXf cf L 200, T IntrcKl p. xxni CL boph AjaXy 1250 , oi 

700 ol T\anftr 6 5 tip tot-ch ^uWj av^ciXftrra^ot, aW’ ot <ppoy^v^^s 
n rarmxcC, “The high-built frame, j The raa:^ stme- 

iured limb, [ \icld not protection but the prudent imnd } Tlie 
con^jnest eiemvhcrc obtains ” Ovxd A!<( xin SOS, “Tn vires 
Sine mentc pens , milu cura futun est “T]iouposscssestbodil\ 
etTcugth without a mind , m me is prudence,” ib 305, “Tu tantam 
co^po^e nro<Ies, nos anuuo ” “ Thou exccllest in l>^v alone, we 
in muuF (addressed by Uly^cs to Ajax), (quoted Jortin) 
no"* Od iiu 4 65, “ \ is eousiU expers mole sua roit^” * t>trcngth 
u^'theut counsel i3 cmdied b 3 its own weight” (quoted by Hichard 
sf>Ti} double share, t t, * wisdom m proportion to a doabl e 
share of st^ngtln’ ' ” ^ ^ ^ 

55 Proudly Eccure, ‘ careless through excessive self-confidence 
cJ Siiak -iftrry n irt«, il 1 241 “Though Page be a secure fool”, 
Qua’-Ics, L!r>U(ms ii 14, “ He never yet stood safe, that stands 

ECCTUX ” 

50. By weakest subtleties ‘Tlirougli subtleties contrived 

by the weakest ’ i e. by a v.OTnan Todd quotes Soph Ajax 

1077 sq , aVV 6rcpx XP?J, cCpta yeyrr^^ coceft* -retret^ op 

rot-cro caiKfu 2 inixot, “And it behoves a man though latue his 

limbs j And vnrt strength, to think that lie m'ly fall f E’en bv 

I ^ 

57 EubBOrve, ' to serve under 'mother ’ The word is not used 
again b^ Mfltoju It is a Latin iis^ occurring in Plautus, J/en 

\ 2. o » 

53 wlthaL ‘ the ^airc time,* as m P 7 xn 62, Yet know 
witlal, true liln *t\ is lost ^ Fo^ th^ aurious shades of moaning 
th uf^-d hvs ft.0 Aolot^ ^ l<h3 and Schmidt ShaL Zor 

5^ /i drv svu 17, “If 1 l>o shaven, then my strength uiU po 
bc.^me i^k, an I bo Hie an^ other man” 
fLght o ublvh I eoul I be easily dcpn\oil ’ The same idc i of in 
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stability is unpbed m ^ hung ' So on a single golden hair gromn^ 
on the head of Nisns, king of Megara, depended Ins life (Ondd v 
2l€t TUI ), and on a single hnii of ms head depended the life of 
Onllo, ihe magician of Egypt (Anosto, Or Fvr xr 86 fig ) ^ 

GO (inarrel with, * find fault with/ ^upbraid ^ 

~ 61 highest dispensatioii, * the dispenBation of the Highest ’ 
dispensation is here used generally for ^ proindence * , literally it 
means *a weighing out/ and in Scnpturo {Fph iin 2, Col i 25) has 
the particular meaning of ‘ the4aQk of preachmg ' 

62. above my reach, * beyond my comprehension cf L 1380 
The constr is elliptical ‘ ends xdhxck xi ts above, etc ^ 

63 Suffices, eUiptical, * it suffices for me to Imoiv ’ 

65 109 In Samson's lavientatxOTi oi er his hhndness toe are i e 
imindcdof MUion's ovm calamity^ and ll 76 78 are awmfid refer- 
V e7?<^e to ihe neglfct and tngraHtnde shoicn hy his daxighters In hxs 
“ tcill Milton cads them * undiiiiful ’ {See Masson, Introd to P L 

pp 67 69 ) With Samson's lament compare Mdton's lines on liis 
oxen hhndness xn P L m. 40 eg 

66 ask a life, ‘ require a hfe tune,’ cf P Z n 632, “ Ask 
riddance ” Shak At P l 2 27, ‘‘Ask some tears " 

69 decrepit, ‘ broken down with age, * Lat clecrepxtits {crepo, 
Eng ' crack,’ ' creak ’), that makes no noise , hence creepmg 
about noiselessly, like an old man, aged, broken dowm (Skeat) 

) 70 the prime work. Ocn l 3, and I 84. Light was the first 
i creation of God on^carth 

' 71 her ^ Light’ m Latin is ' ?t/a/ which is femminc Milton 
avails himself of the Latin gender when it siuts the idea , so in 
P Zr u 592, 'form,’ and in u 984, ‘region’ are fern. See II 
613 4, n 

73 Inferior agrees with 'me ’inferred from ‘my’ (1 72), a 
Latuusm. 

74. here, 'herem,’ vis m the following circumstance that 
they ' yet see ’ 

75 dark in light, 'blind m the imdst of light’ A similar 
oxymoron occurs in Soph Ajax 394, luy crwSros, eyhp ^dos, Upc^os 
w (paeppdraroPy wr ' ‘ 0 cfarkness now my Lght * Ye dreary 
shades | Of Erebus, to me sole brightness now ” 

77 still,,J.alway3,’ 'ever,’ cf ComuSy 560 The meaning of 
this' word ui Anglo Saxon was ' quiet ’ (from the root sta- to 
stand) In ^fiddle Englisli it retains this meaning, but also ac 
quires a new one of 'silent’ in the Oicl and the Nightingale (1250) , 
it 18 * used as on adverb meaning ' secretly ’ in Layamon’s Bmit ^ 
(1205), and 'silently’ m the" Lay of NavelocL the Pane (1290) 
Lopg before, however, m the Bhckhng Bomihcs (971) (N'orthem 

F 
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dialect) 'stiir 13 nsc<l to mean ‘ahr^ys’ it is soused m tlio 
frj o/Ktnfr Hem of the same date as B^avc^ocl Tlie Tjvord 
m tins meaning passed into general use with Chaucer, and con 
turned to be so used m prose till at least the beginning of the 
Ihth centur\ In poem' it occurs quite recentlv (as m Long- 
fellow, still achic\ang still pursuing H The present meaning 
‘vet’ occurred as a northern dialectic peculiarity as early as 
1T?0, m the Roman c of the Sciai Sages^ and passed into the 
Standard English (t c, Enghsh as spoken in London) of the time 
at about the tlatc of the Pasfon Letters {l4o3) 

SO So too QZdipus laments his blindness, Soph. Oed Ttfr 
lUSfg From this Ime to the end of the lament the metre is 
irroguUir, like that of the choru*? Mxlion u'^es this irregular 
metre 'where deep emotion has to be expressed, cf II b06 65L 
noon. OnginillN this was the ninth hour (Lat iiona) of the day, 
or *> r M , at which a service called the no ics wns celebrated at^ 
cluirdi * IS’oon * acquired its present meaning when the time of ^ 
tlus service was *:hifted townros mid dai The older meaning isi 
CMvlcnt in the folloinng — “Atm\d-day ant at non, he eendo 
he n tluthor fol son” {'^I E /yntr^'circ 1300) The ongmal form 
‘ nones ’ occurs m Piers Phicman 

■^1 IrrecoTcrably, ‘from which there is no recovery or dc 
111 orance, ‘ for csur ’ 

32. flU, *nnv\ cf I/eb nu 7, Without all contradiction,” 
which in Wjcbf is “ \\ ith outen onv ajcnscijiug ” 

S3 groat Word. Milton follows, partly, the Taigum on Gtn 
1 ^ o (“ fhe word of God paid ‘ let there be liglah ’ ”) and partly* 
Johi, I 1, 3 (“In the In-ginning wais the Word and the 
Word was God all things were made by him ”) 

S'* bereaved, see ] 47 Tins use of the pa«si\o m a transitive 
*cn'e maj follow from a similar u^o of the actux , cf J* L T 
$0^, * Ear say j That Death be not one stroke, ns I supposed, I 
Bercanng sense \ i& plb, “Bereave me not, I Whereon I Inc 
th\ gtn tie lool s.” 

S7 Ellent as the Moon. The ccprrssion ^iunct sdait^ occurs 
m rimy Snf xvi 74 “ Qncm diem oln interlnuu, aln 

silcnti*^ liirnto appoHant " “ Which «oinc call the intorlunar day, 
others tnc day ot the "ident moon” , xviil 74 “Hoc ^iKntoluna 
p ri 3 ulrf.nt ” “They direct that tins should bo sown during the 
MWmoon end Cato 29, “I nnn silent i”), and, as the 

indicates, nu ins ‘ new moon Totid quotes from 
Dame Lu I 00. “Ml npingeiavli, dme’I sol tace,” “Impelled 
n ' V 1 tJ » tnn in sdcncc resfs’ , and v 2G, “I* aenni in Inogo 
d <011 luce iiuito,” “ Into a pi tcel c.amc ] Where light inw flilcnll 
& I whfre sih nu 11 attributed to the sun and to dark placrs.a 
In ■^uch cpi* ic‘s tliere a trin«;ftr of the lancuace U’^t-d to* 
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e*^pres5 the impressions of one sense to those of another , thus 
XMUnters speak of ‘ warm * or ^ loud ’ colours 

88 des^s The expression ‘nocte deserta* Todd pomta 
out occurs in Seneca, JI^ppol 308 Cicero humorously speaks of 
hifl lamp deserting him {Ait vu 7, Nisi inelucema desereret ”) 

, 89 vu^cMt, ‘uheii she ceases from hei %vork of giving light 

to^tho TOorlcl \ cf Plmy, Htbt Nat u G, (Liina) quae roeuais 
e^tu latet, quum laborare non creditur,” “The moon tliat 
[hides herself at tlie end of the month, M^hen she is belie\ed 
to cease from her task*” Interlunar Llilton coins the adj 
from the Lat subst %'ixicrlxintum used frequeutty by Plinyt* 
(m books 11 and ) to mean the tune mten ening betu ee^ 
the last \ranmg and the first ivaxmg, crescent , ? e, as equivalent tS 
‘luna silcns ^ aboi e, and the opposite of ‘plenilunium^ — full moon 
cave In the Homeric Hymn to Demcter (22 26, ol 6^ rts a0av6.ru3Vy 
01^5^ OyyjTWP \ ijkomev op5’ 6.’y\abhapTroi iraipai, | cl 

pi) Jlcpcralov BvydrTjp araXA <ppoi iovea | dtev di^pov, Ekd-nj Xnrapo 
kpT^ocpi'os I re firaf, T-Trepiovos ayXabs a/<5?, “Nor god nor 

mortal heard her cry, nor her companions, bestowers of tlio fruits 
of earth , Imt only bright- filleted Hecate, Perseus’ daughter, e\ er 
^vatchfol over youth from nithin her cave, and lordly Helios, 
bright son of Bypenon”) Hecate, who is there identified wi h 
Artemis, the goddess of tiie moon (ara\d Apov^ovaa is KovpoTp6<pos, 
an attribute of Artemis), is ropiesented as abiding m a cave 
whence she witnesses the abduction of Persephone by Pluto 
Shelley, in one of his Ijuacs ( To a Laxly rcxtli a Gxixtax ) bos borrowed 
from Slilton — “ The silent moon in her interhmar eru oon ’’ 

92 light is In the soul This philosophic notion occurs in the 

Nosce Tctpsxim of Sir John DaMes, where the nature of the 
umon of the soul vutli the body is explamed to be not that of a t 
spider to its wob, oi of an irapiession with the wax, or of a voice ' 
with the air ‘‘ But as the fan and cheerful mommg bght | Doth 
here and there her silver beams impai t, | And in an instant doth 
herself umte | To the transparent air m all and ev ery part | So 
doth the piercing soul the body fill | Being all in all, and all m 
I>art difihised ” Milton uses the same idea m P Zr lu 61 sq , 
“So much the rathei thou, Celestial Light, ] Shine inward, and 
the mmd through all her powers | Irradiate ” Spenser has a 
similar idea in the Hymn of Btaxifxe — “For of the soulo the 
bodie forme doth take, [ For soulo is forme, and doth the bodio 
moke ” + 

93 Bhe all in every part Cf 11 4 and 6 in the quotation 

from Su J Davies, who derived the notion from the mystic 
doctnne of Plotmus and the Neo Platonists, that the sonl is 
piesent m all parts and in every part of the body , peparHi 
(v TrSert ptpeat. rod ip y iarip^ afxi parrot 5^, ip 

jrari fal ip orepoOp airroO SKij, “The b6u1 is divisible, inasmuch as 
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it found m cn |wrt of the l)o<l% in ^vhich it 15, but imdmsiblc, 
jin^'nuLb us it is entire in nil and uveTj p'^rt of the bod> ’ 
/*rti n 2 lOl, I c * IP all/ ‘ is difFasc<L’ 

04 confined, instead of being ^diffused like ‘light/ or the 
sense of to icb, tlirougliout tho surface of the body^ 

0C5 obvious, in the Lalm sense of *evpo^d'to onjoiy’, cL 
P D 374, Obvious breast*’ The vronl is also used hv 
Alilton in Its literal Latin sense of * l>ung in the vmy ’ ^ mP £ 
M C9, ‘'Obvious lull”, X* 105, “Obvious duty” (duty of 
comingtomcct God) , Doctr nnd Z>i<jc of Dt\:orcc, n 6, “Love 
consort « him nth these obvious and sulximcd stnplingH ” 
feeling, * the sensation of touch.’ 

05 exiled, Latin accent 

99 As, ' BO as/ CO ordinate with ' thus ’ (L 98) It would be 
omitted in modern prose 

100 a Jiving death. The same oxymoron occurs in P £ x 

7S3, *‘Who knows but I shall die a living death!” Todd 
quotes from several English poets, and from Petrarch, Smitlto 
10*2, “O Mva morte, o dilcttoso male,” "0 Using death, 0 
dchghtfiil lU ' ’ Cf also Soph \ntiq 11C7, ov riOriff 
TojTor, oXX' ip/ou^iat vtKp^v, “ ior upon such a man I look 

not ns IiaMiig life, but consider him os tlie Unng dead”, 
Lrcre/iut, ill 104G, “ Mortua cui vita est propc jam vivo atquc 
\idcnti,” “Uliose bfc is dead, c\cn while ho h^C3 nnd sees”, 
Shak AV// III i 2 153, “ They kill me M ith a li\'ing death ” 

101 yet more mlserahlo, t c * a circumstance yet/ etc 

102 a moving grave It would not be surprising if Milton 
meant one of his perfectly serious puns here, the secondary 
meaning being ‘agra\c thi- feight of which (whom) is harrow- 
ing’, see ] 1520 The idea of the bodv being the grave of^tbo 
KOu\ occurs in Plato, Ci^i 17 (400 cl, ral yap aTjua -luis ^atnr 

(ra (Tuua) tTrcu “S}? wf iv r(p rw xao5^*Ti, 

“For some sav that the body is the gra\c of the soul, as ocjng 
bwHcd in th^ present life”, and Gorjputd? (493 a), jccU t6 pdv 
crwui fffTir “For the Ixwly is n g^a^e to us ” , to which 

Ktalitjaum adds m a note that the idea was propounded by the 
T*y thagorciu Philolaus 

103 exempt this is tho true jiost pt form LaL exempt ( us) , 
pce uo‘c I 1350 

107 pains imd wronga^ hcudiad\s for ‘’^xTongful pains*, 
m apposition anth ‘ worst * pains, * xmukhments Though the 
L''* jio’’ la had this incauing in both sing and pk, in technical 
h gvl bnjmugc the plural was fo p^cd, and is stul po used m tho 
‘pnln«^ and pen dtic^ * Samson looks upon his 
VTou/nal uupri^onTnent ns the next wor^e evil after Ins bbutlnesg 
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106 obnoxious, m the Latm sense of ‘ e vposq clJJ liable ’ cf 
P L ix 170, Obnoxious hrst or last to basest things ” , Bacon, 
Essays, 36, Obnoxious to mm Tlie woiti htei'ally menus ‘ hable 
to punishment for [ob] mjniy (noara) committed^ see Trench, 
Sd Gloss 

108,109 Each thought occupies a Ime by itself This slowness 
of rhythm IS nieant to expiess the mtensity of gnef-thnt each 
thought by itself causes. 

110-114 These. Ivies vifyodiice the GhoniSj according toihc'piac 
iice Ml Greek dy amas of heralding etey y fi^sh entrance cm (he stage 
by words that draxo th€ attention of the audiCTice to the new come? 
See U 326, 710, etc. 

110 Joint pace The Greek chorus moved ihythmically to and 
f^m the orchestra 

111 steering’, intrans. ‘ moving,’ ‘ directing their course ’ cf 

P L x 328, Satan, betvuxt the Centaur and the Scorpion 
I Steering his zenith ” (i c for or towards his zenith)^ Spencer, F 
Q u. 1 7, “ A comely palmer that with a staffe his feeble 

steps did Btere Hurd quotes from Chaucer, The 1 lower and the 
Leaf “ SienngEo fast, that all the eartli trembled ” 

112 Cf Soph Ajax, 367j af/xot yiKunos, oTov ipplaOijr &pa, ^‘0 * 
How to derision and insults exposed ! ” 

114 Their dolly practice, sc ‘it bemg ’ more, i e. ‘ more and 
more ’ 

115-175 through this ode there runs ajmrallehMnmth Samson^ s 
last speech 77ie Chonts supplements Samson^a account ofhrmsdf 
bnj dwdhng on his glorious deeds, as Samson had dwdtonlnsf ailty 
Here again JMdton skilfully hle:nd8 the present with the pyerst , tlv'ough 
the exclamation of surprise and jniy mill xchich the narraJwn begins 
(I 124), and the sympathetic lament ote? Im hlvnJness cap 
tiviiy with which ti endn (/ 150 ) 7 he entire ode xs spohen as an 

^ aside ’ 

115 softly, 1 e, ‘let us move or tread softly ’ Dunster quotes 

Eur Orest 136, Cj ^CSraTai ywaiKcs, r^ovxv “ Dearest 

of women, softly set ^’^our feet ’’ 

116 break in upon him, ‘ rudely distmh his sohtude ’ 

1 17 beyond report, ‘ woi'se than rumour bad represented it to 
be’ 

118 atran^m^ ‘ ^yith limbs not orderly disposed,’ m familiar 
Eng ‘ he IXesjviyhoxv ’ random (Germ randc, edge, hrmi) was 
ongmally a subst meaning ‘force’ (as of a brimming river, Gotgr ) 
as in the Pomance of Alexander {eve 1300), “^Pnked the stedes 
with gret randoun,” and m MandeviUe’s '1 raids (1356), “They 
runnen togidre a grate randoun” it is used as a \ erb m Fern cx and 
Porrex (1571) i 2, “ Leave them fiee to randon of their will ”, it 
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appears p*vrt of the G(1\ crLnl phnso * m a nni loan ' in Barbour’s 
Jijy^t [I'M")) i€ Mn a funous course’ ^ the present acl\ oxpt 
" at rintlom ’’ has been traced to Bp Jcorel fl^bO) (Ohphant), and 
H poou after n^l b\ fipen^er, F Q n 4 7j ns a hlmdfoM 

hull at rimlon fares/ so in xn 10 "IG Tlic final ‘n’ altcrnnnls 
into ‘ in ’ diffused, ‘ stretched out as .through languor ’ 
(l tns Latin use of the nord is rendered mto Saxon" Eng bjbl>eu 
f ur, r Q I 7 7 , ‘‘Pour d out in looseness on the gmsa3^growud ’ 
Tli> or quotes from 0\id. Ex Ponto, in. 3 S, ^‘Fnsaquceranfctoto 
languid i mcmbni tnro, ' Poured n ere niy languid limbs all on 
the couch”, and Todd from Lur Ilcmd 7a, tv:l iriaa 
* Poured on the ground” Of also Vlrg -4c?? be 3l7» ‘^Per 
licrbam Corpora fn^a \ uknt/’ “ The> «ce thoir bodies poured upon 
the grass (In LUzalK?than htemture the ivord impbcs ‘ncgli 
gcncc ju dress,* bhftk flcn P \ 2 01, “BifTuscvl nttire”. Beau 
and n Tht Ftcc Valour^ ui \ “Go not bo difluscdlv' *’) 

110 longuiBlied Manipiishmg , cf ^festered/ 1 ISC, 'bland 
idled ‘ 1 lOS, ‘ clattered/ L 1124, ‘ nonnshe<l ’ (fionenng), P L 
i\ GG9, for tins use of ‘ cd ’ for ‘ uig ’ 

120 abandoned, v\z. ‘ h\ his fnends^* balancing the thought in 
the next line ‘ abandoned ha Imnsclf ' 

122, habit, ‘dross The ovord non- has only a particular appli 
cation — a lad\ a nding di^css , it is fo first nstnl in Miss Bumea ’fl 
Cicthu in loxc's r>ooL of dfaiOns it is \i«ed of n pnest’g 
garments 111 fitted, ‘ill fitting/ ‘hanging loose upon him’ 
weeds like ‘habit/ has now only a particular application — 
‘amdon’s vrceils ’ TI\c word is need m the pL m Anglo Saxon 
fo" a magnificent dn«s rolic (Cjoicwnlf, JJrcam of the i?ootf 
1 C nmldrcs trton nacdum gewcorthodnynnum scinan,” 
*‘I tviv\ the tree of glory, adoniwl \\ itU robes, shmmgbcautifulU ” ,) 
in M Tj //oini^tci (circ 1200) occurs the sing “bicumlicho (‘lie 
coining ) nede ” , and inimcdiatcU afterwards the pi “unbicum 
Itche wcdcu ” In SlmUsperc, in both eing and pi , it means simplv 
'dresH,' Milton uses tlic pi (as here) and the sing ((7oniu«, ISO, 
“pdmers need”) 

123 O’er worn, ‘ threadlnrc * ‘ tattered Tins is a touch of 
Hunpidi^s, n ho is fond of dwelling upon the rags and squalor of 
Trust *ar for n Inch he is ndiculrd 1 a Anptoplmnes Tins aspect 
of ^ainsons miwirv i^ injbuUingU alluded to hi the Bccnc nuth 
Fartpha (IL 1107, in^, 11C7) 

12G nnonned. tTr^do xiv C, “And he nad nothing in his 
Inrd " Cf Clinnct.r, \fonliH TnP 32H, “kainp^on, the noble 
might} clnmpionn, nitboutcn wepen fa\cs Ins hondcs tneyeP* 

'‘And he rent him (the young lion) os ho 
would ha\ c real a kid ” 



120 embattled^ ^ draw a up in battle aiTay\ cf i/ m 16, 
‘‘Hinballlcd squadrons*^, i 129, **Thc imbaitlcd seraphim ” 

101 arms, sc. *of his enemies,^ ns on the occasions referred to 
in U 13S, 142 for&ory, ‘forging,’ ‘fahucntion,’ in the htei*al 
sense. 

102 hammered cailnsB , so in P P m 32S, “ Cuirassiers nil 
m steel’’ , inlxith places ‘ cuimss ’ has lost its original meaning of 
n hrea'^t plate made of (Fr run, Lnt cortinn) 

130 ChalybeaxL The accentuation is doubtful it may he oithei 
‘Chaljbcau* on the aualogv of ‘Aegean’ {P L i 74G), niid 
* Thvestenu ’ CSS), oi ‘CluiUhi^an, following the Latin accent, 
and on the analogy of ‘ndnmanU’nn ’ (1 104), and ‘ ompjTt an,’ 
which js used SLX times hy Milton witli the accent always bo 

( Tlic QialyjHiS were a people of Pontns lu Asia Minor, famous 
among flie ancients for their work m iron yEaclnlus calls them 
‘iron workers* (cioyiporlKToiaj Ptom T7nc/ 710) and uses 
‘ Chalybs’ for linxtlcncd iron, steel (dt 1,04) Tins mention of the 
Chal\lxish\ Ilchrews is an anachronism for the fame of this 
jieoplc was entirely confined to Greek literature tempered, 
‘hardened ’ to the proper degree bj Wing suddenly cooled after 
Wing heated Cf P L n 810, “Tho^c bright arms though 
temperM hea\cuh " frock of mail, ‘coU of mail ’ The Germ 
‘nocZ/ from the <iamc root as ‘ frock,’ is tlie common Avord for a 
‘coit ’ 


104 Adanmntoait proof, *impenctrablo„armour ’ ‘Proof ’is 
here a noun , in compoundslike ‘shot and fibeir]hoof ’and ‘ague 
proof ’ * sh line proof’ (Shal ) it is nn adj * Proof’ for ‘proof ar 
mour’ also occurs m Sliak Mach l 2 54, “Lapp’d in proof,” 
lUch III V 3 219, “Arm’d m proof”, so Beau and hi The 
1 11, “A^ou clap on proof on me ” Adamant mr is from 
Gi adamant ‘ pteel,* htcrallj ‘the unbrcaknhk,’ a privali\e, and 
*6auAti, tame, con(ptcr (‘Adamant’ once had the meaning of 
magnet, cf Sink Tr and Cr in 2 ItO, “As iron to adamant” , 
Webster, \ dtona Corromt^ona, M 1 “ You arc the adamant *«hall 
draw licr to jou ’ ) The word is n doublet of ‘ diamond ’ 

13G luBUpportably, ‘ irresistibly ’ liner quoto'^ Spenser, F Q 
1 7 11> “Tlmt when the knight he spufc, he gauad\’ance 1 Y ith 
huge force and insupportable mayme ” 

137 proud arms, ‘ arms on w hose strongtli tlie'\ prided them 
EcUcs * tools In Stnny burst’s Atncxd the word ib to ubcd for 
‘arms’, cf Spenser, F Q n 3 37, “Those deadly tools, which 
m her hand she held” , Slmk Pom and n 1 37, “Draw*^thy 
tool 

t 13S Ascalonite Jndqesy \h 19 (quoted m 1 1186 u ) , also bco 
51 981, m 

139 Hott ramp, ‘ his ousel fierce as a lion’s ’ The word is more 
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coTmnoaa^a\cTl)(P L n 34’^), '•Tid as uu adj " rampant [P 
L \ii 4CG) The original inc'iumg of the vcrl) m Preiioli (rani 
p^r) ^rfts ‘ to clinih/ ‘ rise on the hind legs * , this *^tiU enn ives in 
the heraldic tenn * hon rampant/ and is ncU Rlio\ni in SpeuRcr, 
r 1 5 2S, **llcr Us 5 fold teme tliK. fint cl^ncnty 

would fn.Tcel% riinp " In Chancer and Bpcnsci? the incaTune of 
tlio 1 orb 13 * to mgo n lih auger ’ this still snrvns cs in the slang 
‘mnpigoous^ and * rampage* In Pa^ph J?^i5/cr JDois/cr the 
meaning changes to ‘ frisking about, playing n anton tricks * (a 
girl “ramps abroad like a Tomboj ’* Olipbant) Hence the 
‘rampallmn* of Shak nnd Bean and FI , and the modem ^ romp * 

140 plated, 'protected mtli plates of amour * xmder his heoL 
Aboldc^Mma ovrerhum prncf77icn?^ must bo understood in 'turned '*< 
hcio 'old wamors lunicd their liacks and fled, and In thoin 
flight were trampled under his heel ' H'lthout this wo get thq 
meaning of ' old n amors turned turtle under his heel/ — nhicli 
IS neither poetic noi dignified 

141 grovoHlng, ‘ fallen flat on the mund ’ For the temina 
lion, h} 77 , cf * flatbng/ ' headlong * Chaucer uses the word 
without the termination, Pnorc^^lfalc, “And groff ha foil al 
jilattc upon the ground *’ 

142. with. The construction requires this word to be pined 
anth 'fell/ LIU Wo should non say either ‘with he ftlhd 
ft thousand* or ‘6''/ore (or to) lum cv thousand fell ’ trivial, lit 
^what can lie found at the meeting of three ^\aya* rme), 
iicncc ‘picked up in the roaiL* In older English the word meant 
'nellnofn/ ‘ often used * Thus IT More speaks of Chanty, 
F^uiniht\ , and Funtj as ‘ ln\ ml names * Both hero and in 1 2G3 
the nonl has a subsidiary meaning of * seemingly inadequate for 
the great baaoc it produced* m Samson’s hand among the 
Phibslinos 

111 foreskiiiB, ‘unoucumciflcd Philistines/ 1 Sam wm 25 
Tiio PJiiUstuics arc so called frequently in the liooks of Judgc!^vc[X(\ 
So mud Some of the Canaanitish nations seem, like the Israelites, 
.0 haac hcon cuiijmiciscd Jtr ix o'i Falestlno, ‘Plub'^tia’, 
•he hnd of the Pi ubs tinea is c died ' Palcstina * in Exod xa 14 
rjio mculent in rclatod m Jitdgeii^ x\ 17, “-Vnd ho found ft ncn 
law bone of an a'=yi, and put forth his hand, and took it, and slew 
\ tliou«and men tUcrcwjtli.” Tins contact n ith the dead ^^ould 
iiavo dcldctl an ordinary Xazaritc (see 1 318 n ), but Ramson, i 
11 cording to the Mislmn, belonged to a cla^^s of perpetiuil^ft^r j 
itea called after him Samson Nazantes, who were considered free 
From dt nicnient in such cipcg 

IT'S Ramathlechl, Jndvr?, xa- 17, marginal reading, 
lifting up or casting aw aa of thojiawdione fatnouo to thlo day 
Landor objects to this as u f,>.,blo trnmm on the ground that such 
\ wonderful exploit was not likely to be forgotten m the course 
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of a few years (twenty, according to Usber’s Chronology) But 
the nllnsion evidently is to the perpetuation of the memory of the 
victory through the renammg of the place hy Samson, which 
name (and not the old one) says the Chorus, is still used 

146 The Alexandrine is meant to ho an echo of the soimd to 
the sense 

147 Azza, used for ‘Gazor’ in Cent ii 2^, and xxv 20 
Eor the exploit see Jndqes^ xvi 3 massy hlilton seems always 
to ha\o used this form (see 11 1633,1648) Has contemporary, 
Sir T Browne> uses it too So do Shakspere and Spenser The 
Erenchform *massr\o/ now common, occiu*s in Cotgrave’s Cxct 

148 Hebron giants old Hehiron was the city, of Arha, 
father of Anak. Joshnay xv 13 ''*Anak and his descendants the 
Anakun were giants J^rmb xiu 33 

149 An Alexandrine From Acfe, n 12 (''Then returned they 
unto Jerusalem, from the mount called Ohvot, wluch is from 
Jerusalem a Sahbaih day^8 journey ”) the distance mdicated 
hoidd be sovejn-cighths of a mile, which tradition aUoued a Jew 
m tra\ cl vuthout violating the law forbidding Sabbath travelling 
(feaod. XVI 29) This distance was pitched upon os being that 
of the Tabernacle from the farthest parts of the camp The 
Atimey from Gaza to Hebron would be along a distance of about 
for^^milcs Md loaded bo The use of ‘ ono^, * wluch hero has the 
force of ^ while/ p^e^ ents tins from being a nom abs , and brings 
it neai a common Irish pro\ancialism , see L 1480 n 

160 Idke whom,^!Jik.e^At»Jwhom' , a Latmism, see Introd p 
xlin The allusion is to Atlas, son of lapotus and bi other of 
PromethcaiB, condemned by Zeus to bear up the heaA ens on bis 
lioad and shonldors as a punishment for havjng jomed in the war 
of the Titans Milton here follows Hesiod {Theog 617/ArXas 5’ 
oupavhp ei/pw rparep^s vtt’ di'dyKys^ Atlas holds up the broad 
heavens compelled by powerful necessity ** Homer’s accoimt 
(Od 1 62) IS somewhat different Gentiles (Heb Coytm ) All 
^ nations idolatrous, uncircumcised and unclean were so called by 
^the Israohtcs , the distinction pomts to deeper national hatred 
^ than that between Greek and Barbarian feign. ^lilton uses this 
woid again in P A iv 700, v 381, contemptuously of the fictions 
of Gredc mythology For the anachronism see Introd p xxvi 

151 The Chorus soh os its o^vn doubt almost immediately by 
bewailing Samson’s blindness first, as the greater calamity of the 
two 

\ 153 Prison within prison^ like a dungeon in a castle , the 
jiMer and more homblo prison being Samson!sbhndnes^8 

154 Inseparably dark 7 Samson could issue out of tho darknessf 
|i)f the prison at Gaza, but he could not separate himsfelf from the! 

• f CA er during dark ’ of the prison of his blindness P L iii 45 { 
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15C The ditn£^con of thyself a less impassioned echo of Sam 
smi’s ^ordfl, *‘103 self mj dungeon (L 102), cf Comn*(^ 
"llinisclf IS his oun dungeon ” 

ir>7 An Aloxantinne Which, the antecedent is Hho fact that 
the Fonl of man IS imprisoned in the bodj/ to he infeueil from II 
1^, loS oft without cause , for often the ‘ills of life* that men 
complain of are more fancied than 1 cal complain, tronsitn 0 as 
ill hJink liich II in 4 IS, “What I want it lioots not to 
complain ” 

1*33 Imprisoned now indeed A reference to Plato’s doctrine 
that tlie bod} is the eoul’s prison (PhacOOy m G2n), i orr 

droppijfrois Xeyi/ieioy TTCpl airrQy ^670?, wy ^y mi tppovpg. fo'/xo' el 
diOpjiiTTCtf “The analogy set forth in the secret or esoteric doc 
trines (of the Pythagoreans), that wo human ]>cinga are in n sort 
of nneon ” in which we arc confined like an oyster in its shell , 
{Pna^dr xxx 250 C), KaOapol 6prcs Kal dcTTj/uuroi ro&rov, 6 pOy aupa 
vcpitp^pcvTcs darpiov Tphiroy hcdcafxtvpbfoif “Being frCO 

and h'i\ mg throrni off the mask of that wliicli w o carry about 
u ith us now and call the liod} , tied to it like an oyster Virg 
Aem 734, speaks of the In cs of Inung beings as confined in a 
dark ynson, “ Clausao tenebns ct carccrc cacco,” “ (Souls) con- 
fined in darkness and a blind prison 

150 real, not a fancied cnl darkness of the body , hen 
diadya for * dark l)ody/ 1 e a bod} depn\ed of its eyesight 

100 outward light, ‘ph}sical light, ns opjioscd to the light 
of the soul, 1 02, * inward light,* 1 JC2 

101 To incorporate with, reflexive in sense, ‘«o as to jom itself 
lo,* *to dwell in,’ ‘to bo 'v\cclded to,* used trausitncly m this 
sense in Shak 7?oni and Jnl in C 37, “Incorporate two in one.*’ 

1C3 visual beam , see note, L 92 The Chorus here speaks of 
two distmcf ^ lights * one the ‘ outward ’ or ph} aical light wlucli 
iiH blindness proNcnts from entertnf/ into him throngh Ins eyes, 
laden with the impra^^sions of external nature , the other the 
‘ inuird* light of the soul which Ins blindness as ofTcctuallv pre 
\cnts from /or//i, as it were, from Ins C}es, bearing Ins 

soul a response to the messages that cvtcmal nature sends to it 

104 When <Tdipns withdraws after bidding a last farewell to 
light, the chorus in fiimiHr etrains laments o\or Ins fate and 
oxer the trvnsitonncsa of human happiness Soph Tfp 
llSC^g 

ir#5 Blnco ma n on earth, sr ‘xins.* The const r may also 
Ik? mken as a modified form of the I^liniKin occurring m P A 
i 073, *“^11100 created man,'’ in which case ‘since* becomes a 
preposition and no ‘was’ is understood 

ICO The rarer 'Jlicrc is a slight discrepancy hero if ‘im 
paralleled ’ abo\o w lutcqirctcd in its strict sense 
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107 By lio'w much , a Latinism (cxcmphtm ianio ^ anm qimiio ), 
the English conatr is ‘inismuch as ^ For the sentiment, cf 
Soph Antiq 1158, tvx^ yhp 6^61 ral rxtxo Karapp^Tret rhv 
cvTVXovvra r6v re ^vaTuxobvT* aef, ‘‘For fortune o \ er misea or costs 
^own 1 The happy and th’ unhappy at her w ill Anosto, 0? 
Fur xlv 1, “ Quanto pin sulF instabil ruota ^ ecb | Di Fortuna lie 
in alto il rmsor uoino, ] Tan to piu tosto hai da ^ cdergli i piedi 1 
0\e ora ha il capo, c far cadciido il toino,” “By hou much 
higher 'wo see poor mortal go ] On Fortuno^s uheol, 'which iiiiiB o 
restless round ] Wo so much sooner see his head hcloir 1 His 
heels , and lie is prostrate on the groimd ” 

1G9 pitch, ‘ depth * Elsewhere Milton aluays uses this 'woid 
for ‘ hoightr*— In music, ho'W o\ er, ‘ pitch ’ is both high and low, 
and in M E * pi echo ’ (past tense * pighte ’) means ‘to tliiow dorni 
headlong’ (Cliancci, Knightea I'alcj 1831, “He pighto lum on 
the pomcl of his heed ’) 

170 170 For the rhymes in these lines, see Introd p xhni 

170 him estate, ‘ ho does not hold a high rank m my 
estimation * estate, ‘ condition of bfe,’ cf P L xii 351, “In 
mean estate” Cf Ovid, hx Ponto^\ 9 SO, “Nee census ncc 
clarum nomen a\orum ) Sed prohitas magnos ingeninmque facit,” 
“It 18 not wealth, nor the fame of ancestors, but uprightness and 
talent that make men great ” 

?172 sphere -of ^fortune Tlio goddess Fortune (Gr Tux^?) 

'vwiB represented until a sphere or ball vi lici haiuJ^ Plutarch dt 
I'ort Foin ), uhich although it represents instabihty of fortune 
cannot ‘ raise ’ a man !Milton seems to have been tiunkmg of 
the xvhtd of Fortune (Tibullus, El i 5 70, “ Vorsatur colci*^ 
Fors lovis orbe intac,” “ Unstable Fortune turns upon the swift- 
re volvmg circle of her 'wheel”, Osid, 'Inst v 8 8, “Necmetuis 
dubio Fortunae stantis m orbi numcn’” “Feaicst not thou the 
di\nnc power of Fortmio, as she stands upon liei unstable wheel?”) 
It IS also likely that Jiy ‘sphere’ !Miltoii meant ‘ciicle’ or ‘wheel,* 
ns clsewliero^he 80 infuses three dimensions “w ith t^i o , cf P L 
A 693, where ‘ orb * means ‘ circle,* vi 552, 399, 'w hero ‘ cube * 
and ‘ cubic* stand for ‘squaie * (Tliese passages, however, may 
bo interpreted in the ordmaiy meaning of these words ) The 
same confusion occurs m Ebiabethaii poetiy , cf Shak M IT D n 
1, 7, “Swifter than the moon*s sphere” , so ii I 153 , Marlowe, 
PamixiSf i 3, “Bo it to make the moon drop fi*om her sphere ** 
(These passages, again, may be interpreted after the Ptolcmaio 
system, accoixinig to which the moon is fixed numo'\ably in a 
sphere which has a motion of its o'svn ) 

173 But theo, ac ‘ I reckoned * , the past tense is necessary 
her, the Lat fort Undo is fern 

176 In a Greek tragedy, hero woidd commence the first 
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cm ode Tthen tlio Chorag coisc^ to ho nnd l>cgins tako a 
paH m the fh’vlncruc The tvord 'cpi^lo* shoua how, m the 
oW«t form of Greek troged\, the IjTicwas the chief, ftnd the 
dnunrvtxc tiic suboKlinatc, element 

177 tmjolnted, ‘ rendered marticulntc ’ 

17S ISC The Chorus ftatc ihe object o; lhc\r r^^^ in 

actordnne^ tetiti thr fnnctwm of the Grcrl Cliorti% consist \7i bnng 
xm and ^ipnjujdiy 

178 Matchless in might. The Gioms end their ' aside/ and 
addnm Sam^^on 

150 not nnlaiOTTiL Litotes or Contrast this modest 

self introduction with tlic bluster of Harapha^s self* announce 
ment (L I07G sq ) 

181 Eshtaol and Zora* These were two of the towns in* 
clndc^l in the lot of land that fell to the tnbe of Dan (Jirdz/CA, 
XIX. 41) Eshtaol was one of the places m uhich Samson’s youth 
was spent, and u here he Orst felt the inspiration of heaven («cc 
1 1*1^, n ) Zora^Mxis Ins birthplace, and the residence of 
Manoah {Jndqt^f xuu 2) troltfUl both these places were 
situated in the \'allc 3 [Joshua^ xv 37) , 

1S2, 183 Milton maj have as Calton says, dictated and 
bewail ’ or, If better bring The const r is * or we come to 
sc*' if better wo max bring, etc*' If better, *if more nppropn 
fttely/ *if more bcnttingly ’ Prolviblj by the use of *or* and 
‘if’ in theso lines, MiUon intends to indicate the delicacy and 
hesitation the Chorus feel m addressing Samson The ^mo 
feeling n implied m IL 110 and ISO 

151 Salvo, ‘ns a who’, cf Shak ^ Henry VI ir 0 SS, “But 

let us hence, mj sovereign, to pro\ ide a sal\ o for any sore tlmtmaa 
betide.” Todd quotes Npenser, F Q vn 0 5, “One salves to 
cacry sore bi t connscll to the nund ” swago, ftssuage, ollaj 
Tlic form ocenrs m Wjchf, xi\ 17;"" And'^fliS pciyngc 

thc*^c thSngis unucthis (‘uith difhculty’) sicaqidcn tlic puplo ” 
Nates quotes Gas\.o\gnc, “ As by no mcancs their malice could 
W swaged* Pals^vc’s T>ict also gnes the fomu For the 
Fcntnnent, cf Acsch Prom 3SG (quotwl by Tli>cr) , 

{\-ar rocrm»ir7;^) dait* \6yotf “Soft speech is to diR 

tempercfl UTath modiunal,” end Dante, Putv xi 11^, “Lo tuo 
vcrdirm incuom | Bnonaumdtn egrm tumor in’appiani,” “Tli} 
true words plant in jn\ heart healing humilitj , and allay the 
great tumour rankling there ’ 

W> fettered * festering \ rrc 1 110, Mantmishrd ’ Skeat 
quotes, for the form, Ft rs Phirm C xx “Sofcblcrcd aren hus 
wondcs.” Dcnvation doubtful 

77iC C/tenst n sqmpatht/ ynrn a new torn to 
tn irAicft s of shame far the mora! Fntn vpon 
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cliaTwdti ovtrpoyjctr^ ike se)ise vf j)Uys\cal ht‘imvcmmt 
alone he beioailed io htmsdf the loss of tyesxfld m the presence of 
others he is almost reconciled to this loss, since it conceaja hs shame 
to some extent (I 196 ) T}p.sjsc:nsitiyeness ofjhe fallesi hero is one 

ofMxlton^sfines^iou^es to his character < 

188 ofi ‘ from ^ "by, ' from, ^ ‘ througli * 

189 friends, ^the title of ‘friends’ * Tlie same metaphor 
occurs m Theognis, El 119, hip5i^\ov 5’ ardphi yvQpcu x^^^r'direpov 
olfdlpy Kijppey “Nothing is harder than to detect a counterfeit 
fnend, 0 Kymus ” 

190 superscription, used m Matt xxin 20 (“ Whoso is this 

image and superscnption ?”), fQrjyi^533'iting^over.Dr^aroimcLtho 
imagest^ped on the obverse^ of^a see L 1737, m the^ 

most'^uSdefSjODd, ‘1 uish toTTie" understood to speak of the 
majority of those professing friendship ’ Samson, by usmg 
‘most,’ imphea that he docs not include the Chorus m this class 
of friends 

192, Keightley quotes Owl, Trist i 9, 5, “Donee ens felix, 

raultos nimierabiB amicos , | Tempora si fuermt nuhila, solus 
ens,” “As long as thou prosperest, thou wilt number many 
friends , if the times become cloudy, thou >nlt ho left alone ” 

195 Tins line mdicates a rise m the scale of Samson's -grief , 
see IL 187 209, n 

197 heave, ‘ raise ' The word liad n more exMnded meaning 
formerly , cf Will of Paleme ( 1 350), ‘ ‘ Hove un that hendc (cour- 
teous) clulde bihmde him on his stede ” , Cnaucer, Frol 650, 
“Heve a dore of harre ” (off its hinge) , Spenser, Q i 2 39, 

“ His ragmg blade he heft " 

198 The same simile is used qf a foobsh man m Soph Anity 
715 sg , Dunster points out that m the epistle of James, lin 4, the 
tongue 18 compared to the “^ery small helm” that turns the 
great ship shipwracked, ‘ wrack ’ is an older verb and subst ior 
‘ wreck,’ and the vou el ‘ a’ occurs xn the Dutch co^ato ‘ icraJ eid , 
the older form occurs m Chaucer, Man of Laiaes Talc, 513 Cf Ben 
Jonson, The Case is Alteiidy in 1, “0 m uhat-temp^ts do my 
fortunes sail | Still wracked with uinds”, Dryden, 77ie Tempest, 

1 I, “ Supposing that they saw the duke’s ship wracked ” 

200 a word, a tear, the importumtiea of Delilah, Judges, 
16 

201 202 Cf Tasso Ger Lib xix 84, “Femnnna 6 cosa gatrula 
e fallace, | Vuolc e disvuole, 6folle uom cho sen fida,” “ Woman’s 
a false and chattering thing, she -wills and unlls not', foobsh is the 
man that trusts her ^ 

203 sung, ‘ridiculed in songs’ proverhed for, ‘named in 
proverbs as ’ , the use of this word as a \ erb is rare It occurs 
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m a ^lifTercDt <jcjisc in l^<rm and Jnl L 4 36* *^FcJr I am 
pwcrb d T'lth a gramUire plira«c Cf Job, txx, 9, ** And ncnr 
1 nm their Pong yea» I am their bword 

201 Tet'Rrhj'^ m prose wo eliould cither *and \\h>’’or 
*}Lt wh> not?^ 

207 of wisdom mean, ‘ but of wisdom they liehcld in mo 
nothing more tiuvn the a\ crage of it that ordinary men possess * 
of L 03, n 

20s paired, ‘corresponded/ ‘been proportioned to ^ 

200 tnmsv^rBe (Latin accent), * out of my due course', cf P 
L ill 4S7, “ V violent cro'^s wind from cither coast | Blows them 
Imnsiereo ten thousand leagues awiy ” 

210 270 The Charm tnformnuf Samson of the gentral fetltng of 
at /nt ftro Phih^tinc marnage^^ give kiin an opporiundg 
ot vmdxcaUnq /ni nr/ion on th\H ivtini }{^ ahowt (ha( tn both /ctt 
marriage 1 he xrm ncliag under divmt xcorhtuj ftjr Irracl ft 

(Uhreranr^ , th^i it ir-uf not hn fauJt hut that oj the rtders of 
Israel that ddirnance had not , and that if ica^ (har 
ajsithv^ envy and en^pirion that led thtm to dt^trl Atm irAen 
ddxttmnce tra9 at mo t intfun grasp at the rocL of h(am 

210 Tax, ‘blarao% cf Shak Mmh Ido^i 1 46, “Faith, mecc, 
you tax i 5 ignior Benedick too much , the word in this sense has 
nn indirect object go\crne<l bj ‘with as in Lear, xin 2 10 
*Wl5est men , Solomon, for instance, was betrayed into idolatry by 
hisA*a\ 0 '< Tlic sentiment occurs again in 11 7‘>9 1034 iodd 
qnotes from Tetrorhordony “The best and wfsost men, amidst 
the sincere and most cordial designs of their hearts, do daily err 
in clioosing” (speaking of marriage clioiccs) 

212. Blmn again, sr* ‘ err and lie decen cd ' pretend ' wise, 
‘thougli they pretend to be ever so wise/ i e ‘though they may 
desire to act with all wisdom and circum^^pcction m the xnatter ' 
protend, in the older sense of * inlentk’ ‘aim at * tf Shnk Tiro 
Cat of Ver n 6 37, “Tlieir protended flight *’ Bacon, Adr ofL 
1 4 3J, ‘‘Alchemv nretendeth to make separation, Cowley 
Atfr of Pxper Phtf “ If he pretend to the place,” Milton uses 
the«ulj?t mP L vj 421, “Too mean pretence” (aim), and in 
ii <^>2, “Just pretences” (claims) Ko’er, is often used in Blmi^ 
belhan literature whore now * ever* would be used sec Ablmtt/ 
^ 7)2 , so pH Imi 5, “ C liarm he ne\ cr so wasoly ** For the omis 
•‘ion of * to bo* cf P h IV 047, * ‘ Pretending first wise to fly pam ” 

21 1 doicct not thyself, ‘ lie not dejected ' Tlie transitive form 
oeenrs in filiak Tr nnd Cr li 2 121, “Pciect the coumgc of 
our minds/ and m Sir T Browne, Mca li 9, “Dcjccthis 
cooVd iro agination ” 

216 truth to say, the definite atliwlc ismoro frciiucntly omitted 
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m the corresponding phrase ‘ sooth to say ’ (Shak Gom of Err 
i\ 4 72) ' , 

217 thy trihe, that of Dan, one' of the twelve tnbes of Israel 

218 as aioTole Milton m this, perhaps the only instance, seems 
to have MTitten mthont authoniy There is nothing in Scripture 
to indicate that either of his vn\ es was noble , Josephus expressly 
demes it in the case of Delilah 

210 The first Tlmna. Judges^ xiv 1 Warton pointed out 
that there i\ as an allusion here to hlilton's oini first marriage 
'Tins IS especially true in one particular — the circumstance of 
rj^IaryJ^owoll leaiong !Milton only a few weeks after mamage, 
partly at the instigation of liei relatives, finds a parallel in that 
" of Samson’s first wife being withheld from lum by her father on 
jthe pretext that “ he utterly hated her” , this t^ing place ap 
f patently shortly after the mamage festmties and she pleased 
Me The meaning of the corresponding passage in Scnptnre 
(Judges, xiv 3, ** Get her for me, for she pleaseth me Mcll”) is 
^ she IS right in my eyes,’ t e * she is suitable for a purpose I have 
in view,’ (Kitto) , see 1 224 

220 The constr is ^‘but it pleased not my parents that, etc ” 

221 infidel, ^ a gentile see 1 150, n 

222 motione^ ^proposed’, cf P Zr ix 229, “ Well host thou 

motion’d how weThight best fulfil the work,” Shak 1 Beni'y 
VI 1 Z 63, “One that still motions war ” of, from Cf Jo 
sephus, V 8 6, “ Yet because this mamage was of God ” 

223 Intimate, ' inward,’ ‘ internal ’ Tins word, formed from 
the Lat superl xntxmus (inmost), was properly spelt in older Eng- 
lish (as it IS m modem French) ^ miimt ’ , it was subsequently con 
founded with the verb ‘ intimate ’ formed from the past pt of the 
Lat verb xntimo, ‘ to inform ’ 

224 by occasion hence, ^ by the opportunity thus afforded ’ 
occasion, ‘opportunity,’ bike Lafc occasxo, Gr evKaipLa, frequently 
used in this sense, see IL 237, 423, 1329, 1716 So nsed also in 
Chaucer (Doctcnires Tale, “That ben occasiouns of dalinnces”), 
Wyclif (2 Cor xi 12, “ Y kitte awei (cut off) the occosioim of 
hem that wolen (desire) occasioun ” (afpoppdiv m Gi text), and in 
Judges, xiv 4 (to Avhich the present passage refers), “But liis 

^ father and his mother knew not that it was of the Lord that he 
sought an occasion against the Philistmcs ” 

226 divinely called, ‘summoned by divme providence’ the 

announcement was mode by an angel [Judges, xiin 5) She prov I 
ing false, Judges^ xiv 12 20 She had enticed Samson to tell her 1 
the answer to the riddle he had proposed to the ‘ thirty compan-*J 
ions * for a wager, and had then disclosed it to them. ^ 

227 to wife This use of ‘ to ’ for ‘ as ’ oi ‘ for’ perhaps survives 
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Elmvbetfein English , eec Abbott, § ISO 

22S fond, ' foolish/ vcn common in million and m Elizal>othan 
litomturo in this sense In Wyclif the wonl occurs as ^/onncfV 
(1 Cor i 27, ‘'But God chces tho (chose those) thingis that ben 
fonned of the world ♦ m Chaucer the adj a subsfc. *fonvc * 

and ft >crb 'jonnen* arc used [Rom of Ro^Ct ‘‘The nch man ful 
fondcis JW 18 I That wenoth that ho loved is*’ , i?eciv:>f Tclc^ “1*11 
hallo Alein,ln God thou is a fonne *’ , Court qf “Asfrc^hlj 
than thou slmlt begin to fonne and dote in love,”) Of these forms 
the ‘ fon * is the oldest, occurring in tlie if E dialects cirr 

1290 Tlic word is of Scandinai lan onmn TIio ]prcseut mean 
inc of ‘fond (‘loving *) appears as early ns 15S0 in Talsgravc’s 
Diet “ I waxc fondo upon a woman — 3 c m'enamourc ” 

220 vale of Sorec, Jutlqc\ w*i 4 A \alc here is what cast- 
cim travellers coll a ‘ Wadj * Tlio place was in the Plvibstino 
country its site cannot now be identified *§orcc* means j 
‘choice mne, /-c \ 2. Dw/i/a, accented on the iirst f5j liable I 
ihronahout the piece, so. m P L ix 1001 Tlie spclluig m the 
A r 13 ‘ Delilah * 

230 specious, ‘fair/ * handsome/ like Latin Where 

c\cr Mntoii uses this word (P P u 391, P L ix, 361, 11 484) 
It means, ns here * a fair ex tenor hiding mwoird foulness * TJio 
simple meaning of ‘beautiful * occurs m Fuller (Pt^hgah Sights 
“ Aimug trees ns sw eet to the smell, as specious to the sight ” 
See Trench, RO Olo^< accomplished snare Wnrbnrton s^vw iv 
quibble here Perhaps Miltou meant one, though the sense of 
tho wonls ha\L to be strained to bring it out — (1) ncconi 

pushed (i<hich also u*omcall> means ‘artful *)ensnarer ’ , (2) ‘she 
who accomplished mj ensnaring * 

231 lawful, I c not ofTcnsixeto God, who had sanctioned tho 
first mamage 

232 end, go\ emed by ‘ from * understood, which by ttugma 
may be here used for ‘ \mth * 

234 prlmo, chief, see U 70, 85, 3SS for other sbadoa of 
meaning 

235 peak There is an anachronism here in tlie reference to 

art ilk ry Tlie word w as n*?cd for the sound of bells and tnimpcts 
a*j enrU ns in the Tori (1362), but Shak had used it 

for a ‘ disci argeof ordnance’ (in 3 Henry VT 11 3 00, stage dir 
rctmnl Itefore MiUcn nml the use of ‘ fort * in the context, and 
•tongu*' ItaUcTic?/ 1 404, makas it clear that the older meaning 
e vnnol i«> understood here, in order to a^ oid tho anachronism 
Tlie w ord 15 ft contraction of * appeal * 

23^ fort ^ciloncD Tliero is a double meaning in ‘ fort (1) 
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*fortre^,’ ^vhicli h the raetaphot, {2) ^ strength/ “vvlucli lay m 
silence regarding its secret source 

237« provoke, m the Latin sense of ‘ challenge* (proiwo, Cic 
Tn^c i\. 22)» lit 'call fortli (to fight)’ , so in L 466 , cf Beau 
and FL, Thi. hland Princf^^ in J, ‘‘Daily pro\olvd tliee, anti 
still found thoc cowortL” 

^ 240 serves, * arc subject to tJio Plnhstines ’ Israel with all 

jhis sons, ‘the whole of Israel/ ‘ ilnu^ntire^jiaijonJ /lI|ua_Bcrvi-‘ 
mulcj-cfers^to ihcj^cstoration Jortin pointed out that Milton 
’intended to reproach lus coimtiymcn intli the Restoratioh of 
j Charles IL, which he accomited the restoration of sla^e^y 

241 me, rcQov ‘myself* 

243 seeing acknowledged not, cf Matt xnu 14, “ Andseeing 
yo shall see, and shall not perceu e ” , .dilsch ProDi Vmci 455, 
0\^rorrei tIfKcxop /uir7;r, “ Seeing tliey j et saw m ^ am ” 

245 considered, /valued,* ‘cared for* Cf Shah Mcas for 
Jffas n 2 114, “You that hat e worn your es almost out m the 
sen ice, >au tnll Ik* consider’d,” The word is a remnant of old 
belief in astiulogy, and lit means ‘ to inspect the stars ' 
(''idem) 

247 ambition, ‘a gomg al>out (Bat aviUito^ amhi, and eo) 
^cekjng:lor popular fa\ our * , the original Lat, meanuig wns ‘n 
gomg about seelang \ otes/ ‘ canvussmg ’ 

24S Bpok© the doer, ‘proclaimed his worth ’ 

240 persisted deaf, ‘ persisted tn httng deaf ’ deaf is predi 
cative 

250 count, ‘ account,’ ‘consider/ see 1 949 

251 the PhlllRtlnos Tlicse people dw clt along the sea coast in the 
plain Ln own os tlieShepheHh, exteUdmg from Oaza to Ekronnorth* 
wards (7cn x 14, nnLea them to be of Egypt lan origin, Am (w>,ix 
7, states that thc 3 migrated from Cnphtor oi Crete, wlience in 
JJctU in 23, the} arc called Caphtonm T\ hen the Israelites took ^ 
possession of Canaan midcr Joshua the Pliilishncs formed a power- 
ful confederation of the fiie states of Ciaza, Asljdod, Askalon, 
Gath, and El^on, ruled bj ‘Princes ’ Soon after ubshua s death / 
the\ arc found, in alliance with the Aniinomlcs, holding the Is- 
raelites m bondage, and henceforth a prolmcted guerilla war was 
waged by the Israelites against their oppressors, under the sue- 
ces 3 i\o leadci*$hip8 of Shamgar “who plow' of the Plnhstines COO 
men 'witlian oxgoad/’of Jephfhah, wlioso sacrifice of Ins daughter 
took place on the return from one of these successful raids, and 
of Sdmson In the battle of Aphek thePhiliatincs carried ofFtliC 
Ark of tbcCoicnant from the labernaclc, but they suffered a sig 
nal defeat at the hands of Samnel at the Imttlc of Mizpeh The 
struggle was renewed under Saul and Da\dd, when occuned the 
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waibread or plantains) be a tnvmll and common bearbe, trodden 
under evei^’' man^s foot,” t e. a Jierb gro^raig along the road, see 
11 142/143, nn 

265 Jadah, the tribe of that name one whole tribe Keight- 
ley takes "this to mean a subdivision of the tribe of Judah, and re 
fcrs to Xiimh xiv IS, Jndr^cSy w 12; 1 Sam ix 21, ^he^ the 
Hebrew ' shthei ’ (‘ tribe ’) is so used for a * subdi\asion * ^ 

2G6 by this, ‘by this time,’ see 1 483, cf Spenser, Q i 1L 

1, “ By this the Northeme Wagonei had set His sex enfold teme ” 
Gath, see 1 251, m This was one of the cities which the Philis- 
tmes had taken away from the Jexvs (1 Savi xun 14), and the lost 
chance of its recoveiy is here referred to So Josephus places 
Gath in the territory of Dan 

267 lorded Tlie^nse of this verb has been traced by Mr 
Oliphant to Chaucci’s T cqend of Good Women cf Shak. 'J emp i 

2, 97, “ Bemg tlius lorded ” Tlie word is now used m the foim ‘to 
lord it,’ whi^ has been traced back to Foxe’s Booh of ATai h 

A 268-276 An allusion to the England of the Restoration, with, 
ijpunstcr suggested, a particular r^ei‘ence to General Lambei t, see 
f^trod p xxxiL Pi of Masson, honexer, sees m these lines a 
i*eference to Milton’s oxvn deserted position at tlie Restoration 

268 what more oft, ‘what is more fiequent ’ oft is an adj 
see L 382, n 

271 Bondage with ease, cf Virg Gcoig ix 664, “ Studus flor- 
entem ignobilis otl,” “ Lapped m the enjoyment of mglonous 
ease.” with, ‘ coupled w ith ’ strenuous liberty, ‘ lib^y^pur 
chaaed^ and ^j uam tamed with toil ’ For the opposite sentiment 
L iL 255, quoted in tho^ote to 1 464 

273 of, ‘through ’ Cf the modem expression 'of his oxvn accord ’ 

274- aught, ‘nnythmg,’ contraction of ‘a whit ’ (‘xnght’ is ‘a 
creature,^ lit ‘ something mox mg ’ from the same root as ‘ xveigh,’ 
‘xvagT 

275 How frequent, sc ‘ is it for them * * 


277 289 The Chorus corroborate Samson by citing other examples 
of the ingratitude of the Hebrews iowaids God's chosen 

^278 281 Succoth kings Judges ^ xuu 8 sq Gideon (the 
Breaker or Destroyer), fifthj^ge of Israel, was raised from poverty 
^ special tokens from heaven foThb^he delix erer of his people 
from the Midianites, a nomadic race, descended from Abraham, 
dwellmg around the eastern -head of the Red Sea, who made 
PMual raids m to the Hebrexv coxmtry Durmg one of these raids 
Gideon attacked and defeated their kings, Zejiah and Zalmnnna, 
4nd pursued them to the Jordan Hero hbvever tlie name of 
hndian was still a terror, and the people of Succoth and Penuel 
Siuth nungled cox^ ardice and mgratitude refused to suppty bread 
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to Oidcon's followers, faint with Imnger the foit of Pennelj 
Funo in Mqcx, vin 17, the Uoic^r of Pcmicr is Tnculioncd 
Madlan , this u the spelling in the Sepimffint, the A F lins 
‘ Mulnn ’ 

^ 2S2 2S7 iBETatcfal Ephraim died Jephtlm, ninth judge of 
Israel An outca'^t from his owni tribe and furail) , he Uvea for 
v^otne Ncirs tlie lift of an eastern. Robin Hood, and was chosen 
/•apiam of the Gileadites against their enemies the Ammonites 
Finding negotiations fruitless he madolns “ rash vow {Jwlqc^, 
w '10)1' marched across the country of the Ephraimltes, and, A\ ith 
but seeking their aid, defeated the king of Ammon *This ^gaie 
oSence lo the Fphramntcs, wlio had eroded over m large bodies 
(o share in the glorj and spoil of nctory A battle was fought 
In which Jephthah and the Gileadites defeated the Ephraimites, 
and slew the fugitn cs in large numbers at tho fords of the Jordan 

Ingratefol, because lu their narrow nunded tribal jealousies 
ihc\ had forcottcu tho national deliverance wrought bj Jqihtliah, 
TKc\ had (bspla\cd similar feelings towards Gideon hi P L 
iiL 07, Milton uses ‘ ingratc ' The prefLx tm* makes the word, as 
now spelt, a hybrid 

23*1 Had dealt ‘ would ha\ o dealt ’ They had threatened to 
bum down hiB house ujion him, xiu 1 by argument ^ 

Reforo giMng battle, Jcpiithah opened negotiations wath tho King 
orAmmon, in which, against tho gncianco alleged liy the latter 
tint ‘‘Israel took away his land,” ho maintained that the Israel* 
itea held their land bv nght of conquest and actual posRession 
M 0 arc reminded hire of Milton himself defcnduig, ‘ bj argU 
mout * inth lus pen, tho nghts of Piintonisnu 

2SG prowess Tlic word originally meant virtue, cvccllence, 
a sense found m Cliauccr*s subst ‘prow * — ‘ advantage* (“ Men ban 
fnl oito more harm tlinn prow ” Parthner^ Tale), but as carl> as 
in Ktwt Horn {c»rc 1*100) tho wortl ac<iuircd its present mcanmc 
of ‘wilour’ {“Ich wmllc do prucssc for tin Inic”) The wora 
degenerated into meaning * tlieaflcctationof iirtno,* and supplied 
tho noun ‘ prude,’ and Congrei e w ith hiB character of Prve 
Tilt old etym from I/it jjrofnt*?, fails to accotml for the ‘ iF in 
‘prude,* and for tho Ircnch form prH'Vhontinf’, and is discarded 
in favour of xv dcri\ation from tho Eat, prep piv?, ‘ forthendvan 
tage which acquires a * d * m tho compound proefrt*-, * to he 
advantageous ’ 

250 Shibboleth 4 0 Thcrctrcatof thcEphrum 

i*e*< after their defeat w oa uut oT bv Jcplitliah who stationed his 
trtn at fortls of the Jordan, with in<*tmctions to ask cverv man 
tint wj^bt'd to to pronoonco the word G^fA/bboletlfi * f*A 
stream* or *{Io<hF) and to kfll even man that pronounced u 
* ^HiEdeth, tins V me e\ identic a diafcclm v nnety of proimncta 
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tion pre\Tiiltng among the Ephi-aimites Foi fcy two thousand 
men were detected by this test and slam 

288 Wlthoiffreprieve, ‘ on the spot,’ ‘jqo mercy being shown ’ 
The w6rd la another form of 'reproA e,’ ‘ set aside a sentence ’ So 
Spenser, F Q i ^ 29, spells ‘ repnefo ’ for ^ reproof ’ 

291 easily , for they had done so more^than once before (m the 
cases of Gideon and Jephthah) Ingratitude, Samson implies, 
seems to come naturally to the Israelites mine, ‘ my countrymen ’ 

! 292 not so, ‘not easily,’ ‘not with impnmty ’ Samson de^ 
Aontly ascnbes the terrible retribution that had befallen the] 
"Israelites on former occasions to God’s anger against their ingm- , 
i titude toAvards Himself 

293 325 The dialogiic^tnds^ and the second choral ode wnmencesi 
The Chorus solves %ts own dovht (raised mil 215 21S) hy a^^erttnq 
that the xcays of Qod are just m the eyes of all except of the atheist 
and the sceptic. God hevig above His oicn Laics, if He chooses to 
employ a particular method and a particular agent foi the fulfil 
ment of His ends, though He might liavedispens^ xoxth both, human 
-xeason has no right to question the wisdom of Hts pi'ocedin e. There 
fore, if God willed to deliver Israel through Samson's viamage with 
a Phibstific woman, that marnnage must have been right and pi oper 
\ In this and ^7ni/ar aigiiments of Milton there is, 7?o doubt, a touch 
cf the spirit oj controversial theology preialent in his times 
, 293 Just , God* It was to prove this that l^Iilton wrote 

Paradise Lost (P L i 26, “To justify the ways of God to man ”) 

295 think not God at all, ‘think that God does not at all 
exist ’ ‘ To be ’ as a subst a erb is understood , cf for the constr 

P L XU 292, “ Where ho abides thmk there thy native soil ” 
It IS a Graecism like the use of vopi^eiv {Hilsch Pers 500, Oeovs 
I ofu^urv), and pyeTaOai (Eur Bacc 1327> rrf^bxOor ^eoi's) to mean 
‘bebeve m dihe existence of’ there be who, a Latinism, sunt 
qut , antecedent omitted* This and the follovung lines refer to 
the Atheist . “ 

297 ‘ SuclTa^doctrine neyer^commanded a body of adherents ’ 
The use of ^school’ im^^iea that Milton has m aucav ‘ plulosopluc 
atheism* ’ 

298 The anapaestic measure suddenly tnppmg in after the 

grave iambics, together AVith the rhyme, is meant to e^^ress con- 
tempt for the bght-hearted atheism of the fool Cf Ps xia 1 , 
lui 1, “The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God ’ ^ 
‘Fool’ m snch pa^^sages means ‘ ImAung a perverted 

rather than a weak, mtellect’{cf Pe x 4, “TheAAieked all 
his thoughts arc, There is no God ”) 

299 doctor, “ one ‘ learned ’ in this ‘school ’ ” Thyer thought 
this “quaint conceit” out of place m the senous speech of the 
Chorus 
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Ills THiys, fic ‘to 1)C ’ donlJt, ‘HTispcct\ for meaning 
and coustr cf Slialv J/rrry i 4 42, “I doubt he be 

not well ' In modern prose the ‘ not" ^ronld not be used after 
‘doubt " IhiB nud tlio following Imc*^ refer to the Sceptic ^ 

*101 to contradicting Tlio preposition ‘ to ' is hero used on 
Ihcanilogj of the Lat roufmdtco which go%ems the dattkr , bo 
the Tr roiUrrdirc takes the prep a before the object of the 
person 

302- wandering, ‘ wild,’ ‘ ba\ mg no stay and support m faith ’ 

303 30G A rbjnncd stanza cf 11 088 01, 105S 1060 

301 diminution, a Latmism wajc^fntem mimicrca'nd oiDien 
nxaie^tntis were Roman law tenns for ‘Jiigh ti'cason " Tlio 
Jialting hendccas} liable measure in this and 1 106 arc meant to 
he an echo of the perplexed and lame conclusions of this class of 
tlunkcrs 

303 306 ravel, is to unweave a wo\on texture, nud m so domg 
to C7i^a»i//c the loose threads , cf Shak Two Gen of Ver lu 
2- 52, “Therefore as j on unwund her lo\ o from lum, lest it should 
r\\ el and he goml to none, } ou must pro\ndo to bottom it on me” , 
Jitch JI i\ 1 238, “And must I nwel out my d up foUj ?” 
resolv’d, ‘ha\ing ones doubts romoied,’ ‘convinced", cf 
Shak ^ Hairy If n I 3>, “Resol\o my doubt”, Jul Caen 
in 2- 183, “ To be resohed if Brutus so unkindly knock d or no ” 
Middleton and Dokker, 77i^ Roanny Giri^ i 1, “ Kow you ’re re ^ 
soh ’d, sir, it ivns nc\ or she ” A plaj upon the double meaning 
of the word (‘ con\ meed/ and ‘ dctcrminca’) occurs in Bon Jonson, 
rtw Denf an 1/ts, od (yifford, v 63, “ b t( Go, jou are an ass 
Ft^'^ I am resolv’d ou it, sir I think jou aio ” The ox 

prc=?sions ‘rcsoKc me,’ ‘resohe you’ arc freq^uent in Bean and 
r I , and Shnksporc uses * resolution ’and * resoh cdly ’ in cor 
^ lesponding senses 

307 the Interminahlo, ‘ The Infinite,’ * Tlic Eternal ’ Latin 
use, cf Bocthuis, Con^o! \ 6, “ Intcrminabilis \utao plemtud 
mem,” “The fulness of the life everlasting”, which Chaucer 
renders All the plontio of the life interminable ” Tcrtullian 
his “Intcrmuiabihfl actas ” 

30S prescript, * edict,’ ‘ordinance " 

300 our lawn , * llio ^losaic T-aw ’ 

310 To exempt, Be, ‘him’ omiswon of antecedent, aLatmism 

311 Whom BO, BC ‘ to exempt’ , in modem prose in the ease of 
llio omis'ion of a tnvnsitn o \ orb ‘ to ’ w ould be used “ wdioiu it 

him to ’ by choice, ‘ in preference to others,’ ‘ chosen 
out frmn among others ’ 

U2 From, to bo joined with ‘exempt’ 1 ,310 national 
ohBtricVou, ‘obligations binding upon the nation to winch ho 
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tnilongs ’ The reference is to the ^losaic law forbidding marriage 
with Gentiles {Dcui \ni 3), and Idolatei-s {Exod xvsi-v IG) 
obstiriction* This word seems to be Milton’s omi coinage from 
the Xat 'dbslnvqOy ‘ to bmd.’ 

313 legal debt, ‘a penalty for hanng broken the lav ’ For 
this meaning of * debt ^ cf the Lord^s Pn^er in the A V For 
gi\ c ns onr debts ” (which in the Pi‘a3^er Book stands as Forgix c 
ns onr trespasses W^chf, “ And forgyre to us cure dettis ” , 
^ncjen Rixdc, “Forgif ns ure dettes ” 

814 with dispense, ‘suspend \ ht ‘to weigh out/ ‘distiibute/ 
as in P Zr T 330 See 1 1377, n 

315 wanted, * ^vas without ’ seel 916 

316 in respect of, ‘ with regard to ’ , cf Pb xxxis 6, “ Mine 
age IS oven as nothing m respect of thee ” 

318 Na^xite Tavo deriAationa of tins AAOidare given (X) 

A Hebrew A^ord meaning ‘separation ’ (so that a Nazante is one : 
separated or contra tei to the senace of^GocLby certain jtqavs) , 
{^) I particular use of this word to mean ‘ a distinctive badge,’ ‘ a| 
crown’ (so that a Nazantc is one crQjrncdvath floAungi 

lacks) The aoa\s consisted in al^stmenceTTonPalne auH strong^ 
drink, in not alloAving % razor to come upon his head, and mi 
avoiding contact Avith the dead Tliese vovs might bo taken fort 
a limited period, or, as in the cases of Samson, Samuel, and John 
the Baptist^ for bfc Violation of anj of them required evpia ' 
tion and sacrifice The lifej)f.aJSa 2 arite vas thus an evample\ 
of self denial and hoi} b\nng {^vmb x\ 1 21) heroic, to the ^ 
ordinal^ peaceful functions oftlio Kazante as a deAotee, Samson^"" 
added that of a warrior 

319 strictest purity, as the \ ow s make no reference to celibacy, 

this must be taken to n\ean^abstmence Jrom marriage with one 
‘ unclean and ^chaste * ' 

322 Unclean , the application of the w ord to a Gentile is de- 
ruedfrainZem^intJ? unchaste, Josephus, v S,ll,nndPi> i\ 1060 

324 Cizioral verdit Tlie law of nature, looking only to our 
common h*amanity, did not pronounce a Gentile unclean as the 
I Mosaic law did ^ Tlic form ‘ \erdit ’ is coined by Milton on tho 
f analogy of ‘perfet ’ (1 9*16), though in tins case tlicre is no corre 
sponding French form, both the English and the French word 
b^mg ‘ verdict ’ quits^^f acquits, ‘ frees from tho charge ’ , see 1 
509, n , cf Marlowe, Mnsj^aac at Pun^, “ And so to quite your 
grace of all suspect ” undean, adj for subst like ‘ suspect ’ m 
MarloWc. ' 

327 careful step, ‘slow steps indicating a mind full of 
anxiety ’ white as down , an imusual simile, the usual attribute 
of ‘ doim ’ m similes being its * softness ’ 

328 advise, ‘consider’, cf P Z u 376, “AdAuse if tins be 
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Morth nttcBiptuig,” \ 720 “Let us nd\ii-e, and to Hus liaiard 
dwn ’ In Spenser (ns xn Fr g'aifscr), the xrord in this sen'o is 
reflexive (F f? u 7 33, “A’lise thee -well”, u 0 27, “G’an 
hini avjse 

330 Ay me, ‘woo*s me’ This form occurs m 

Shakspero, ami m Gastoi^e’s (7/af, 0 Fr It 

cjAtm/*-, Gr ctuot ‘Ay' hereia a difToicnt wonlfrom *a\, "ayc,^ 
stiU m Lo\\lnna Scotch for ‘ jea/ and from ^mcr ’ 

another Inward grief, nnmelr, tho thought that Samson had 
brought disgrace upon Ins fatlicr^a name. Afano^’s death is not 
mentioned m Script ni-c , Tudgt>^^ vn 31, docs not necessarily 
implj that lie (lied before Samson 

333 uncouth place, ‘stningt. land.’ The Danitcs, hko pious 
" Hebrews, ucrc not likelj to show themselves m the hmd of 
idolater* The success i\ e stages in tho meaning of this" u ord 
nrc — (1) ‘unfcnouTi’ (A.S xmeuih^ nn, not, cnnnnn^ to know), 
e»/ “ Unciitb gcldd ’ (unknoivn path) Beowhlf , (2) ‘strange/ 
‘foreign/ er; “Unenthe loudo’’ (foreign land) Lajtiraon , (1) 
* unumnl/ * un'iccnstomed “ Uncouth smart,” Spenser , F Q ^ 

J 16 “Uncouth light/’ u 12, 20, (4) ‘nwJnvard/ its modern 
meaning old, ‘felt in dajs post * 

331 onco gloried, ‘once gloncd i/i,* *of whom you once were 
proud * 

333 Informed, m the Lat sense of ‘ shaped/ * directed ' {^rorma^ 
‘shape’), cf ISO, ‘ \Mierc else shall I inform my un- 

ACijuninitil feet’’ 

33^1 Xeuton pointed out tliat tlus line is introduced to 
iiccount for Manoal/a coining later than the Chorus Mnnoali 
bad endontly set out at once on hearing lliat Samson nxmld be 
cUawed out of prison that da> 

337 Bay If he he here It is Ktrango tliat tho father cannot 
rocogmzc hm son Perhaps this is purpo^lv introduced to sho'u 
iho great change in Sainsoa’a appearance. The Clionis locog- 
Hired Inin 

33(1 erst, ‘ermvhilc/ ‘once’ , tho v ord is tho miporlativc of ‘cro’ 
uhenee ‘cail\/ong an ad\ (‘crcl^ *) ‘Ere’ ong positnc, 
acquired a comparatuc munung as in Ger dia^ ‘rather/ nn(l 
pasHCd into It prep, incaiung * before ’ 

34n 372 Mtxnon'ht too l^xraxUhiA/ton^fiCOJidtl o;;, and onf^eaaain 
fh^co ^trrttf h firun ihf and tht jhi*t is hmuflit tnfo }dauy 

In ' in a difenni mannf\ , fo) (hr C/ion.^ hlr cnt^\d*is, found i)ie 
confrn*^ in fhc chevntfrom //r hrro to the lUnd rajVnv, fie 

tndfrr ft dcf^yd^ n (hr ernd iPdU'‘ hu teWh ihc 

of rjmni d ni ffnjjcfr to hx% eamefi j^rnyei, hat ftcen turned 

n^t> n e , tu d tn /is gnf^f Mapoah nUnM mv^ojM auarntx* 
Ft ovjdf nrc 
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3-10 Cf Virg Aciu n 274, ^‘Ei nuhi * qmilis erat, quantum 
luutatus al> lUo 

341 Scan thus — That in ] vinci j hlfe Sam ] son far | re 
n6wn d | Tlic sharp rang of the two trochees opening the 
\ erse IS another instance oi Chiton’s consummate skill on adapt 
ing sound to sense What ProL Masson truly calls the ^‘horror” 
of accentuating the ■word as ^ mvincfble ’ (which Landor very 
strangely preferred) is not warranted either by the ear, or hj 
the Latm accent, wluch is vivinctbUt^ 

342* strength of Angels, which surpasses that of man, 2 Pet, u 

343 walked their streets , tins may he inferred from Judges, 
VYl 3 

345 Duelled, ‘fought single-handed’, ‘duel* is dcn%ed, 
through the Itak ditelTo, from the Lnt dudhtm, the older form of 
hdlum, ‘war,* contention of Uro parties (Lat, d\io, ‘taro’) The 
reference is to the incident irentioned in L 144 

34S one spear’s length This cindently impbes that Samson’s ^ 
rcmaming strength was still a match for any una'i vied Plulistmo , 
the cowartl, armed, would venture near enough to wound 
Samson, hut not near enough to get watlun reach of nis bare arms , 
cf 1 1235 

349 what not, ^oihat is tJicrt not ’ In prose the negatne 
would be used in the relatii e sentence — ‘ what is there m man 
that IS not decen able ’ ’ 

351 hut, ‘that not ’ proves, ‘ to he ’ 

352. prayed Milton here follows Josephus {Aniw \ S 2) 
harrenness Tins was the hardest lot that could befall a 
Hchreir w Oman , cf Gen vxx. 23, “God hath taken aw ay my 
reproacli *’ Lulc, i 25, “ The Lord looked on me to take 
aw ny my reproach among men ” 

353 gained, ‘ob tamed through prayer,* Lat ‘impotravi filiunn’ 

354* such as, ‘such that’, see Abbott, ^ 109, so Bacon, 
Adv of Zf m2 4, hueh hemg the workmanship of God, as he 
doth hang the greatest weight upon tlic smallest wires ” Newton 
refers to the words of the happy father in Terence, Andr i 1 
69 sq 

355 now, emphatic, ‘ when he sees the condition my son has 
come to ’ 

358, 359 tempt our prayers, ‘ tempt us to offer prayers ’ 

359, 360 The constr is ‘then, being given, wliy do his 
gifts draw, etc ’ graces This seems to he the only instance m 
winch ^Iilton uses the pi of this word to mean ‘iavour ’ It is so 
used m the Aycidufe of Inxvyt (1340), and still survives in the 
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cKpr ‘ to 1>c m mCs good graces ’ (Olipbant) The pi is used 1)} 
\chf (/ It/'', Txn 17, “ And wbanne lie liaddc take the cuppe, 
he duk f;ran<i (“gratm cgit” Tulg ), m the Latin sense of 
‘thanks Tlie meaning of 'favour^ is more common in the 
Huig Chaucer, Chanouns Taiianncft lah^ ^‘To stondc in 
grace of Ins lad} derc'", Spenser, F Q lu 7 59, “Of grace, I 
jir\> thee” (Fr <5 grace) Elsc\rhcrc Jblton^nscs the pi 
* graces ’ aliraya in the sonso of ‘beauty' Bcorpiom Cf 
XI 12, “ If he (the son) shall ask an egg (from lua father), \nll ’ 
ho offer him a scorpion ’ ” 

5G2. plant, cf \ 7, ** For the ^ meyard of the Lord of Hosts 
IS the house of Israel and the men of Judah Ina plcapant plant”, 
and the beautiful allcgorj of the \anc in Pji Ivw. , beginning witli 
“ Thou hast brought a ^nne out of Egjpt ” Dunater refers to 
/? XMii 57, o 5' dviop:ificv feroi, riiv filv tyth Opiy^afraf tpvrbr 

ihs yoirQ a\w5t, “Like a young tree he throae 1 tended linn, | 
In a nch ^•^ncya^d ns tlio choicest plant ” , and Thcocr Idyll 
xxn 102, 5’ 1^5 fiarpl viev (pin-bv tit ir dXa^, 

“Ifcrculcs 'uaa nurscwl bj hia mother like a >oung plant in an 
orclmrd * ^ 

‘IG'l miracle, * an object of wonder or ndnuration ' , the expr 
occurs in Sink 2 //cma/ IV i\ 3 S3, “0 miracle of men ” 

3G5 3r>0 The suddenness of the calaimt^ is depicted by tho 
a^indefa (omissions of the conjunction) and accumulation of 
epithets, so xn tho third daj's bittlc, P L w S51, llio rebel 
angels arc left “ Exhausteck spiritless, afflicted, fallen ” For the 
as) ndeta, cf Acsch Prom V\ncf 079 80 , Soph Od Tyr 
J M 17 

I 30$ 372 Landor pointed out the allusion here- Tlio remains 
»Xif Cromwell nero disinterred and hanged at Tyburn, then 
fdceapitatcd, and tho head fixed on Westminster JIall, ICGl, see 
1 G9J 

3GS methlnla, * it seems to me,’ Tlic confusion in spelling 
lietucon tho tno distinct A S verbs thyncan (to seem) and 
(fnicnii (to think) took place as carl) as Die B text of Pio ? 
Ploinnan (Skeat) In Gcr the corresponding forms dlinltn and 
are kept anart For the omission of "the impersonal ‘ it' 
compare Gcr mica d unit ^ and Fr ?nc 

3G9 fronty, * a momentary n cakness ' as opposed to delfbentc 
Sin and \ ico 

370 thrall, ‘apla\e' Trench's den vation of this xvonl from 
the A S //jyr/inn, ‘ to pierce/ becaiifio Jcinsh slaves liad their 
CITS Ixircd (PxrK/ xxi b), is disproA cd In the fact that while the 
A S fhrrjl, *a sla\e/ is denvoa from the *Nnrpc word 
the /Afofian, ‘to drill/ docs not occur in Xnrsc Besides 
Ihero iK no jdionctic hw 1»> w hich the Norse ‘ nr ' can l>o changed 
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into the A 8*3^’ Tlie Norse ^(Jiraell* is fiom a loot tiibag 
akin to Gr r^x^» nm\ hence a ' thrall* is lit ‘ one Avho 
runs on errands,* * a 6or\Tint * 

373*419 <S^ain5on gravely 1 cp) m'cs lifavoali for arraujnwq God'^s ^ 
protidcncc^ and (ales all the hlame upon himself The eiJ tf(nl hal* - 
ance of sentiment that ? iins ihronghoxit the worl i*? again ohseriable 
hac^ kTo the Chomri Samson had defended his Fhib^hiie marn 
aqea in i efutaiion of the pvMic condemnation of them, hnt to his 
father he lay hair that fatal trealxtcss (hat led Inin, in 9pi(e 0 / 
experience, (0 hebay the forhiddtn sccict The Ilchiews had 
selfishly condemned Samson's mai nage, because thei/ thouqhi it had 
hxndoi^ then ovm ddxxrrancc — Ins ier))ly (0 their selfish fault 
finding was fidl of indignation — it teas their fault, not hta, that 
they were not free. But Manoah complains agaimt God's pistice 
that His hand should he heavy on one whom He had chosen f 01 his 
sf'riant — Samsoifis reply to one who ctws tJnouqh love f 01 him, is 
full of self condemnation — it was his own fault that God's hand so 
hrs on him The conclusion of Samson's speech again illmiraies 
that 1 ise in the scale of Ins gi icf (noted hefoi e in U 187 209 n ) by 
which it Wcomof subhmer tn meamic it passc'i from lament oxer 
physical suffeinnqs to lanorse at moial fiailiies 

373 ii^point A difficult Tvord Warburton took it to moan 
* ^tmign, summon to answ cr * This meaning is snpported b}" the 
Frcucli use of the "w ord as a Ian term, meaning ‘to refer a cause,* 
Bmcliot, (^appoxnier, rcglerun appomtemont en justice, appointe 
ment, rdglemcnt on justice par lequol, a^^lnt de faue droit aux 
parties, Ye jugo ordonnait dc produirc par cent ou encore dc 
prouver par temoins les faits articul(fs * Littro) Todd under 
stood it to mean ‘ blame, lay the fault on ’ For this meaning cf 
Hanngton*8 Huqae Hiiitiqitat (in Hallnvell), “K any of these 
n ants bo in me, I bcseccb yonr lordships appoint them to my cx 
treme state**, irhcro ‘appoint * means * impute * Iveightley goes 
back to the ordinary sense of ‘ arrange jir-r direct * Ricbarason 
explains it as ‘-point not at (prondcncc)’ sc ‘as the cause.* A 
tnodification of the hteral meaning gii es good sense — ‘ do not 
07Oinf out to Providence n hat it should do *, ‘ do not take upon 
yourself the arrangement of matters that are at the disposal of 
Prondenco alone *, cf fortius use of the word Surrey’s Virgil, 
Aen 11 “A blazing steme (star) by long tract appointing us 
the nay** For the sentiment (according to Todd*8 interpreta- 
tion), cf Pindar, Olymp ix 5G, hoLooprja-Oat 6eovs Ix^pa, (ro<pla, 

“ To blame the gods is a hateful wisdom *’ 

375 Cf Anstopb Nub 1454, aurij plv ovv cravrip ah roib-wp 
afnor, aTp4\j/as acavrbr is iropqph irpaypara, “ Tliysclf rather art the 
cause of these evils to thyself, having turned thyself to wicked 
courses ** 

377 my who, antecedent ‘ mo * contamed m the poss * my * 
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'’/SO Canatuiite, Lcre in the gcncnl ‘^onse of Gentile, Canaan 
{' t'le lo'sr or deprc^^^ country ’) this the Lanfl between the Jor- 
dan vallirv and the ^Icditemncan, onginalh peopled hy the do 
scendants of Cainan, grandson of Jvoah At the time of the 
Haodns there 'ircro ‘sc'vcn nations ' dwelling in Canaan among 
■nhoTO tJie Philistines are not named \r IS 21) hiit Philisti \ 

and Phoenicia arc included in Canaan by the prophet 7 ephamah 
(n 5), and in the settlement of Canaan after the 7c wish conquest 
Pliilistin. IS fi^ain included m the division The country is 
called Palestine 

^52. oft adj * frequent,’ For tins archaic use of the word cf 
Txarbour, “Bot I haf herd sa^ ” {‘oft sathc,* *oft 

times’}* Chaucer, Ckrlx't Tak<y ‘’She wolde hnngc wories or 
olherc lierbcs fijmcs oflc ” Later ‘ often ’ 'naia similarh used, ( n 
XjTidalc K T **Tlmie often diseases,” A T “ Thine often in 
fimutics ” {1 Twi \ 23) 

1ST fib© Of Timna, Her name too is never mentioned in the 
Bible 

The Beerct Seel 1016 hlghth , this spelling nhich 
p\ea the tcnmnation in full ( tb) is always preferred by Milton, 
cf P u 24, 552 etc The common spelling * height ’ occurs oa 
early at least ns Chaucer C hvghte ’) 

355 nuptial love professed, Judges, yi\ 16, 17, And Samson’s 
wife wept before him, and saul. Thou dost but Late me, and lo% cst 
me not and site wept before lum the 6C\ en daj a while their 
feast lasted-” (This was the mnmage feast ) 

356 my spies seel 1107 Milton here again follows Tosqihn? 

In Tiv 11, inerch ** thirty companions” are mentioned 

coTcapanding to what arc now called * groomsmen/ oi as thc> 
are i^tylcd in it 15, “children of the bnde chamber ” Bat 
Josephus, An/17 ^ 8 6, mentions “thirty of the most stout of 
their youth m pretence to be hia companions, but m reabt^ to 
be a gaatxl upon him ’ Quarles in his fftsfory of Sam^n adopts 

, this notion corrupted, ‘ obtained information by a breach of 
confidence/ or to ufo Samson’s own metaphor “ ploughed with 
hi-i heifer/’ hidqrsi^ xiv IS (Ben Jonson, jTcir i;m, <;ri(ror(l, a 
33() refe*^ to this ) 

rivals From xiv 20, and 1 1020 jt is evident 

that tilers was on^ n\7il m the ortlmarv rcn^^c of the nonl The 
rcn»-o here js mther of * n\ als in the conddcncc of hi3 wife/ cL 
* undenmnrra/ 1 1201 

prime oflovo, "Hr^t bloom of Io\c/ 'nnp^ml lo^e * TIic 
word i» usctlof the monunc: in P L v 170, “ ulnlc da> arises 
that pweet hour of ptimc,” of the new creation, ih 2^5 “Mature 
7}*^ re wantoned m her prime * 

/sO Spousal embraces, go\ cm^’d b^ * in ’ understood vitiated, 
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‘corrupted/ qualifies above Judqes, xn, 6, “And the 

lords of the Philistines came ux) to lier, and said unto her, Entice 
lum and "SVC vnll give thee o\ory one of ns eleven hundred 
pieces of sih or 

390 offered, qualifies ‘^old * scent, spelt ‘sent’ in the original, 
and alv ays so spelt by Milton (^Masson) This is also the spelling 
111 Spenser (vhcic it either means ‘son^c’ as in/' <2 n 1, 43, “A 
fit false dreamo that An delude the sleepers sent” or ‘powei of 
smell ^ ns m Z' Q nn 4, 4G, “And sent of hoimd^s trevr”), ondm 
Holland’s P/jnT^ byJ^etBcent, ‘ bcfoi o she Imd touched t ho_goldj’ 
‘by^thcjoie^^prortufio-of ^t,* the expression is a metaphor foi 
V’hat prcc6des — “though ofler’d only,” — ^vnth perhaps a sarcastic 
lilluBion to the keenness of avarice that can smell what to the 
brdinary sense is inodorous Keichtley’s allusion to Juno’s con- 
ception of Mars by moans of a Son er, Ovid, Fa^it r 229 sq , 
would ha\ c been apposite, were it not that it is the touch (not 
the smell) that effects it (cf 1 254, “Flos dabit totigi, nee 
mora, miter orat”) ^loro probably the allusion is to the storj*^ 
of Danae who concened Perseus tliroiigh the medium of a 
shower of gold (Ovid, Met iv 610, “Neque enun Jovis esse 
putabat Peraea, quern pluvio Danal) concepeiat anro”) con- 
ceived, 1 erb to the nom ‘ who,* 1 388 

391 Treason TIio comma aftoi ‘concoued’ mdicates that the 

object of tins i orb is ‘ treason,’ and tliat ‘first bom ’ is in apposi- ^ 
tion V ith this object spuidous , so too is Pei-seus called m 0\T.d,7^'" 
quoted abo\ e ^ 

392, thrice she assayed. Judges^ wn 6 14 I, ^ 

394 capital secret, m a double sense , (1) ‘secret that lay m 
(the hair of) my head’, (2) ‘great secret, one whoso dimlgenco 
vould endanger my life ’ For the first sense, cf P P xii 383, 

“ Needs must the scipent now his capital bruise | Exjicct vuth 
pain” {in allusion to Gen in 15) for the second cf the oxpr 
“capital treason,” “capital crmie” (Shak ) Tlio constr is 
‘ that she might loiov in what part, etc ’ 

395 Summed, ‘ concentrated,’ ‘ sunmied up,’ as m P P vui 
478, IX 113 ‘Summed’ is used m P P m 421 lu a differcut 
and \cry'pccuhar sense (see Naros) 

490 contempt, sc ‘for >Samson,’ vho, she thought, could not 

7 0 through the pretence of her lo\ o 

401 traitor to myself, ‘ botrayei of my own secret ’ cf Shak 
Com of En ui 2 1 67, “But hoi fair sister hath almost made 
me traitor to m} self ” 

403 blandished, ‘flattering,’ ‘fnll of blandishments’, cf 
‘ languished/ 1 119 Propertius smularly uses tins %Vord ui the 
pass until an actne meaning El iv G 72, Blaiiddaeque 
Iluant per mea colla rosae,” ‘‘And diarmmg rose wreaths flow 
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around neck ^ Parleys, ‘ com ersation/ like the ordinan^ 
French use of purler Tlic metajdior occurs in Shak Maeh ii S 
SI, calls to parlev the sleepers of the house ** Doublet ‘‘par- 
able/’ 1 500 

401 Tongue batteries, Cf “peal of urords/’ L 2*15 Todd 
quotes Sink 1 Hairy II iil 3 79, “I am aanquiali’d, those 
linughty uonls of hers lm\c batter’d me like rcrvnng cannon 
shot’ surceasoi, ‘ccnswl ’ Cf Sliak I^om and %T}d iv I 97> 
“For no pulse shall keep his natne progress, but surcease” 
The ivortl IS dcn\ed from Fr snbst from Acrb fnir^coir, 

lAt itttperi^f^droy * to desist from ’ Tlie proper spelling is ‘sur 
‘fcase,’ a« in Fabian s Chromclc^ but from confusion ^^*1U^ * cease* 
(I^t cedo, * to gu c 11013 ’), the ‘ ’ tins changed into * c ’ 

405 over watched, ‘ tired out ’ , lit ‘ kept aivako too long ’ 
\\u IG, “ Hib soul was vexed imto death ” The metaphor 
3s from a scntmcl 

lOG At times * at the time ’ Tlie phrase m modem prose 
w ould mean ‘ now and then * most, adi to ‘ seek,’ 

407 unlocked- Jiidqr^^ xm 17f “Ho told her all Ins heart ” 
my heart, i c ‘ the citadel of m3 heart,’ os the metaphor requires 

40S resolved * resolute * Tlie word has a difforont mcamnp 
in 1 *105 well, ‘ fnlh , ‘ firml3 ’ The line nia3 Ixj paraphrased 
‘who, if I Imd a gram of firm, nmnl3 resolution/ inverting tlio 
noun into an adjcctiie and the adjccti>o mto a noun, as is 
frcqucntlv AIiltou*s practice 

410 oflomliiacy has here the sense of ‘ xixqi lousucss ’ Cf 
‘effcmimitcl3/ 1 5G2 

412. To We should say ‘ upon ’ in modem prose 

414 degree, ‘condition/ ‘stage,’ Cf Shak Twelfth Kvjht^ i 
5 141,“ lie’s in the third degicc of dnnk,” 

410 EcrvltudG like “ sen ilc mmd ” (I 412), refers to his “foul 
cfibiuuiacN ’ (L 410) 

4 15 True slavery Because by it the mind is enslaved to 
another 0 will hUndness, bc ‘ w os ’ 

420417 n7in/ ta lanqiiaqc 01 ninficmn^ icoirW he called the 
of the pttu, end^ at I 433 Up to that place tht 
dominant tl oi qht ha'^ Uni Samson s Phlt^itint. nncf if-* 

co'j^cyu*'nct< (0 htm^elf and (0 Af<«n/70Ji Trem I'cflcctzons u/>o?i 
cnJnmitus ttx come tn 1 13A eg face to face in/A a 
prt cnl’^fhc lafc^t con'^rgnenct of Sanmn*9 error — namely ^ the 
ptddic cel>^lra*ton of th (numph of idclatrv ort? the Jlchrcw rdu 
mo/t for tx M Glx)Ut (0 ?>• hchl 171 honour of JDagon^ who had 
ddiiend Pnm^on mfo (he hands of hti enema ♦, and tn duhonourof 
(he Oo't of Israel who hal failed to ejTccl Ht^ people's dehv\.ranc€ 
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The annonncemenl of this cehhmtton^s appropriately made though 
one tc7iO, next to Sameon^ feds most Iccnhj the d\shonour it hringb 

421 approved not, Judges, xir 3 

423 occasion, stc 1 224 n Infest, ‘molest,^ like 
Lat infcBio (from an ad) t}\/e5iu5, ‘ hostile*) Cf Spenser, F Q 
11 1 4S, “The bittci pangs that doth your henit infest** Li 
modem prose the n ord is comniouty used in the sense of * to 
render unsafe,* e.g * a sea infested Ainth pirates,* 'svhich is also a 
Latin use (Tiiare vr/esium, Cic Att 1C 1) 

424 I state not that, ‘ I do not pretend to eatahhsli or settle 
that point,* namely, * whether you were nght or I u as * Cf. 
Sir T Bmwne, Christian Morals, lu. 7, ‘‘Not celestial figures 
but 'V’lrtuons Bchemes must dominate and state our actions ** 
The Fr con stater is similarly used The uord occurs m the 
sense of ‘establish,* ‘station m a place,’ m Marlowe, J e:\oof Malta, 
11 2, “My lord, rcmenibei that to Europe’s sliame 1 the Chris 
tian isle of Bhodes from whence you came | was lately lost, and 
you wore stated here | to be at deadly enmity mth Turks ” 
this, ‘of tins * Hero, by a kmd of syncsts, ‘bo suio* is taken 
to be a transiti\c ^e^b m sonso equi\alent to ‘know surely,* 
‘ know for certain ’ See 1 1408 

426 triumph, i c ‘an object of tniunpli ’ the sooner, j?c, ‘than 
thou would*st ha’v e found Imd tb} choice of a wife been otherwise * 

429 within thee, ‘ withm thj’’ breast * 

430 Tacit, m the pass sense of ‘ secret,* so used in Latin, e.g 
Tacttiim'^Tiqmd tenerc, Cic de Or iii 17, C4. True is emphatic 
(not concessive) liero, ‘ *Tis ^ery true,’ ‘ *Tis too true * 

431 burden, ‘ houA^j^ consequences * more, ‘more than enough,’ 
the punishment has been hea\ lei than the fault desen ed 

4n rigid, ‘from winch no abatement will be made’ score, 
‘reckoning * From A S sccran, ‘to cut,* two M K forms were 
deri\ ed — ‘shear * and ‘ score * — both preserving the original sense, 
e <7 m Nigel Wircker’s Pocm^, 1180 Soon after, from the custom 
of cutting notches in a stick for countuig, ‘ score * came to mean 
‘twnnty,* c g Genesis and Exodus, 1230, “you worenseien score 
yere ** , and by an easy transition the ‘ account ’ itself, w hetlicr 
scored on a stick or written, was called a ‘ score,* c g in 3ftdland 
Poems, circ 1280 Tlie same custom of notching up accounts is 
seen in the word ‘ tally,’ Fr tailler, ‘to cut ’ remains, ec ‘to 
be told.’ Samson already Icnows the fact that the feast is going 
to bo held (1 12), but, wo may suppose, not its object, which 
Monoah at the same tune annoimces (1 437 sq ) 

434 popular, ‘public*, seel IG n 

436 pomp, ‘ solemn procession,* in the lit Greek sense Trofiirq, 
from rriy.TT€iv, * to send * Cf UAU 127, “And pomp and feast 
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an<I revelry’' P L \i\ 5G3, “While tbo hngbt pomp ascended 
jubilant , nil Cl, “A pomp of ^vlnlmlg graces w aited stilL” 

4»>7 Ji va 2*'^, “Tlicn the lords of the Philistines gathered 
together for to oflcr a great sacrifice unto D vgon their god, and 
to rejfni.c for tbc\ said, Onr god bath delivered Svamsou our 
enema into our band ” 

Them out of thine The constr is ^and -vrlio liatb de 
livcrcd them out of tby bands,’ An antithesis is nicant between 
*tlice xnto tbcir hanila"’ and ‘tbeni out oj thme ’ who slew at j 
slain, prolcptic constr vnth the cognate accusative, * v\ ho slew cst| 
to their lo'is manv a man who \v*a3 thus slam ’ The tautology* 
{which liandor nccdlessh found fault with) can he parallelctl 
from the classics Cf Horn, U xiv G, Xwrpi Scpjsrrp’o, 

lit ^he\t the hot baths ’ SopL (Ed Col 1200, 

oaua-wr mpuj/icrcr, lit 'blinded of youT blmd e^cs/ 
and from mo<lcm usage, ca the expression ‘shot him dcacL’ 
them, the so called ethical datnc, which sometimes means ‘at 
the cost of/ ns here and in I 53t , and sometunes {more com* 
inonlv) ‘for the benefit of,* c q 2\xinilfirs^ xxui, 7, “Come, curse 
mo, Jacob * See Ablxitt, § 220 sleVst, ‘slay,* in A,S meant 
‘ to sraito ’ (Germ ^Magen)^ and ilio expression * slnm to death/ 
nlkin to that in the text, occurs in Judith a, “Ofenlreucte his 
duemthe cillo, svnlce luc wn^ron dc,itho gealTgene,’* “Plied all lus 
retainers txcc'^'nvclj (with wme, go that thev la^ ) os If they were 
srailten w itb death ** 

440 mognilled, ‘exalted* Cf P Z vn GOG, “Thee that daj 
tliy tlinnders magnified* , Awie, u 46, “Mj soul doth magnify 
the Lord ’ 

441 Besides, ‘beside/ ‘except* This use of the word as a 
prep IS iucoiTcct, but occurs in !M E Tlio prep onmnalh avas 
Miyaidc/ meaning *near/c,p Eohert of GI 129S, “Bu=idcHasG 
mg'! toEngclond Jii come , frcqucntlj m Cliauccr, ns “Stonden 
hem bi^vdo ( Pah of (iamdyn\ “Stonden her bisjde** {Clcrlt*^ 
7 * 0^1 In Old Fiiqh'^h llomxh^^ {circ 1200) the form ‘Insides* 
(properly an adv fonned by the ndduion of the genitive V*) 
occurs as a prep “ Bi sides Jemsalcm on the fot of the dime 
ilio men depeu Munt Ohvctc ** , so later in Wj dif. j/n W xiil 
1 “dhc'nis sat bisulis the see , and, later still, in Shak 

A* Dix 1 120, “Bc5u**C 3 the groves*’ (‘near’). Temp m 
1 ^>7, “Sor can imagination form a shape, besides yourself, to 
like of* (‘except ) 

4 12- Plsglorlflcd- ‘ divested, sliorn of Iiis glorv ’ For thcprcGx 
cf dralliod/ L 1022 ‘ dis^nthronc/ P L ii 22f>, ‘disrelish/ v, 

^0 », ‘ d Rplod<\* VI GO*), ‘ d\‘-espousc/ ix 17 Milton shares avulli 
Spmsrr lii^s frequent u^o of this piefiv. cf ‘ discounsdl,' ‘dis 
I kd d ^ * dji^j^iri/ ‘ di«tlironi 2 »i,’ * di'^’roubl'a! ’ occumne:, among 
m/* n had If held ^ 
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445 rout, ‘tlisoiderly cro^\d’, see 1 074, used m a sunilarly 
contemptuous sense ui Comm^ 533 In JToote's plays and in the 
days of the Regency this ^c^v ^ord significantly came to mean 
* Vifashionahle ussemhly ’ Tlic word la the same as ‘ rout * * de 
feat,’ and 'route’ *"v\ay’ {lit a road cut through a forest’), all 
from Lai ; upta {i^impo^ to break) 

444 Wliloli come, aLatinism for ' and that this has come * 

446 the most with shame, t c ‘ the most shameful ’ 

448 478 Manmh^s info^t^iahon draxc^fo)thfroinSariiBmafi'Csh 
outburst of acc«sn/io77^ ar/aimt himself as (he xnsirumtni of dishon 
oiir to Israf'f s God , but xcith ihists coupled Mo uohh utterance of his 
hope that the contest vow hemej hr (ween God and Dagon^ Daqon never 
can tmimphy as he had ti lun^dicd ox cr iS^nm^on 7 he hues contain 
17/(7 (11 4C0 471)/ar7/r*// the Middle qf the Action of the 

^y\ccc (sec In trod p \\n) They are emphasized by Manoalfs 
Uotemn rejdyy " These tcor^s I as a prophecy receive ” 

450 advanced, promoted, ' cf P L 359, “ Into oiir room of 
bliss thus high advanced | Creatures of other mould ” 

452 opened the mouths, a frequent e\prcssion m Scripture both 
in a goml and a bad sense for the latter see Ps cix 2 

453 scandal, ‘disgrace ’ Another form of the uord is ‘ slon 
der’, from Gr mccaoaXov^ ‘offence,’ ‘ stumbling block ’ , the idea 
IS from disturbing the stick or spring in a trap and thereby caus 
mg it to shut 

455 propense,^ ‘jmclmerl ’ cf Sir T Broime, Peltrpo Jl/cc/tci, i 
8, “Heads that are disposed unto schism, and coniple\ionally 
prepense to mno\7ition ” 

460k with Idols, i e ‘in idol worship ’ 

469 harbour, ‘rccene,’ ‘entertain’ Tlio word was ong a 
snbst ‘herbergh,’ meaning lit a shelter foi an army (A S here, 
‘annj,’ hcorgan^ ‘to sheltor ’) it is used by Chaucer for an inn , 
both sulist and\crb occur in 5A''yclif, Matt xxv 30, “Y was 
hcrborles and yo licrbondcn me* ” 

461 With mo, ‘ as far as I am concerned * , the issue of thestnfc 
no longer depends on Samson contest, Latm accent 

463 Me overthrown , an imitation of the Latin ablative abso 
lute consir the Euglish case absolute is the nominatnc — ‘I 
(being) o\ erthrown ’ enter lists with, ‘ match himself against’ , 

‘ lists’ is from Lak hciinn — a border, an enclosure for a loumay 
For the omission of the article cf CJhaucer, Squteres Tale, “That 
faught m hstca with the brotheren two of Canace ” Spenser F 
Q u '1 G, “ Well could he tournay and m listcs debate*” 

464 deity, an abstract noun, as in 1 899, cf ‘Godhead,* 1 
1 153^ cf P JS n 157, “A third part of the gods in synod met \ 
Tlieir deities to assert ” preferring before, ‘ placing or ranking 

0 
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above,’ eoe 1 1072, cl P L u, “Preferru^g J HauUibcrty 
1>^fore tiiC CA^ yoke \ Of scrnlepomp ’ 

460 coTmlve, Holcrate ’ * endure,’ lit ^ to ^hut tlie c\C5 (to on 
oTcnre)/ nswl again of God in P /. v C24 prorokd, bcc 1 
2r>7, n 

407 'vrlH arise a frequent bildical exprc^’^ion cf Pi vu G, 

An«e 0 T>:)rd, in thmc nn^cr \u 5, XoMrmll I an^c, $aith 
tho assert ‘nndicate/ * tstnblisli,’ cf P L m 157, 

quoted above (I 4C4) 

4GS Dagon must stoop Although these lmc5 ccrtaiidy refer 
to tho cita strophe il is prolwble tliat Milton bad also in his mind 
an incident outside the action of the piece, namtod in 1 Som 

V 2, 3, ** When tho Philistine^ took the Ark of God, thc\ brought 
it into the hou«c of Dagon, and set it In Di^on. And ^vhcn Ihe^ 
of A'thdod arcKo carl> on the morroiv, l>ehmd Digon oras fallen 
upon his face to the earth lioforo the ark of the I>ord,’ 

4fi0 discomfit, ^ di’^comfiturc, * defeat cf ^hak 2 Jfenry VI 

V 2 SC,“ Incurahio th^comtiz reigns 

470 trophies, * moral causes of triumph rather than any mate 

nal tokens of nctorj huchns siin^na hmr) * Tlie ' lo a 
mi'=iSpeUing tViat passid into Fnglish from the Fr iropMt, de 
ti \ cA from the Gr -^/»raToj^, a incmoiial of \ ictory (rpcHJ ‘a putting 
to flight,' * to turn ’) 

471 confofiloii, ‘dastniction* the word bad formerly a stronger 

meaning than now Cf P f n ith mm upon rmn, 

rout on rout << onfuMon worse confoundctl , /s xn\ 10, *^Tho 
ctu of confuMon ploomed to dcstmction ') , HaHV Chronicle 
(qiWcd In right), * K\‘ng Kaclnrde pcrceivyng them arme<V 
kneuc uoll that thev came to lus confusion ” biank, *to make 
jnle,' frequonth nsM as on adj , c q 472, Blank auc' , 

P L IX “ Adam astonn^ stoa<l and blank P P \\ 
P2'7 *^'>ohcuon'< and blank ho thu‘» liegun ’ Tlie \erb occurs m 
Sink Ha^nh* ui 2 “ Each o]>p<>«atc that blanks the fai.c of jo\ ” 
The word is derned from 0 IT t» ‘to shmc ^ (uuf is 

cognate with ^ hbak ’ bbnk/ * bU nch,' but dilTorcnt from ‘ black,* 
although in the t^o are distingunbcd only by the accenk 

173 prophecy To<cphua iAn'iq v S 4J sajs of Samson, 
appci^ofl e^ndomlj that hcuould he a omphek** S'^nifon Jierc 
fulfil® tha' function mort htcralh tlian the passage has been m 
tt rptv'M to mean ExampV't an. nnTnc^ou'^ m da^^bical htcratnrt 
of t!ie belief In omens ilravni as htra from ®qiokcn nord'^ JUnea*? 
aci the otue i of wordn spoken in }Mt b} his^ ton InluK (Virg 
A n Mul the Kct r Tcio^.' is prophesies ni nngiy Mord*^ the im 
pemling blind of Ihdipr® (^oph (7.<7 Tyr mid mmfuhig 
\oicut pre^gc hi^ end {(Ttl Cr^ ) , Clvtacmnc^tni's dream m 
Uryti led b^ the Chorus m propheUe wortU ns a jircsogo of com 
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ing retnbution {Elect ) The taking of omens from spoken words 
was not unkno^ra to the Je^rs , see 1 Sa77i xiv 1*14 

477 doubtful, predicative — ‘ to be or to remain doubtful ’ God, 
i e ‘ Our God/ ‘^Jehoi^/ as lie annoimced Ins naino to be to 
Moses {ExodL m S) lord, ‘supreme ’ 

47S 540 The Ghorxis conld oixly offei comifid The faihe) hnngs 
somtthiiig moie suhAtaniial — namely^ a proposal of laiisom for Ins 
son (Tins tvadent not only senes to Ijrmq out the lovtngy actitCy 
proAUtcal character of Manodiy hutn a shlfttl co?i^ma72ce forhetght- 
nuvg the pathos ofjhe imgio end , fo7 Sa^nson dies just wheji hts 
father has all hut succeeded xn carrying his purpose im ough) Bui 
Samson'^ spirit that had flashed forth vi piophesying the tnumph 
of Ood oier Dag on, droops and sinks xchen hts own mterests are 
conceinedy and he despavtxngly tells his faihei that he ts unworthy 
of ransom. Mandah icproies him and points oilt that the stn of 
pride and ^ over jmt ice ^ xtnderhes Im self abandonment Samson 
lepltes that hfe has ceased to hai'e any attrociion for htm^ axid 
again recurs to the constant theme of his past folly 

479 forgot, ‘ forgotten ’ , this use of the past tense for the past 
participle is common in Elizabethan English , see Abbott, §343 
It arose as follows — The A.S past iit was fonned by pre 
fixing ge- to all verbs (weak or strong) and affixing en to strong, 
and ed to weak vezbs, v ith or without a \ owe! change In 
MiE the prefix ge- was weakened into t- or y-, and altogether 
dropped in the nortliem dialect , while the sufffiT-c;! was weak 
ened to and then to e (silent) in the southern and midland dia 
lects The post pt thus mutilated sometimes corresponded with 
the form of the past tenSe as m ‘ forgot * here, and sometimes 
with that of the infinitive os in ‘ foi*sake, * L G29, or ‘ take ^ In 
both cases the form of the past tense w as used for the past pt 
Eor ‘tako% ck Comus, 558, “ Silence was took ere she was ware 

481 made way, ‘made ray way/ ‘olitamed access to*, m 
modem prose ‘ made w ay * would mean ‘ progressed * (as a ship) 

482 with whom a Latimsm for ‘ with them * , see L 444 

4S3 by this, see L 260, n 

484 utmost of revenge, ‘ utmost feelings of re\ enge * , for tins 
use of the adj for the subsk cf k 1153 , P R ix 635, ‘^To the 
uteost of mere mam*’ 

V 485 pains, ‘ punishments/ see L 105, n slaveries, ‘ tasks pei-j 
formed by slaves ’ TIio common distinction is that the abstract 
singular means the condition or state, the plural, the various 
actions incident to it 

487 Spare, ‘waste not,’ ‘ forbear from ’ , cf Shak Jfxnt Tale, 
m 2 92, “Spare yonr threats”, M Z) 11 1 142, “I will 
spare your haunts ” 
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4:>y pay on, * conimno to miftcr ' , a JLatimstn hko ^jKndere 
potnci%^ ' i^olvtrc }wnn^ * 

492, Socreta of men A contrast la here meant with Gofla 
•Mioly secret * L 497 , simikrU the secrets of a Mend, of one 
cfjtial in rank, nro contrasted arith “ God^s connscl” entruerted to 
his hnnihlc sen nnt 

499 had, potential, * would lm\c’ fact, *act/ lit ^whnt is 
dono*(LM 8CC 1 790 , cf /’Ll! 457, ‘‘"Bloody fact,” 

11 121, ‘‘Fact of arms ‘Fact’ hero is a superfluous nominative 

494 The,grammar hero is dcfeclnc, os it often is in Milton 
when the sense 19 clear GramniaUcalU ‘deserving contempt and 
scorn 'refers to 'fact,* bat the ecuso requires ‘excluded' and 
‘ avoided ' to refer to the person, although iKitU adjs arc co ordi- 
nate w ilh * deserving ' By aJtrac(ton tins last adj nia}" also bo 
made to refer to the person ^Milton had, no doubt, the Latm 
constniction m niiud, where the transition from the act to the 
actor would bai c been indicated by a corrcBponding transition 
from the n^Hf gerundwept (-dnm) to the inasc (-dus) A similar 
tnuntion occurs m 11 500, 501 excluded the modern constr 

‘ excluded /rojn ’ is, stnctlj, apfeoimsm, {for eac*=:from) 

495 avoided, rerhaps Milton alludes to Pmr xvii 12, 

a Ixmr robbed, o! her w helps meet a man, rather tlum a fool In his 
follj '' 

49C, 497 The lines arc printctl as m the text of the first two 
editions , giMng an iambic tetrameter in the first, and an Alex 
antlnno hypennetric in the second line, T\arton transferred 
But 1 from tlio second to the first line, thus making L 496 aa 
iambic pentameter, and 1 497 on iambic pentameter bypermetne 
Both readings stand on good grounds — ^Tliat in the text by 
lengthening the line makes the mind dw ell upon Samsou'^a anguish 
at the thought War ton's, by bnngmg in the terminal pause after 
“But I ’ bnngs out strongly the contrast between Samson and 
the Ic^ guiltj betra>er of mere human secrets Tlio constr, in 1 
496 is “ Jjow dcscn ing the mark of fool (to be) set, etc.'* The 
noni ah*ol constr would l>c \ery feeble here. Tlicro arc two 
rrfcrencca to hcrlptnrc combinetl in tins passage for the * fool * 
as a ‘ blab ' cf iVor x 6 , “ A prating fool slmU fall’* , xxix 11, 
“A fool uttercth all his mintb” In mark Milton was perhaps 
thinking of tho^ie that had rcecned the “mark of the licast’* “on 
thmr forehead** I /Vr xi\ 11, xx 4) midwhowore visited with the 
fir«t “viil of Urn wrath of Go<r* (;?dr x\i 2) “Tlicmarkof 
C \in ” {f»'ca IV 1 5 J, and ‘ ‘Tlie mark M])On the foreheads of the men 
fh\t eidi’’’ {F-cl IX j) lia\o a diflcrent signification front, ‘fore 
head, like J.,at cf /* L ii 900, “His fair largo front ” 

t97 kept, ‘kept secret*, cf the cxprc'^ion “to keep one’s 
own couneel ** 
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500 A Cl t anaclironisin Tlic allusion is to tlic si 01*3 of Tan ta- 

na (Chnd, Am xi 603), n ho for his gamibty in ^o^ oahng the 
>ecret« of Zoubatos puTnalled^^ ilh a raging thirst n hilc imincTScd 
n xvatcr, Avhioh receded from Ins lips nrhenever lie attempted to 
Irink {^‘Gamilus in media Tantalus nret aqua/' “Tantalus for 
iis hlabhmg is parched mth thirst wlnlc in the midst of m alcr 
rhilc a rock suspended o\ erbend c\cr threatened to fall and cnisii 
ixm (Eur Orest 0) parable, ‘fable/ 'allcgor}/ lit ‘nanalion/ 
comparison* (Gr rapo, ‘by the side of// 5 aXXw, ‘to tliron**) 
The word is a doublet of ‘ parley/ 1 403 

601 AbyBB, Hades, or the lowest part of at, Tartarus palim, 
col 485, n confined, graniniatically agrees ‘sin/ hut m 
enso with ‘ sinner * inferred from iL The cjonsti is a syncsxs , 
eo 1 494, n 

602 contrite, Latin accent , lit ‘ crushed m spirit \ Lat /o*o, 
to bruise ’ 

603 ‘ Bo not an agent in afilicting th>self ’ 

601 bids, fic* ' thee do so,* i ^ ‘to aioid it' 

508 penal forfeit, ht ‘the fine imposed os a puniahmcnt/ 
icnce ‘ the pumsliniont itself* , cf ‘debt/ I 313, from Lo^\ Lat 
^ons/actnm^ * trespass,* lit ‘ an acting beyond limits ’ {/orts^ * out 
»f doors/ yhem, ‘ to do *) 

609 quit debt, ‘ release thee from the debt due to lam * 
ibeo, dat * to thee * quit, ‘ remit/ cf Shak Coyn of Lrr 

1 23, “ Quit the pcnalt} **, Mn of Te?? i\ 1 3S1, “ Quit the 
inc ** ‘Quit’ has the sense of ‘pay/ ‘be released from/ 
n L \\ 51, “Quit [The debt immense of endless grati 
aide ” The word is dern cd from the same root ns 
quiet’ and ‘quite,* and ^^as origjuall} un ndj meaning ‘nt 
*cai * ‘free/ occurring in the Ancren Ihwlt (I2I0>, and Poh 
}f Ql (1298) (Skeat), and Chaucci {Sccoiidc Xonnes n/c, “ Goon 
ilquii”), it occurs as a verb in M E poems of 1240 fn the 
jxprcssion “quyten hire ale ’ , so in CJiauccr {Monhes Talc “ Ilir 
x>st for to qu\de,’* TaJe of Gamely m “ Quitlc hem his dctle ’), cf 
be expr ‘^uit rent,* ‘vve arc quits * lienee, m 1 1709, the de 
nved meaning of ‘discharging one’s dut\ ’ 

612 Tlio contrast between the characters of Sam^^on and David 
'^stronglybroiigli tout here, Pawd dnl implore mercy { 2 ^a 7 a xii ) 

513 self rigorous, ‘judging himself ngorouslj" ’ 

614 Wblcb^ / c ‘vrhicli course of couduct ’ argues, ‘ prov es ’ , 
[or this meaning and the omission of Ho l>e’ cf 1 ll5)t, P L 
i\ S30, “Kot to know me argues aonraclf unknown* , Ht 9-10, 
“ To 8 a 3 *^and straight unsav argues no lender, hut a liar tracetL** 
The lit meaning is ‘ to make clear,* Lat aryao (root abo, whence 
irgcntumy ‘silver,’ Hhcshimog metal ) 
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ol5 f € ‘For ln^^ng olTcndcd hia ovm sense of pnde (through 
hi«=< failure) thin for ha\mg ofTended God (by his di^^ohcdicncc) ^ 
*j 10, nlY The constr is ‘reject not then those cinfcml means 
which, who knows hut God etc’ This peculnr use of ‘what’ 
.t? n compound reliUve wliorc w c bIiouH expect it to he need ns 
the indetimtc whatcier,* points to n confusion with another 
constr — ‘ reject not tlien ^rhaU^ n' oflcrcd means God hath {Jor 
ttH (ha! irn Lnotc) set, eta’ set hefore us, ‘placed within our 
roach * return, lit ‘turn back,* hence ‘ rcndei hack ’ ‘restore’, * 
cf P /? u W, “I found thee there, ) And thither will return 
thee” Spenser F Q ii % 1*1, “ hTo ca er Ixackc ixtouniod cie ” , 
Ljdgate Slortc of Thtbt^, “Whiles that I rctoumc agovn mj 
stvlc unto llic king ’ Tlic modem intransitive meaning * to come 
or go back ’ is denved from the intermediate rcfloTivo use, as in 
r L i\ OOG, “ Satan 1 And now returns him from his pnson 
scaped ” 

51S sacred house, ‘ the Tabernacle ’ The Temple was not vet 
Innlt Samson at Gaza wais of course precluded from exercising 
the pubhc rites of his religion 

520 renewed, sa ‘ in place of those that ho had violated ’ 
r»25 exploits, accent on the steni (not on the prefix as now), eo 
icccntcd also in 1 32 

520 Instinct^ ‘ impulse,’ Latin accent and meaning , cf Sliak 
Rich III 11 3, “ Bj a dmne instinct men’s minds mistrust | En- 
suing dangers ” Usedasanadj ‘animated* in P It ii 937, 'vn 502 
62S sons of Anak, ‘ the Anakim,* see 1 148, n The Hebrew 
epics sent to ‘ecarch tlic land ’ icportcd tint the> felt thcm«^el\os 
to l>c ‘ grasshoppers' before these giants (A’iir))5 xiii 33), “^Tio 
can stand licfore the children of Anak^ ” mis the common sa\ing 
IX 2) "blazed, ‘ proclaimed aloud ’ , cf Spenser, P ^ i 
11 7, “Thall tins man of God his godh annes ina> bWc” , u 
9 25, B^blcrs of folly and blazers of enme ’ llio derivation 
from the Mine root as ‘blare * blast ’ ‘blow/ is showTi in 
Chaucer, of Famr^ lu " With hisblakc clanon | Hegan to 

Idtnen oat a souu ns lowdc \ Asblowclh wvndc in hello (Skeat). 
Huicc n dcn\c<l blazon ’ 

5-1 potty god, * dcim god,' ‘ hero * Hie notion is more Gi’cck 
ilnn JcwHi 

530 of, ‘bi\ cf P A \ 873, “ rorsaken of all good * 

531 hoBlilo ground, ‘ the country of my enemies,* cf 1 343 

my afftnnt face me', thi mhnx occurs m ^hak Vvmh 
\ 3 S?, “Tlierc was a fourth unn m n s\ll\ hnbil, that gaxc the 
artront with them”, Ben *7oii«ain (Gifford, iv 51), 

1 Ins <lav thou sliali ln.^ c nigotn nnd to morrow gi\ e lords tU* 
nffrmt ’ used of a fncndlv meelmg in Greene's Tn Ouoqttc 
(Dodslcy, MU 7S), tins I mnst caution jou of, m xonr 
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aflrout or r'\1utc, i3e\or to mo^o yoiu hat,^^ For the use of the 
uordas ft \eib, ^0 lu 1 31 

533 venereal trains, ‘artifices of^lo^o’, cf L 982, P L xi 
G24, “To the trains and to the siniles of these fair ftthcists^*, 
SImk 2[ai*h iv 3 118, “DcMheh J^lacbclh by many of these 
Inins hath sought to mui me’ , Spenser, F Q n \ “With 
cunning In^mcs him to untiup nnuarcs ” From Lat iraho, ‘to 
drau/ through Fr fra^ver >>om Cotgra^e the meanuig seems 
to be^ ongmallj , ‘ somellnng draum or spread out,’ ‘ a snare ’ 

534 Softened, ‘ rcndci cd eflemiimtc ’ 

535 llic con^tr is ‘I fell <o rr? at length to lay,* the inf ‘to 
n\ ’ depending on ‘I fell/ 1 532* The modem coustr would 

he ‘1 lell $0 that at length I laid' head and hallow’d 
pledge, haidtadf/s for ‘the halloucd pledge of mj head * So 
C3 mochlcs ]a^ s his licad on the Ian of Plmctlnn (Spenser, F 
i\ G), and Bumldo on that 

586 lascivious b}^ ht/padaffc, f^ualif} mg ‘ coj^cubine * 

5 17 shore me * see 1 489, n 

533 Ihc Fcntbing solf-conlcmpt com eyed by this simile will 
be tcmirl cd b^ the reader 

541 bO* Tlic Choi us ch^cnintj that Mauoah^s efforts aie fnni 
try to dmtt) Fain*^on out oj Im de^iu)mhncy bv rccalhug his 
nrlvc^ Oj* a t^t-off against hs one Jaxbug, vpon xchich he has so 
'>f^pca(rttly direb hut ill vaxu — Samson iqdtcsthat tt is hetta fo) 
J im (0 irorL/or his b) rad in capfnity^ than to hie the life of a 
(ItVJic tn infdonons frtrdom , and thai^ capitic or free, hfty noio 
tha* it has cco'^fd to (0 he nation and rdigion, has no 

charms for him JTaevpon Jifavoah, who had tn the case of Ins 

u fc sr^m the power of God tin n her ham (nnes^ into firhhtijy reminds 
Ins voa (hat the aomc 7?oircr can rctioix his rycsiqhf^ if it phases ^ — 
for why fhc has Cod pcimdtcd hts mirondous ^^frevyth to icturm to 
hm ? To (Ins I<iamsou in the most dieply affretuiq irorch, rcplits — 
Iw has no hope — 7/c fitrls d<ath to he near S^faiioah seeing that 
word^ art of no aiadf drjyarts to see what action can do {namely in 
the matter of the innsom) lit comme^nh Samson^ meanwhile^ to 
(he care of (he Ghoi us 

543 dancing ruby, ‘icd sparkling -amuc * , cf Comus, 673, 
“Bcliold this cordial julep here ] That flames and dances m his 
CiyBtal bounds”, P L \ 688, “And rubied nectar flows in 

pearl ” The allusion, perhaps, is to Prov vxin 31, “Look not 
upon ihcM ino^shcn it is red, nhen it g^^cth its colour in the cup ” 
ruby lit means ‘ red,* nliicb it> one of Homer’s epithets for nine, 
oicos ipvOpjs^ Od IK 168 

515 Jndyesy i\ 18, “Wine which chcoreth god and man'” 
3Jiltou changes ‘god* into ‘gods ’ to make the allusion to the dcmi 
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gods or hcroci dearer Kcightley says that h(ohm, ‘gcnls/ 
often xncans * great inca’ in Hebrew, ao tliat * god and men ' 
wonld mean i high and low ' 

540 crystaHino, ‘ clear np glass * , accent on the aecond syllable , 
cf P L vii. 271, Crystalline ocean 

517 fresb enrrent, * current of fresh nntcr’ as opposed to a 
‘ stagnant pooL^ 

51S oastom ray, ‘nsing sun * Against, * towards/ so ns to meet 
and back the rays of the morning sum The reference hero 
13 to the * holy 'wntera ’ that Ezekiel saw in \ ision, and to Ins 
Guided description of their Mrtuc EzcL xhii 1, '^Behold 
waters issncd out from under the threshold of the house cct^- 
ir'ird* , lb 8, *' Tliese Avalcra issue out townnls the east country 
and go down into the desert, and go into the sea n hich licing 
brought forth into the sea th^ >cu(f ra shall be hcah V\ ib '* And 
c\ erytbing shall li\ c u hither the ri\ er cometb I owe to Mr 
Tawnc> the follow ing apposite references Burton, ^7?a4 of Mil 
II u 1 1, “Rain water is purest next to it fountain water 
that nseth m the cast, and runneth eastward, from u qtiick run 
mng spring , AVirt Sikes {Brih^ik Oolhvf*, n 2), speaking of 
Stic w ells, says, “Fonnerlj and indeed until wnthm a few years' 
post no water would do for baptizing but that fetched from the 
rfvnon Mair, though it were a rado or more from the cliuicb 
That the water flowed southwanl was in some ca<?es held to be a 
secret of its Nurtuc In other instances wells which opened and 
flowed were thought to afford the purest water ’* Tins 

beautiful picture of Samson a attention being drat attracted by the 
fla’*lung of the water in the rays of the nioj Hin 7 ^un is meant to 
contrast with the ‘dancing ruby jgparkling outpour W that cheers 
the revels of wassailcra Tiic fine imagcrv of tins and the 
pext line forms m the mouth of the Xazantc, what may be called 
the glorification of water drinking, before w hicli tho Chorus a 
praise of wine sounds faint and common place For the sake of 
eflect million has made a slight sacrifice of trflfh in associating 
tliinl w ith tho morning Todd quotes from Tasso, Del Momio 
Ctca^o, i\u S 

519 ethereal ‘ colost ml, ‘pure’, cf P L u 285, “Ethereal 
temp'^r/* AIS, “ Ethereal fires/’ Sir T Browmo, Chrt^Uan 
11 7, “Ethereal particles and diviner portion of man ” 
1 nim Crfeck ‘ the upper uir ’ [atOtc * I burn ’) fiery rod, 

*lhc rays of the sun ’ Eunslcr quotes Eur 5^2, Xa>i-r/>i 

rjVoi xtsja>r cra^T^ TrtTov, “The sun’s bngbt beam, 

UUf to ft glowing rod shot o'er the earth ’ ; cf nUo Oomn^, TIO, 
“ Long lc^eUd rule of »slrcatnlng light ” touch, Milton perhaps 
lut«^Tn mind thcrotl of Mosen vuh which he slnitk the rock ut 
Replmlim causing u-ator to flow {fxol wii ) Sam*>cm implies 
that c\cu the humble needs of his daily life a\ ere the special care 
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of Pro^’ldence, as on one occasion particularly naiTated , see L 
681, n* 

650 milky^Juice, ^ clear ^fiuid/ so m P v S06, “Milky 
stream’^ raeans^^Tratcf"* The expression *jnice’ keeps up com 
panson closer bctu een 'water and 'wine 

651 refreshed* The construction is either (1) ‘refreshed my- 
self * (co ordinate '?\ath ‘ drank ’) or (2) ' being refreshed * (co 
ordinate 'ivith ‘ allaying thirst ’) nor grape Cf Oi^d, Met 
XV 322, “(Clitorio) ijiuctinqnc sitim de fonte le\Aret | Yma 
iugit, ^'adetquo mens abstcmins undis ” ^ Grape used here for 
‘wine,^ as ‘liqnor’ indicates, so m Ovid, Fa^(i v , racemtls is 
used for ‘ vnive ’ 

652 tnxhulent liquor, hypaUaqc for ‘liquor causing turbulence 
in those that dnnk of i^ as opposed to ’ivater Tvluch ‘ refreshes * 

553 use of^ drlnto, st* ‘to he*’ 

555 vrtth these forbidden, ‘ the use of these being forbidden ’ 

556 compare, ‘comparison ’ Cf P P 705, “Power above 
compare ” , i 5SS, “ Beyond compare of mortal prowess*” 

f 558 temperance,*" ‘ restraint of the appetites ’ this, ‘ jEutlus 
particular lespcct,’ ^Avxth regard to this one appetite ’ This older 
and wider meaning of ‘ temperance ’ is illustrated in the second 
book of tlie Faery Qxieene^ u here Sir Guyon, who represents this 
virtiie, resists the temptations of the World (m the cave of 
JIammon), the Flesli (in Aciasia’s bou er), and the Devil (in the 
siege of the castle of the Soul) 

560 boots, ‘profits,* ‘avails,* from the same root as ‘bot’ 
(older form of ‘ better *) Tlie word v as ongmally a subsk ‘ bote, ’ 
‘help,* J' remedy,* frequent lu A S , v hence the ME verb 
‘b^tan* ‘to amend,* ‘make better*, the subst reappears in the 
modem expression ‘ to lioot,* — ‘for the ad\ antage,* ‘ to the good * 

562 Effeminately, ‘ through effeminacy,* m the sense it has m 
1 410 

563 For this heaping up of epithets cf 11 366, 417 quelled, 
‘crushed,* ‘destroyed* , used, as here, of au mdmdual m Shak 
M N 1) Y \ 292, “Quail, crush, conclude and quell ’**, Spenser, 
P Q 11 2 20, “Tlie scorned Hfo to quell ** 

5Gi To *what, ‘to whatjiurpose,* ‘for what * 

665 work, governed by ‘ eerv e * understood, which by zeugma 
means ‘perform * s 

566 But to Bit idle,^ grammatically depending upon ‘ serve * oi 

‘he useful,* understood m an ironical sense _ 

567 hurdenous Cf Shak Rich 7J ii 1 260, “Eurdenoub taxa- 
tion ” A drone, ‘an idler* Cf for the metaphor P h 
vm 490, iijrhc female bee thar'fceds the husband drone ” , and 
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Plain, vjil 7, t»?5 Cl* r^/) IP iC7^i;p e‘y->f')TrTat, (T/iTipous rtwr^ua 

ofrcj /cl “X>iOL’^OP ("ir araXci.*njr) fv o^Kii^ KTjuii^rct 

p^rr)uz ro\ttPiy “Ay tbe drone gro\\^ up in tlic line to be tlic 
pHgiic of tbe bee's fo 'ibo doc 3 '^nch n innn [one an ho is onl\ n 
ennsutner of the resources of the stale} pTO'^’ up ns n drone in Ins 
hou^^e, to be the plague of the state The word is the same as 
‘drone ’ ‘a humming sound’ (“the drone of n Lincolnshire bag 
pipe*’) vlsltaiits, ‘victors’ Ci P L xi 225, “While tlie 
great visitant approached ” 

redundant, ‘Gouincr* Thisndj Arit h the Fr term ‘nw/’ 
orcnis again in P L i\ 503, “Floatetl redundant’ (of tbe folds 
of the *icrpcnt s l>oth ), and \NUth the Sa^on term ‘ lup * m P L 

II SS9, “Last forth redounding smoke,” Of Sponsci, P f? n 
3 S, ‘Pcdonncling tcarcs ” from Lat vtd (re)» ‘back/ v.ndo^ 

‘ to flow This IS die first indication in the dramaJhaLSarnson's 
luiir has grown again to something like its former luxuriant 
growth {hidnr<,\\i 22 1 .The^nevt twq^ line^inml^^tbsit^lus 
miraculous strength has rctnmcd w ifh fiis ibcfe The twai cir 
cnmsiaiKcs prepare us tor Manoah’s utterance mil 5SS, 5M) 

5C9 PobuGtlons, ‘strong’ The allied meaning of ‘sturdy/ 
‘\noltnt, occurs in Slmk lu 2 10 “ A robustious pen 

A ig p Ucd fellow ” , Ilt^nnt V in 7 HO, “Robustiou? and rough 
coming on ” ‘damson’s locks arc ‘ robustious’ in the sense that 
they ere a sign of (laicoA cred) strength Cf ‘ boisterous ’ 1 1 164, 
and sec L 13 jI, n 

*770 Vain monument, ‘ \*nin/ because Samson never hopes to' 
exercise this filrength again ‘monumeut, because IhcA arc! 
mcrelv cv incinonal of pa'^t exploit**, and not a pledge of luluro 
nducAcments Sam**on giaes expression to sentiments ]>eanng| 
the plrongost possible contrast to jlanoah’s hopeful utterances, it/ 
5SS, 5SD 

^71 craco, ‘break dowai * Cp P Z xii 210, “And ernre 
their chanot V liecK fsliak Ltch II! i\ 4 17, ‘ ^o mnnx 
mi'^enca haA e erased m 3 aoico” bpon’^cr, F <? m 0 20, “Hot 
erased helth’ , Cliaucer, C’Aauov/w 57/7m///K« 'iak, “I am Oght 
mher that the ]>ot Avas crasLcL” This Avonl and ‘crush,’ and 
1 r ire from a Xorse root 

372 Tlie placing of an adjective on each side of the noun 
fjualififd IS in imitation of cla**sical usage 

3,*} drn.tr, ‘Tofu *'0 ’ Cf P Z x* G30, “To lick up the draff 
and rdth’ Sbak I Iftnnt IV \ 2, 3^ “From eating draff 
nnd liu^k^ \ Chancor, Tdlty “Wli} should I soavcu 

draf <mt of TiAA ’ The word is as old as LiAamnu's 
(ICdo) EorvtiB food, ‘food such as ia giAcn to slates ’ 

annoy, ‘hrrt/ ‘injure/ used m a much stronger sen^e 
ibrtU It IS now Cf P P xii 3G5, “li\ mv/vsion to nnno} thur 
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country ” , Wyclif, JndUh, 7, The Lord Almyghti anoyede 
hym ” , Marly xn 18, And if thei drjmko ony venyni, it Bchal 
notnoye hem” , Chancer, Man of Jmxvcs Tale^ “Anoyetli neithei 
see, ne land, ne tree ” Prof Skeat discards the old derivation 
from Lat iwcco, *to hurt/ and substitutes Lat m odio (habere), 
‘ to hold in hatred, ’ whence Fr eimut 

579 bed rid, ‘ confined to one’s bed.’ This is the conect form 
of the word, from M E ‘bed-nda’ (hedy and n der’) Cf 

Piera Ploxmnany vu 101, “Blynde and bedded The modem 
corrupt form ^bedridden’ occurs in Hampolo’s Pricke of Con&cxeiict 
(1340), “ For Avlien lie is seko aud bedredeii lys ” This term cn 
(which IS not that of the past participle), ^Ir Obphant explains 
to be that of the agent, like the term a, mcanmg ‘ one/ and com 
pares ‘ thu gionga ’= ‘ thou young nu ’ 

581-583 Pudges, xv 19, “And he was soie athirst, and called 
on the Lord but God clave an hollow pl^ace that was m the 
jaw, and there came water tliereout ” ITio marginal reading 
for ‘yaw ’ IS Lchxy and means the plaoe of that name Chaucer, 
howe\ei (Monies Tale), takes ‘jaw’ literally, and says, “And 
of this asses cheke, that was dreye, oxif of the tcang loth (* grinder’) 
sprang anon a w cllc ” (3233, 4) He has the authority of the 
Yvlgate bn his side battlSt jaith er t he ‘ s laughter ’ at Eamoth 
JpUl , see 1 145 brunt, the wordTusualty mean^ ‘ shock of 
battle It may well be taken here m its literal sense of /Jieat ’ 
oLbattlo, from Icel hrxau, ‘lieat/ Eng ‘bum ’ 

583 easy, ad\ , os m the expression ‘his honours sit easy 
ou him ’ 

584 spring, the word embodies a metaphor fiom ‘a fountain,’ 
1 581 

5S6 me, reflex ‘ myself ’ so, ^ that it wiU be so ’ 

588, 580 Tlicse Imcs forv\ ard the action by raising expectation 
of some great exploit Samson is destined yet to perform He 
does perform a great exploit, but one w hose tragic end was not 
dreamt of when those words were spoken Tins mode of luisuig 
expectation in oi der partly to fulfil and partly to disappomt it, 
IS frequently* resorted to by Sophocles, and is called artei him 
the Irony of Sophocles not for naught, a play upon words (pa- 
ronomasia) frustrate, ‘rendered fruitless ’ Cf P 7? i 180, 
“Be frustrate all ye stratagems of hell’ , P L ix 944, “So 
God shall be frustrate ” , Shak Temp un 3 10, “Frustrate 
search”. Hooker, ElcI Pol i 11 4, “It is an axiom of nature 
that natural desire cannot utterly be frustrate ” The modern pt 
odj ‘fmstrate^i’ has a double or pleonastic term , ‘ at’ and ‘ ed 

590 598 The.deog p^h^ of jtli^e_hnes,^and their ^touching 
apphcation, to ALlton himself, maJke^this the mosi^ affecting 
passage ux the drama 
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(>W orliow olso, *or lioMc\et tlse/ f e *l)j \\liatc\or other 
means' (it can ho prosocutecl)> Iho modem prose constr would bo 
*or by any other means * For this Latin neo of the intcrrogatn c 
for the indefinite m a mliordinatc danse, see Abbott, § 46 

005 healing words, cf P i- ix 200, “To whom ■uith bcalmg 
Words Adam replied “ Todd refers to Enr Ihppol 478, dtrhf ^ 
Kal Xoyoi deX<cT^/««, “ Know there arc chaims and healing 
words (to cure tins sicknc^^ of tlio soul)'^ , cf also -/Esch Euin 
8^6, I pm pd\typa kal $c\KT^pioPj “ Tlic eootlnng and 

healing powers of my tongue”. Pi am f met 386 (quoted in ru to 
L 184) 

COC 651 In th^ Promethean QVfhnr^t of svjffcrni(f Sayn^on wes 
the lanfriianc of hbdKjf tonnait suffgebted by JIanoaJfs patting 
but hxH thoughts lun upon (he agontoi of mtnd and sjnut 
Jhs is despair and^sais^ of /{cavafa^dcicrUon ” The 

greater jxtrl of tht<f speech, hkr that jyoriton of the fird xn ichtch he 
bacatls hts hlmdncs't, m xn Irregular mettx, where strong 
pasMon has to he qyortrayed (and not for fear of groxomg 
tedious to the leader f as Thycr stranndy says) In (he latta 
parf of (he speech Samson agaxns laci/f to the Story of his cruel 
fatc^ eudenfli/ nnablt to tear htmsclf aicay from the subject, and 
concludes With a prayo for speedy death — a prayer gixnited almost 
mmedmtrhj 

60^ reins , tbo word is less commonly used now^ than in 
IGth and ITtli century English (c g in the A T ) 

GIO, 611 A rhjTued couplet inmoBt mind, a Latunsm foi 
* mmost^parts of the mind ' 

612, 613 his, Mts/ antecedent 'torment.' her, ‘its,’ ante 
cedent ‘muul The dififerent genders liero are duo partly to 
grammar (m Lat (ormentum is ncut , and mens fern ) and partly 
to sense, * torment ’and ' inmd ’ being agent and patient — the 
Ainld beast and its prey ‘ His ’ grammatically is ncut os it is in 
E and A S , out in the metaphor it is masc accidents, 
‘symptoms,’ cL Bacon, Adv of L w % “The diseases them- 
selves with tlie accidents ” The word literally means ‘property/ 

‘ somolhing that befalls or accompanies ’ The medical sigmfica 
lion of the word can be traced to this meaning, through its 
signification m logic In the Aristotelian lomc Ens or Being w as 
distingiushed as hns per sc or Substance, ana Ens pei accidens or 
Accident or Proper!^ ^ of winch there were nine, these with 
Substance malnng up the Ton Categories under w hich tilings 
could be predicated On this dodtnue Milton made an ingenious 
AJlegoiy in the English i>art of his Vacation Exercise, m the 
course of which Ens, the father, tells his eldest son, Substance, 
that ho “should still from eyes of mortals’ walk nnasible”(l 
66), and the Sibyl mformfe Ens that hiS son, Substance, “shall 
subject lie to many an accident ” (1 74) Sir T Browne in ^ 
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fipoakinf5 of Guarfinn Aogch sava ll\at light as Msiblc m the sixn 
and olemcntA )s n ^Miarc accident/ hnt whore it siihsists alone 
'ti*i a spiritual substance '' conceive light invisible and that 
H a spirit ^ TJ)C<e two references help to cvphin ‘accident ’ in 
the text —‘Torment' m itself is ‘substance/ in visilde, without 
manifestation hut when it puts forth its ‘accidents' or pro 
pcrtics, and prcis upon the spirit of man, it then liccomcs visible 
in its eflect^, mamfesta itself xn xram inflicteiL 

r>l 1 entrails, ‘ mnnrd parts/ I^ow Lat lufrafin (intra, ‘ vrilh 
uu ) 

G15, Cl 6 * Mental angnish resemble^ boililv x^ain, but is 
sharper, and unlike the latter is not loccUcf! m the Ixidj * 
answerable^. ‘ corresponding, ‘ similar/ corporal sense implies 
that boddv pains are ‘loi^lircd ’ that is, difluBcd all o\cr the 
Wly or felt m some pirticailar part of it 
r»20 wonndB, ‘of the Iwdj ’ Immedicable, ‘incurable,^ 
Tofld quotes Ovid, \Tct \ ISO, “unmcdicabilo mljms ” 

021, G22 The sam^ eeiise is licro repeated in dififcrentju 
for the snke of emphasis as in I C3L Rankle, ht ‘ to grow 
rank * or * foetid,’ is the same as fy^fer (ct^^n doubtful) 
gangrene is the Greek wonl cqm\’alcnt to the L*it morOfica^ton 
Note the harsh rhythm of these two hues. 

G24 apprehensive, ‘ able to seize or apprehend impressions ’ , 
cf .Shak ^u^ ui 1 67, “ And men are flosli and blood and 
apprehensive”, Tisher, Ftrtmn^ froc^ (Dod^Iey, \ii t'?0), 
“Uratofnl revenge, whose sljarp sweet relish fats inj appre- 
hen’^uc soaL” live word here refers to ‘ Ku^cptibibtics , m 
Shah ZJTcnrtjir i\ 10^^ nml Beau and FL Plnlanitr v I 
(1)3 ce, I v?0S), ifc refers to ‘intelligence apprehensive tendorest 
parts, * the mo^t aenmtivo part of in3 muid ' 

627 med'dnal, so accented \n Comm, O'lG , and sjiclt ‘incdcinar 
ropcatfMlh , acconbu^ to Todd, in the Pro^e AVorw Tins is an 
instance in which Milton dqiarts from tlie T^atin accent, which 
ocairsinSlmk 0/Mfo, v 2 Til, ‘m^dlcinaL’ 

G2S Alp vommon noun, ‘a inonnimn’, cf P 7/ u G2(b 
“ 0 cr many a fror 'u, many a Gerj Alp In Gaelic ‘ alp ’ means * 
‘a br/i mountain ' according to ‘^cnius, note on Virg ^corJ7 iii 
474 , po in Sihus Italims ocmint ‘ two jnouutum rangf** ' 

ProbtbK from Lot ‘white ’ Wnce ‘ snow capped ' Cf P 
L w 2G4, “ Airs vernal O'rs, Breathing tho sineU of field and 
gtoic '' 

621^ forsook see note on ‘ forgot/ 1 47*1 
6*10 An Aleve ndnno , see k 3 16 n 
GM, C52 See note on U 621,022 

6 >2 Although there arc insbinctTs (e g It Pcr\n 54^ f'contem 
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platidn of Milton^s use of the term iton as a dissyUablo (as 
it vet^’ fxequently is in Spenfscr), the present js not one The 
sense is better echoed bj taking the lino as one -^nth a broken 
rh} thin — letranieter cat alec tic (sci eu syllables) 

G34 His destinodt ' destined to be his,^ ‘ confiecmtcrl to luin ’ 
from the womb , so 'v\ ore Samuel and John the Baptist, ^ per 
Actual Nazantes/ {Kazaiaa. na/ai) 

G35 message, by victonymy for ^messengei ’ The usage is 
old cf Chaucer, Man of Laxvcs Talc^ “ Geven by Godes mes- 
sage Makomotc ” , Early English AUit rocras, The Dchigc 
(I ^60), “A message from the meyny,” said of the men sent out 
by Koih 

637 Abstemious, * temperate/ ' abstaining from u me ^ from 
Lat from, ianctian^ strong drink amain, ‘ vigorously/ ht. 
‘on mam’, ‘mam/ ‘strength,’ is from the root mag, whence 
‘may,’ * roi^ht ’ , the expression ‘ might and mam ’ (u hich occurs 
as early as m the if ah of Ga^mlyny “ No had Imajm and might 
m myn armes is plconastia The ad^ ‘ ainnin ’ is not of x ery 
old nsc Ohnhnnt traces it back to a play of circ 1530, m 
Bodslcy’s Collection 

039 noire, ‘strength %cf Shak IIamiciyi.4: 03, Hardy as 
the Nemean lion’s nerve " , used m the same sense m the pi in 
ComnSy 797, “ The brute Earth uould lend her ncires ” 

G41 as never known, ‘as ne\ er having distinguished myself in 
his service,’ 

G43 provoked, see k 4C6, n 
G44 An Aloxantbnne Irreparilble, Latm accent 
045 repeated, tlic constr hciciscithci (1) ad\ ‘repeatedly,’ 
or (better) (2) pass pt , m ith ‘ as ’ understood, meaning ‘ made 
again 'ind again ’ Tlic othcru iso strange omission of ‘ as ’ can be 
accounted for bj taking (2) as a the constr being such ns 

if ililton Ind used instead of ‘ repeated ’ its e<iiuvalent m sense, 

‘ made over and o^ cr ’ 

G49 might I, ‘^fJLmight/ subjunctive, not optatne 
650 This lino adds another link to the cham of the action 
The reply fo this petition for death is the sudden inspiration 
Samson feels prompting him to accompany tlie OfUcci (11 13S1 
sq ) Job m Ins despair makes a similar petition (Joby 9) 

G51 Cf ADsch Fragm w 6&.vcirc iraib-v fi6vos yiip cl (rb rwv 
hnfiKiarujv kclkQv larpS^ y SXyo^ ovBkv ETTrcrat, leApwr, “0 Death 
the ph) sician 1 for thon alone art the hcalei of mcurablo ills , 
no sorrow reaches the dead ” 

G52-709 The Chont^ xcttichj ab'^taim from vifxcUng on Samson 
saws, ananit oi modcmi, xn of patience, hd tahnq up kts 

despavmg cry (hai God has cast hnn off (1 C41), they fnd that 
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others, tooy^ifijied and faronml ^rcaniB of Gitd^havc lU the 
^mtJbl of 2 yT 0 ^ 2 >iriiyfdt ifts hfary heend rtffardlcs^^ of pa$t 
TTic gloomy concht^wm at whtcli they amre rcyardvig iht jxutUce 
ofOodj and the, jnsmitablenes^i of icay9,fnd a parallel in the 
rfpetton^ tn fie carlter part oj (he Bool of Jol^ and com^nd to 
ihr impaired i.nujma of hximan life so frajttmbj the subject Of dtt 
GrrcL dramafi^its Bui lu the case of Samson (a? tn fhai (f Job) 
the Chn*Uan draxnafi^ dots nfd leave the enigma wisolixd, and the 
Chorus (hat hct\ hutoiy complains that or nnjujd able mm 
at the concl^ivon of the dramn (1 1740) jj)a& (o 
achmclfdge leverentiallif thaf alt is besb (hovqh oft xvc doitbi^^ 
The Chorus concJndcB rviih a prayer that the end joi which Samson 
has prayed may be peaai/td 

G53 antient , for example, the Consolatory Trcaims of Seneca tcf 
hiB Fnends, tlio Con^daXiom of Philosophy of Boethms, ilio Con* 
solatory Letter {liapapvOyrtKh^) of Plutarch to his Wife modem ; 
for otample, the manj Endish translations and adaptations of 
Boethius from King Alfred's and Chaucer’s down to the Bohe oJ 
Comfort (1725) EccartPs Consolation of the ^fonks (12th centnrv), 
Get^oa’s Con^iolation of Thcoloqy {I5th century), hotli being Jjatin 
imitations of Boethius , the Inconstancy of ForimCj in French, 
Snnon du Fresne, Petrarch’s and Canzone on Ian)a*s 

Death Of course this (Thorns, supposed to have lived eomewhero 
about 1100 nc , could scarcely speak of ‘ancient and modem * 
literature, or call such literature as thej possessed ‘ ample * It 
IS Ahlton who really speaks enrolled* hooka were written on 
rolls of skin or parchment among the Hcbreirs , thus Baruch 
wrote the prophecies of Jeremiah ux>oti a * roll of n book * (Jer^ 
xxwh 4) Cl the Latin word vobimcn, ‘volume,’ from to^w, 

* to roll ’ 

074 Cf P Zr ix ’ll, “ The better fortitude I Of patience and 
heroic martjTdom | Unsung ” Such was the Stoic doctrine that 
dchneil Fortitude or Courage to be “practical wisdom m matters 
that have to be suffered or endured ” (Pint Jlrt Mor u ) 

C55 to, ‘ for ’ 

C57 Conaolatories, books professing to afford consolation ’ 
for the Mord cf Cm ad Ail xm 20 (init ) hferac consoJaionae 
For example see L 07*1, m writ, t eu ‘are written ’ 

(nS Various constmctions have }>ccn proposed for this difficult 
pasnge — {!) * Cousolntones arc wnt and much persuasion is 
fiought', or (2) ‘ Consolatones arc wnt and are sought with 
mneh pursue •ion ’ , or ‘ Con solat ones arc u nt inth studied 

argument ntul with much sought pcrmision ' In (1) and (2) 
‘soagUt’ fs a verb, and means ‘collcclcfl stndiouslv or with 
pains’ ui (^5) it is a pt ‘adj , and means ‘far irooght,’ *cncr ' 
rtuned,’ Tr Hrh^rdtL T ]jrefcr the last constr iwiroasion, 
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^ persuasiv e or iiortaiory ar^nients * JUlton here horro\rs the 
language of Homan rhotonc. He has m the irvrofold 

di\n 3 ion ^ of Oratory by Quintilmn mto * Control ej sinl ’ and 
(In t u h ^^hen ho distinguishes argument^ from 
^persuasion * m the toxt, meaning by tlic one an appeal to the 
reason^, and by tlie other an appeal to the feelings '* This, ho\r- 
^ ever, 18 not q^uitc Quintiiian^ own distinction. Seneca wrote 
both C6ni) ova nac and Sua^onoc 

G5^ Lenient of, in the Latin sense of Hcnitne of/ ‘soothing ’ 
Hewton qnotes Her i 1 34, “Sunt verba et voces, quibns 
hnne Icnire dolorcin Possis. ” 

6G0 sound, implies that to tlic ears of the afiheted they are 
but empty sound, sound u ithout meaning 

G6I prevails, ‘avnik/ ‘is of effect^ Cf Wither, Ftdelta^ 
“Ivor any servuce prevail mo now’\ Shak FJ^cJiry VI 
111 1, “I would prevail if prayers might prevail to lom your 
hearts ^ , !^^arlowc, Dido^ Queen of Carlkagc^ \ 1, “ What can 
my tears or cries prciail me now”, Beau and FL ValenUman 
m 1, “ Tills preiails not, nor anj agony you utter, lady 

CGI, GC2 Thjer quotes from ihe ApocT^pha {Eedns xxiu G* 
“A talc out of season is as music in mourning ”) mood, ‘ mode/ 
f a musical term which may be popularly rendered Iw ‘ key/ each 
I mode ha\unga distinctive character of its own Thus in^ 1/ 
n 5^)0, the “ Bonan mood ** is mentioned as breathing “ deliberate 
valour**, jn TP AIL vro have “softLydtan airs/*4his mood 

being associated uith tenderness, Euripides (Orest 1426) and 
Horace (Epod ix 5) both speak of the ‘ barbarian ’ strains of 
the Plirygiart mode 

' GG7 what Is Man! Cf Heh ii fi “What is man, that Thou 
art mindful of him*^ or the son of man, that Thou Ausitest him?*’ 
Ei> cxln 3, “ Lord, what is man that Thou lake^t knowledge of 
him * or the son of man tlmt Thou inakcst account of him I ’* 

GGS various, ‘ changeful/ ‘ interclianging adversity and pros 
ponty * Tins and the next line make a rJi^uned couplet 

C69 contaiiioiis, ^ad\xrse/ ‘punishing^instead of rewarding 
merit * 'Tbo word occurs in ShalL 1 Henry I Y \ 1 52, “ Contra 
ndhs winds”. Chancer, Leqend of Good Women (Dido), “Sens 
that the goddes hen contranous to me ** Cf Eur Hcl 710, 
C) dtJVarcp, o Oeht («.r ^<jSvtc ttcikCKov nal 6v<rr^kfxapTov^ “0 my daughter, 
how God assigns to difiercnt men fortunes as differont, ana how 
mscmtablc arc Hia n ays » ” 7 

670 tempered, ‘regulatcst,* ‘moderatest * Cp P D v 77, 
“ Yet I ahull temper so justice with mercy ** , xi 361, “ To tem 

E er joy ^nth fear and pious sorron ” his short course, ‘ man’s 
fc on earth ’ 


n 
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G71 evenly, ‘iinifonnlj/ opposed to ‘xntli \anoTis hand,’ 1 
GGS 

G72 anE:oUc orders Tlio hierarchy of the angels is freqnenllv 
alluded to in Milton See esp P L ^ 74S, ^^Setapjum and 
potentates nnd Thrones in their triple degrees ” Kcightlej 
trxco^ this gradation through Drayton's w the to 

Tasso, to Dante, and even to St Paul Spenser {F Q i 12 39) 
alludes to the saino gradation under the expression '' tnnal tn 
piicities*’ after Aquinas ereatUTes mute, Cf civ 24-30» 
and Sterne's line, God tempers the unnd to the shorn Iamb ” 
This line and the next, and the next turo lines, make a pair of 
rhymed couplets, 

074 rout, see 1 443, n 

C7G Btmuner fly, ‘mayfly,' the i^plpioi of Pindar, Ansto- 
phancs, and iCschylns Tlio expression occurs in Shak 3 
JIenr]j VI ii G S, “The common people swarm like summer 
flics’", Othf’llOy IV 2 GG, “As summer flies are in tlic shambles, 
that quicken e\ cn inth blonung ” 

G77 Heads wltliout name, ‘ obscure persons ’ Cf Lw'f iii 7, 
whore vinota capita is opposed to dan un * Caput ' in Latin, 
jcdpa, Kdprfpop^ Kc(f>a\n in Greek, arc frequently used by synecdoche 
for ‘ person' (c,{/ caram caput and C' dear head'") are 

common forms of addressing persons , TU/o/a /capijara, Jl xu 309 , 
Kdp’jpa T/w5a)p, 76 193 , roiiju K€<pvL\ip^y Od 343) no more remem- 
bered ‘after tho> pensh ' This expression is \ erj^ freciuent in 
Homer’s for the ‘ forgotten dead/ vckvih apcrripo. fra/ujro. 

G78 With this line comincnccH the allusion to the Puritan 
Republicans, 

GSO To, * for the performance of ’ Cf the expression ' to this 
end’ 

CSl in pork The Monarchy had been overthrown, but the 
Puritan Republic had not had tune to take root ^tVarbiirton 
and Xon ton worked out the details of the allusions m tins and 
the follomng hues See Todd 

CS3 Thoix by hn^tlaqc belongs to ‘ noon ’ The allusion is 
to the ascendancy of the Independent Republican party on the 
abdication of Richard Cromuell (IC70) noon, Mnmo,* ‘great 
work’ (I GSO) hiEUtb of noon, ‘high noon,’ ‘jjfidth of their 
fame' Todd mintes from Sandys’ Paraphrase of Job, “Mhen 
Tuvu are from iheir noon of glory thromru" 

nS i thy countenonco and thy band, ‘ thy fai onr and thy gifts ‘ 
There is no need to puppo’ic a yengina jn ‘ changcMt * Fince Ixith 
words occur in oppoMte Fences in Senpture (f P< Ixwix Pj 
‘Hhf light of th> counlmancc , Px Ixxx IG, “llic rebuke of 
Ui\ Count riianeo ' bo Job, n 10, recone good nt the hand of 
CrwV 1 Sum ^ 11, "’Tin hand of God vias \ciy heai'j there ” 
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685,686 or them, ‘or /rowi tlieiru’ favours The allusion is 
to the success of Milton's paity against the supei’stition of the 
Established Churcli and the t 3 aunny of the Monarchy service 
The allusion is to the efforts of^iat party to establm Independ- 
ency in religion, and a Eepublic in politics 

687 remit, in the lit Latin Bense of * send back/ sc ‘to their 
former oliscure lifa’ 

688 691, a rhymed stanza, Cf IL 303 6 

688, 689 obscured, ‘ rendered obscure/ ‘ by the vuthdrawal 
of the light of Thy countenance/ ‘ caused to he forgotten ’ 'wrliloll 
were, ‘which wonld be/ sc ‘if tbou didst not throw' 
fair dismlsfllon, ‘just "and merited dismissal ’ Cf-Hom Od xvi 
212, pt}[5iov 8^ Oedicri^ rol ovpoj^dv evpdy I Vpdr Kv8^pai Qvrjfrhv 

Bporbp Kanpaaiy “ 'Tis easy for the gods that dx\ eU in the wide 
heaven, either to honour moi^tal man or to mjure him ’* Hor Od 
u xxxiv 12, “Valet ima sunimis ( mutare et msignem attenuat 
dcus I obseura promens/' “God can raise the lowest to tbe place 
of the highest, and He humbles the exalted, and exalts the 
obscure " 

690 VnBeemly, ‘unbecoming/ because undesen ed Cf Greek, 
d€iK7]s, Biimlarly used. 

691 trespass, * Qyersteppuig the .bounds of ^ duty ' omission, 
‘falhng shoiii of J:hese bounds/ ‘ fau lts o f cpmnussion and onus 
siojui^ The allusion in ‘ ti espass ' is to the disunion and quarrels 
a1non^ the Puritan leaders, and in ‘ omission ' to their neglect to 
now-model the law and constitution according to Ludlow’s ad\uce 

693 heathen and profane The members of the Establislied 
Church were so in !Milton's eyes , see L 1463, m 

69L carcasses prey Cf Horn II i 4, avrovs 88 iXibpia reOxe 
fon’ecraip olcopoTal re Traci, “They (on the battle plain | iJnbuned 
lay,) a prey to raxening dogs | And camon birds ” ^ ri the anni 
yer sary of the execution of Charles I tire re mains of ( *rornwcTl, 
UFefon, and^ firadshaw were desecrated , sea IL 368-372, m 
captived, ”Litih Accent as^n ^Ihe allusion isjo the tnal 

and condemnation to perpetual imprisonment of Lambert and 
Mftrjiin, two of the Paihamentanan leaders (1662) 

695 unjust tribunals Sir HaQy.^^e (to whom Milton's 
fourteenth sonnet is addressed) was brought to tnal on a charge 
'of treason, condemned, and executed in 1662, in violation of the 
.fepint of the law, and of the king's pledge to the Convention par- 
^Uaraent the ungrateful multitude ^Milton's high opinion of 
what the country ou ed to Vane may be gathered from his calling 
him the “eldest son of religion/' and one to uhom the country 
owed the “bounds of either sword" (the Bpmtual and cinl power) 

\ 697-702 The allusion m these lines is to Milton himself 
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GOO PainTca diseases Dr ^Nnglit, a clergyman \\ho vxziieA 
Milton durinc; the lost five years of Ins lifo, desenbed lum os 
“p-ile but not cadaierous, his liands and fingers goutj, nxtli 
chalk stones ” To him Milton ** expressed himself to tlm pur 
pose, ttiat \ns he free from the pam this paNc him, his hlindnc<3 
\rould he tolerable (Richardson q^noted b} ^fasson ) 

700 In crude old age Dunstcr pomted out that tho expres 

fion occurs m Hesiod, Ertja^ 703, axui; y^pat Bwkkvj “ Consigns lum 
to premature old age,” and Horn Od xv liiuo Ti^pav 

crude, ' premature,’ Latin use as m Statius, Thcb ix 301, ** Cruda 
funcra uciiotis,” The premature obsequies of a gmndcliild ” Its 
commoner meaning of * unniativro’ occurs ui Lycidct^, Jl, ^‘llemes 
Ivarsh and crude,” ^ 

701 diEordlnate, 'leading irregular lives, ^ qualifies ^tiicm' 
(I G9S) 

702 of jllssoluto days, ‘ which should only 'befall iboso that 
hate h\cd dissolute lues’ Milton’s way of li\ing was Hobor, 
whereas gout is a disease common among tho intemperate 

^ 703, 704 Sympathy for Samson is the only explanation of this 

bitter charge against the justice of God. Hurd thought that 
these imes were not meant *'to calumniate Providence, but to 
soothe the unhappy sufFerer ” But, if Samson denies any con- 
solation from these lines, it is that of finding another being that 
has felt as hca\aly as lumsclf the hand of God. It ib not the 
ideal chorus of Greek dramatic art, but the ll^ang and suffering ^ 
^Iilton, that bore speaks Of for tho Bonnment Eur 
22G, xDiPttj yiip 6 Of 6c rii ncc^r rjyovfi^os | toTi tou >'o<roun'ot^/za<rn* 
SiiiXfcrc ( t63> ov vDaoirra (^a^ rhv <Jvwo<Tovtn-a) kov^^p v^txrjKbraf 
“For round us waits \ One common fortune, and full oft the 
gods ( Crush in tho rums of the falling guilty, ) Entangled m 
thoir fall, tho innocent”, Tlicognis, Eltg 177, tree KpoiLSn 

p5at txvopa^ <i\i-f>ovt \ ip •aiT^ r^v rc BIkcuop I^X^tP , “ How 
pray, son of batum, caust thou reconcile it to thy sense of laght 
nnd wrong to treat the wicked and tho good m tho same way^” 

795 So, ‘ in like manner 


TOG imago of thy strengtlu 'Imago* is a ^e^^ hold epithet 
for the superhuman strength of Samson , but although appbe<l 
to the Messmb {P L ui 03), it is also applied to Adam iP L 
IV 232) minister, ' the scr\xint of God ’ 


709 This line is also a prayer offered by MiUon for himself 
ilO / 11 V/iQ pomp of Dddah*^ opprocLch nffiatthig no^ce front 
far^and tfiC. /^({tdiixl graccfidnc^^ofhcpaijccff'd •^orroir. orcctfifi iIiit'T 
rontm-<> ('> (hi humhalwn ami mhl~iintif of Hie irhen Ktehnn 
^ J 1^‘jf rrpjiNtif, with team that ccattpil 

volfoinm^ nn'l Umnitrtd, at his fcH fell liimble nnd, 

tribranny them, bpsounht hi\ -pcncp ” P L \ t»10 $q 
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710, 711 thing it. The ueutere unply the diffictilty of die* 
cetping the person or sox: what thing of sea or laud’ ^vdisit 
st range o r. wonderfnl.creature ’ ’ The expression occurs m Greek 
poetry m connection with ■women, as here, cl Eur Sec, 1181, 
(TwaiXay) yivo^ yap oihe Trdvro^ oi^ri yij roidude, " (Women) 

“’Tis a breed which neither sea nor land produces the like ” 
^ Menander, Fraqvi ttoXXcSp ^ara yijv xal hard. OdXarrav Brjpltjv 
dPTOjUf pLiyiarSp ioTL Orjpiov yvp'f}^ “Of all wild things on land or m 
the sea, the greatest is woman ” 

715 ship Of Tarsus These ships, frequently mentioned m the 
- Bible {cf /s u 16 , EzeL vxvii &), were large sea going vessels 

like the l^st-Indiap^ before the mtroduction of steam shipa 
Hence the epithet * stately ’ Tarsus, the Tarshish of Scripture 
»,is generally identified vuth Tortessus m southern Spam, but 
sometimes with a port or country accessible from the Red Sea, 
probably India, and sometunes ''[N'lth Tarsus m Cihcia m Asia 
nlmoi This lost identification is^'^oimded on the statement 
(Om X 46), that the Isles of the Gentiles ” were divided among 
the sons of Javan, one of whom ivas Tarshish Milton adopts it 

716 isles Of Javan, ‘islands of the lonians,^ i e the isles of 
Greece ' Javan ^ is the Gr Ion, the fabulous ancestor of the 
Joninns, and grandson of HeBen Gadire, Gr TdJeipa, Lat. 

'modem Cadiz. Milton uses tlie Lat fprm m P Z ii 77 

717 bravery, ‘finery/ Cf h m 18 “The braieryof their 
tmklmg ornaments about their feet ” ) Ben Jonson, Ltery San 
in Ills Hnmou')^ \ 1, “Nor would I you should melt away your- 
self m flaslimg bra^ ery ” , Beau ana FI Wit at several Weapons^ 
iv 1, “ (Enter Pompey dressed as a gallant), Cunn EC&w now * 
ha * what prodigious bra\ ery^s tins ? A most preposterous gal 
lant^”. Bacon, Essays, xxx\u “The glones of them are m 
the brai cry of thoir livenes ” Tins was the ongmal meaning of 
the uord It occurs m Dunbar (1503) as an adv (a hat is 
trimmed “ncht bravelio’^), and still survixes m the Lowland 
Scotch ‘braw,’ ‘fine.^ The next meanmg was that of ‘ostenta- 
tion,* ‘boastfulness,* as m 1 1243 This sense occurs as early as 
1548 m Patten (Aiher'^s knqhsh Gamer) Of Shak Hamlet, v 2, 
79, “ But sure the bra^ ene of his gnef did put me mto a towermg. 
passion ** This 'sense still 6urvi\ es m the phrase ‘ to brave it out^ 
rho"' present jneaning of ‘ courageous * occurs as early as m Put- 
tenham’s A^rt of Foesie (1585) (The word ‘gallant* has run 
through a similar history ) l^lde ‘triin, ‘ all lier gear adjusted ^ 
‘Tacldo* lit is what ‘tgkes* or holds the masts, etc., m then: 
proper places. Keightley points out that Milton uses the same 
simile sarcastically of the bishops m hiS Eeform in England, n. 

“ to see them (the bishops) under sail, in all their lawn and 
sarcenet, their shrouds and tackle, 'with geometrical rhomboides 
upon their heads *’ 
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710 hold them play, ‘sport mkIi them," ‘entertain thorn" 
Cf Shnh Ucnrxf nil v 4 UO, “111 find u Marahalsca shall hold 
5 c pla\ these two months " From the analogy of ench mssages as 
“ Hold yon a j)cnn} " (Term oftheShr iin 2 ^5), “Hola mepaco” 
(I flcuryir III I 49), “ Hold thee tinj ager” (il/cr of I tii in 4 
r>2), the constr is ‘hold pla}^ to them," t e ‘offer pleasure to them ’ 
In A S ;>/c 7 a (* plaj ") means ‘ pleasure " The Tvord is from the 
satne root os the Lat j)^a /«, ‘ a stroke,* ‘ blou / A\ hence ‘ su ord 
pKj " (1 can find no analog) for taking the constr here to he 
‘ hold them m play *) Courted by all the winds Todd nomts 
ont tiiat this e:spr is applied to E\c in the Adamo of J?ona, 
“ cortcggiata da* vcnti *’ 

720 amber scent, ‘ scent of amhergns * Cf Bean and FI 
Thr Hornet Man's Forfunc, in S “ You that smell of utnlicr at 
im charge,” as a ^e^b , Id fhe OnAfom of the Country^ lu 2, “ Bo 
sure the wines lie lusty, Iiigh, and full of spirit, and umber’d all ** 
This perfume is a cliifercnt tiling from the rosm amber {elcctruin), 
but linth words are of the same deruatiou (Arabic) In P 1! i\ 
344, Milton uses “ Gria amber, and in VAl! G1 (“Amber hght”), 
and Comas 3^3 (“Amber cloud* ), ho uses the word as an adj 
(as here) but ns referring to colour 

721 Her harbinger, ‘her herald,’ ‘wafted before her’ Cf 
/* i? 1 71, “Before Inm a great prophet, to proclaim TTis coming 
IS sent harbinger ” The original meaning ivns ‘a provider oi 
Indpngs ’ (harl)orago), w ho went before a great man vvlicn tra 
v clling Kis tnclhod of procedure is seen in Tomkis s Albnmaznry 
L 2 (Hodslc) , MU ) 14), “ Love s Imrbinger hath chnlk’t upon mv 
heart, aud with a coal vnat on mj brain, ‘For Flayia,’^* Tlie 
orimnal spelling is seen m Chaucer, Man of Laiccs Talt, “Bv 
h^nurqtm) < that wenten him bifom ” The word is derived from 
•harbour* (see 1 459, n ), and the ‘n’ is advenhtxons, as m 
‘ me^ngcr ’ 

722 may seem, ‘ would seem to be ’ Tlie use of ‘ seem * alone 
weakens the assertion, v\hicb la further weakened b> the 
potential 

723 cortaln, ndv ‘ certauil) ' , so ‘ sure ’ is now frequently 
usetl as an adv 


725 The cacwm falls on the third foot, and the fourth is hn 
nnapar | Mi6r nut crfmo’[ 


4 eyes theMlxed, ‘ gazes at thee fixcdlj * Tins a erb is fre 
qtientlvuscdinShakspcre, Cf Ttmj} m 1 40, “Many a lady I 
have c)cd v\ith best regard * 

727 spoke , see 1 C20, n 


,2"^ T-or this Iwnuhful Kinulc TchLI refer? to Hom II 
OG, ;i73«fun» p6\tr tri fipi,Qoiiivr\ 

rt Bown sank Im licad, as m a garden sinksl 
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A npened l>oj)p> charged with vernal mius ” Cf also Virg JILn 
1x^466 i “Lassove/papa\ era coUo | demisei'e capntj pin via ciim forte 
/ gravantur,’* Or (as when) poppies clrdop head from tired 
stem, when lieaMly charged with ram ” 

729 addressed, ^prepared/ *made ready' (for utterance), cf 
P 1/ XI. 290, ‘'And both for fight addrest nnspenkahlo Shak 
M i> V 1 107/ ‘ So please your muce, the Prologue is addressed ” 
The lit meaning is ‘ to direct' (Lat ad, dmgeye) os m P -L ix 
4%, “And towards Eve addrest his way " It is the same as the 
word ‘ dress ' (nsed m this sense by Chaucer, Clerics Talej “ But 
to Gnseld agayn wol I me drcsse ") 

731 makes address, ‘ prepares ' , see above 

732 765 Delilah Announces her purj^fobc tn covwig to he Ho see 
Titsface^^ ‘ to maH amendSy^ to offet hei services Contrasted xuth 
the hximxng anqxitsh of Etds speech (P L x. 014 aq , Forsale 
jnenot tJiuSy AdamV' sq ), all ihxs has a ring of hollow xnsinrenty 
which well deserves the cynicism of Samson'^ s reply The general 
tone of this reply and of Samson's other speeches to Ddilah ts 
strongly Eimpidecai j and mparticwlai passages (ag IL 763, 905, 
906, 955-957) tt descends to xwdiqmfied sarcasm The contrast 
heticeen the artful persuasiveness of Delilah, and the stem, samge 
frinness of Samfton, is as rc77ia7AaWc as that hetxt^en Delilah's 
decorous ^ng fioid and Eve's xcild passion It is ohsertahh that 
Dehlah always tales care to palliate her guilt by calling it mere 
‘ rashness ' (1 746), ‘ a common female faxdt ' (L 777), as due to the 
^ jealousy of love ' (1 791), and so forth 

. 734 Vithout excuse, ‘fully,' ‘without havung os excuse to 
adv^ance ’ Join with ‘ acknowledge ' in next hne ^Kote the 
h^jiocnsypf Jhis- her^i^eeclies contain quite a strmg ofjBxcu^s 

736 fact, ' act ' , see 1 493, n 

737 perverse event, ‘ untoward result ' , cf P L ix. 405, 
“Event perverse * ” Latm use of ‘ event/ see 1 1454, tl 

73S penance, ‘ penitence ' The word is now used for the act 
not for the feeling, as here, pardon, sc ‘is,' understood from the 
preceding ‘ hath ' 

_ 742 estate, ‘ state/ ‘ condition,' see 1 170, cf Ps cxxxvi 23, 

“Who remembered ns m our low estate" , freq m ShaLspere, 
c 3 Henry YI iv' 3 18, “If W^arw ick know m what estate 
he sthnds ” 

745 TIio coustr is ^whaicrei amends it is m my power,’ sc 
^ to make ' It is necessary to make ‘ is ' impersonal, as ‘ amends * 
is a true jfi , and the sing is not used in English as it is m 
Erench uTie prefix ‘a-* is unusual for ‘e ' (Lat ex-, ‘out of/ 
mendum, * a fault ^) the proper form ^ emend ' occurs as a verb 
only 
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746 in Bomo part, * in part,* ^ partly * xecomponfio, ‘ com 

penKvtcfor*, ^ P /> n 893, ‘^Soonest recompense | dole'U’ith 
delight” ht *to rep'v},’ 'rcqnite/ as in Pom xu. l7, “Recom 
pcnso no man e^'ll for ca'iI ” , 

747 ‘ The misfortune entailed on 3"ou hy my deed w as greater | 
than the rashness that prompted me to it * Doblah ui^s tliat t 
she never expected so great a misfortune 'ivould result from her , 
act, see L 736 rash, * thoughtlessly imprudent,’ os opposed to ) 
‘ dchberatelj wicked ’ 

74S hyBano, Phnj, Hist Kat 'nu 44 ct aL^ gives many 
instances hi this auimaVe cunnin^^and its power for eidl Ho 
savs it imitates * vorrutionem hominis * to attract dogs on winch 
it then preys, that dogs are struck dumb when touched by its 
shadow, that it possesses a certain magical power by which any 
animal round 'n.hicli it has 'walked thneo loses the povrer of 
motion, and, lastlj^ that ‘*hee 'aull counterfet man’s speech, and 
coraming to the shepheord’s cottages, 'v\ull call one of tnem forth, 
whoso name ho hath learned, and 'll hen he hath him without, 
all to womc and teare him in pecces” (Holland’s transk) Todd 
adduces Greene, JVkierfoo Pa/c, ** SUeweopes ^vlth the crocodile, 
and smiles with the hicna and flatters with the panther ” , and 
BenJonson, Fo?;>onc, iv 6, *‘Out, thou chameleon harlot! noiv 
thine ejes '\uc tears with the hyaena ” The word is the^Gr 
Pan a, ‘the eon like animal’ (ti) 

750 Literature, luihappily, abounds with this sentiment, cf 
Horn Od \i 45fi, tirel ovK4Tt Tnora yivai^lvy “ Since tlicre is no 
faith in women ” Anstoph Eccl i238, aiVrai (Tuvaufcr) ydp €l<fiv 
i^Trarat^ elB ter pill aty “Forthej arc wont to dcceuo.” Eur Jph 
in Taxtr 12^8, 6/>ar\ dricrrop wr ywaiKtiov T^ror, “ See, how faith- 
less is woman’s race ” Proport 11 9 31/* Sed vobia facile 
cst \ erba ct componcre frauocs | hoc nniun didicit femina semper 
opus, “But ’tis easy for 3 ou to counterfeit words and actions this 
one work has woman ever Icamk” So Plaut 3fd Olor in 2 34 


752. move *urge,’ ‘propose*, cf Shak OlliellOy iin 4 106, 
** If I do find him flt, I *11 move 3 our suit ” 

rf53 promlae change, 'promise a complete or wondcrfid 
change ’ There is an unplcu*fant ting m tins and similar camical 
remarks of Samson 


754 ‘chiefly’, cf P L in 29, “But chief thee, Sion, , 

mglitl} I ” 


755 hoarB, ' may bear, ' u dl bear ’ ' " 

756 Tlrtuo or wcaknoBs , a virtue becomes a weakness when 
It IS no longer able to resist temptation 


IS a compfimtnc, and the 
mcanmg Is the Latin one of 'prqiarcd,’ 'designed* (cf Uii 
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vt^ruere ffaiid^my nt^tritere oraftOTiem ) , — * skill more carefully or 
artfully designed ’ Halliw ell notices t^ rai e meaning , and iBen 
Jonsoirusfesntin this sense in TheSthni Woman {Gifford, lu 438), 
“ O my cursed angel, that instructed me to this fate * Cf also 
Tico Nohic Kvismen, n 1, To instruct me ’gainst a capital gnef 
indeed” The Mord lit means 'built,’ os in Dr}''den, Aiintia 
Mirabilis, "Instructed ships ” 

758 submits, * repents ’ 

^59 763 The allusion is to Milton’s forgiveness of ^lary Poivell 
(in 1645) (see 1 219, m) Descnbmg the incident Phillips says 
He might at first make some show of aversion and rejection , 
but, partly his own generous nature, more inclinable to recon- 
cibation than to perseverance m a^er and revenge soon 
brought him to an act of obh\’ion ” rrof Masson has collected 
facts that go to show that their subsequent married life of seven 
years was not happy This is alluded to in 11 762, 763 

760 'With goodness principled not, 'whom the principle of 
goodness prompts not to ’ principled, ‘ instructed in the pnnctpzct 
or elements of’, cf. Gomns, 357, ‘'So imprincipl’d in Virtue’s 
book ” 

7b3 Entangled with, ' caught in the folds of,’ ' unable to shake 
off’ Por this use of ' with ’ for * by ’ see Abbott, § 193 , and cf 
Shale TalCy v 2, 68, " He was tom to pieces with a bear ” 

bosom-snake Cf ^Esch Choe 240, warpbs davSyros (p TrXeKrouen 
ical <r7retpclpa(Ti oetinjs exldtnjs (said of Clytaemneatra), " The parent 
eagle, that, mwreathed | In the 'dire serpent’s spiry i olumes, 
penshed”. Soph Anttg 511, (74 5’, i} A.ar’ oficoyr ws 
X'fjOoiMTd fx* i^^TTive^f "Thou, hko a Mper creeping through my 
house 1 With wily secrecy to dram my blood ” , Shnk i?ic^ JI in 
2 131, “ Snakes in my heart-blood warm’d, that sting my heaii, ” 
The idea of ^a snake cherished in one’s bosom is os old as .Esop’a 
fable on the subject 

65 example, ^ warning ’ 

766 842. Delilah shifts her ground from xnmnccre penitence to 
atnmng excuse making She fries' (6 persuade. Samson that she 
was not more to blame than himsdf for he vns the frst to dwidge 
a secret, nor tuojc to blame than the rest of hei sex, curjosUy to 
know and inahihiy to retain secrets being common female faults'^ 
that it xcas the jealousy of love that prompted^ hex to get Samson 
tnio her power , that she had been deceiv^ by false promises of 
Samsoxfs safety made by her enemies Samson oi once discovers 
her purpose — it wcls " malice not repentance^^ that has brought her 
hither — and taking her at lie) own loord, sternly points out that 
her fault having heen^ as she affirmed^ the same as his {namely^ 
wcxjJcncss tn bo^Ti), he forgives her just as rniich as he forgives him- 
self 
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TGO not that, ‘ xt is not that * 

709 aggravations Delilah deprecates Saanson’s poanting her 
ofiunce bUidvcr than it is, as she, on hei part, had abstained from 
trjuig to %\lutcn it 

770 Just aJlO'wance Koto ho^ snbtl} Delilah pic ids for that 
cvt^^nuation of her fault 'which she has but just professed to 
dci^lme Tlio same undercurrent of false re^isonings and self- 
contradictions that runs through Dclilali b speeches is more 
phainla perceptible in the soplustnca of Conuis in bis speeches 
to the I^dj 

771 I may, to be joined m constr 'with ‘but that' (L 7GS) 
thy pardon find The easier, t c ‘ find thee more readily inclined 
for pardon ' 

773 granting , there is an anacoluthon in this unrelated parti 
ciplc {tmutceV 'would lK^ better gnimmar 

775 Scan thus — “Curxds I ItJ in | quisi 1 the im ( p6rtunc” 
(Masson), instead of the tn orach m the second foot Mcmiaj 
hare nn lambup, i itj^m | , bj Bipwzcsi^ Importdne, Latin 
accent, * troublesome * Milton uses this, the correct form (from 
T^t im/wr/irru't) tuicc again P 7? ii 404, “Tiio importune 
Tempter *, and P L \. 933, “Me thus, though importune." 
Chaucer ii«cs it in the same sense, Pom of f/fcPo'.c, “lor ho 
wall be importune unto no man ” , Spenser lu that of ‘ a lolcnt,’ 
r Q u li 53, “Importune might”, lu 11 7, “ Importune 
toj Ic ” The ongiual idea w as ‘ diibculi of access ' (Lat in, not, 
por/fM, harl>our) Siimlarly * opportune ’ lit means ‘ casj of 
access' (o^, Ijing o\cr against) ^ic corned form ‘importunate' 
occurs, side b\ side ^nth the corrcctcr fonn, in Berners' Goldni 
lioh (1531), “I am importune on you that ye bo not importunate 
on me ” 

77(1 Of, ic ‘to get at,' ‘to Icarru’ then, ft* ‘when the 
secrets ha^e been learnt ’ Uko , because both Ivinda of weakness 
are duo to the same cau'jo—w ant of self restraint The constr 
13 an ana^^DfvHio'i Die sense requires the sentence “then with 
like informitt " etc , to lie co onlinatc with the preceding sen- 
tuuce “it was a weakness, cuno^ity,” etc This co ordination 
ma> 1>c cvpi c ‘^cd thus — ‘ It was a w calnic«i in mo (o he canows, 
to {mrn secrets , then, a hiviilar trcaXmcfi^ to publish 

them *' The con *110 in the text docs not bring out this co 
ordination 

77S Was it not 'wealcncEs, * in thee ' This is the principal 
ccnicucc after ‘cmntiug ' etc,, 1 773 Prof Masson points out 
that the strain here resembles that of E'vo'a speech, P tx 
Un\ where in their mutual accusations E\c tncs to tlirow* the 
blame iiartl> on Adam 
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T79 For importnnity, t c ^giMiig *\\Ay to, yielding to uupor 
tumtj ’ for nought, ‘for no good reason,’ solid con 

aderauon ^ The expr is frequent in Scripture Job, n 9, 
^‘T)oth Job fear God for nought’ ” 

7S0 This Ime is tho object of ‘ make kno^nl ’ above, 

752 But I, ‘ but 7/01/ mil <?ay that I * , for similar omissions of 
the \crb Ho say,' see 11 830, 8^5, 1205 Tho emphatic "word hei*c 
is ‘enemies/ the point Delilah states being ‘You say that I 
ro\calcd your secret to enemies, y herons you revealed it only 
to me your wufe.’ 

753 Nor sliould’st thou, ‘ neither should’s t tliou ’ Delilah 
proceeds to refute the point she had stated ns a probable ob 
jcction riiscd b} Samson Cf Shak Hamlet^ i 2 14G, “ Fmiltj% 
tin name is uroinatL” For the sentiment cf Mxcali^ lui 5, 
“Keep the doors of thy mouth from her that bctli in thy 
liosom ” , Horn Od xr 441, ry i Op }xiproTC Kal yvt'au I Trep ijrios 
eh ai j 01 pvBov arrarra TritpaviTK^pei , 0^ k' iv rtogy, j aXXi to 
(pacfOaiy 5^ Kal KCKpvppipop eltai, “Wherefore in this present 
case do thou nc\ er be gentle even towards thy u ifc, nor tell her 
c\ cry thing that thou knouest , but unfold some (tnfle), and con- 
ceal the rest”, Seneca, Htppd S7G, “Ahum silere quodiolcs, 
pnmns silc,” “If thou wishest another to be silent about a thing, 
t>c thou silent about it th 3 self”, La Bnijcre, Caractb'tis^ ^ , 
“ Touto revelation d’lin secret est la fautc dc celm qui I’a 
confio,” “ Every reyelatiqnpf a_sccrct is tlio,faul^f Jiim wlm^mi- 
parl:S-.lt , La Roche foil cauld, Maximes, “ Comment prdtendons- 
nons qu’un autre garde notre secret, si nous u’a'vona pas pu le 
ilgarder nous mtoe’” “ITpvv can v\e expect miother to keep -our 
tsoerot^ if wcjitwc^not been able to keep it om*sch cs ” 

7S5 Note the insidious address ivith uhicli Delilah places 
'^herself on the same level mth Samson vvuth legard to degree of 
guiltiness parie, ‘negotiation with a view to reconciliation*, 
cf P R IV 529, “Bj parle or composition, truce or league j to 
Avnn him ” ShaL^ Johi^w 1 205, “ Our toimpet called you to 
tins gentle parle.” Tlie word ht means ‘ comersation,’ as in 
Shak L L Ty T 422, “to paile, to court, to donee” For 
derivation, see I 500, n 

787 Thine, ‘let thy weakness,’ i e ‘let the consideration that 
you vonrsolf were w eak induce you to for^v e me also for having 
been weak * censure, ‘judge/ m the T^tm sense, ven frequent 
in Ehzabetlnn Engbsh both as a noun and us a ^ ern , in tins 
sense cf Shak Jii7 Cacs lu 2 16, “Censure me in your wis 
dom” FPamht, i 3 G9, “Tnko each man’s censure, but reserve 
thy judgement”. Bacon, Adi'^ of Ir \i 2S 49, “Erudition of 
law IS to be censuied and goremed.” 

790 what if , sec L 44, m 
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7^1 Cf- Eur Androm ISl, iTltpBofbv n xpvua PrfKeiiLv tt^v^ kul 
( i-,ydfjotci cixTfif'^h ^tdWr’ ac(, “Our pcx to jeilmm b} nature 
prone, [ Crooks not a nvnl in the nuptnl tie,’ 

79^ mutable. So Pejanira fears that her husband Hercules 
hnll forget her for the 3outhful lolc, and prepares Trhat she 
^thinks to be a love charm, to bind lum to her, but ^vluoh hns the 
" ‘perverse c\ont’ (L 7*57) of causing Hcrculcs^s death’* (Soph 
Track y also see L 1073, m) ^ 

795 endear The coustr grammatically is * endear thee to me ’ 
from the next sentence , but the sense of course is * endear 
myself to thee ’ 

802 hold, ^ check t"* ‘control ’ 

803 That made for me, ‘ that was to my advantage ’ , cf 
Itorru XIV 19, “Let us therefore follow after the things whicli 
make Tor peace ” , Bacon, Ee^ay^ xvi , “For none deny there is 
a God, but those for ov horn it maketh that there were no God ’* 
SirT Browne, Tie/ Afed i 27, Writers u hose testimonies wo 
do not controvert in points that make for our own opinions ” 
liberty, t e. ‘ continuctl hlicrt^ ' 

S05 widowed. So Ducssa in her letter to the king of Eden 
calls herself “indow sad,” though the Bed Cross Knight, of 
whose desertion of her she complains, avns still nine Spenser, 
F Q 1 12. 27 ‘ Widow ' 13 iroin the root.aup, Hq separate.’ 

800 tmhasmrded, ‘by me.’ The passive here lias a pccuhar 
force, Dcblah speaks of Samson as a precious possession whoso 
loss she would not hazard bj permitting him to go abroad 

811 for good, ‘as valid ’ In modem prose the expression has 
an entirely dilTcrent meaning — ‘ for o\er ' 

812. fond, ‘foolish’, see 1 228, n 

813 well meaning, ‘when its purpose was blameless, ’ ’with 
good intentions ’ , sec 1 793, n. 

815 not austere Unless wc choose to take the coustr to be 
“be not unlike nil others, U not austere,” uc should omit the 
second ‘ not — “Iw not, unlike all others, austere,” etc For the 
double negative Cf P L i\ 21, ** y^or from HcB 1 one step, no 
more than from hunself can fly ”, so /* L \ 518 The mmlcm 
rule that tno negatives amount to an aflirmativo was not 
olr?cn cd. in M E (/».7 the Oitd and ytghinifjale concludes with 
“iVccan irh cu nerwore fcllc licr ms na more of thieve fepollo’ , 
Chaucer has “ jVi-* non no, noufhry he ne she or in Elizabethan 
1^ ngb^^h whenever emphasis w as required Even now it is not 
oVerved in “vulcansms,” which often preserve in disguise purer 
forms of idiom than the bterarj or written language {f y “Oh 
no not hy no menus, I nc\er said no such a tlung^f 
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818 TmcompasBlonato, ‘pitiless*, used again by Milton m 
Tetrackordon — “God ’vra? not uncorapassionate of them in the 
framing of this law ** TJie old6r form of the "v erb was pen 
phrastic, ‘ to hare compassion ^ , it occurs in Dan Michel’s 

-Aycnhite. of hncit (1340), and, shortly afterwards,, in Chaucer 
and Wyclif The form ‘ to compassionate ’ appears in tlie Mxrroi 
for (1557), but before it was quite estabbshed a 

short-ill ed lanant ^to compassion* occurs m Bp Hail and 
Shakspere (7**^ Artdr iv 1 124) ' 

819 displays, ‘ makes a show of acknowledging ’ ^ 

S20 upbraid me mine , ‘ me ’ is, the mdirect object—* tome ’ , 

the modem jconstr would be ‘ t p upbraid mo (direct obj ect) %m ih 
myLtransgressions^* The direct oBjecrortSe^thingla^er^^ciirs 
in SEalc Mach v 2 18, “^Minutely reiolts upbraid hiB faith 
breech’ , Ir andC) im 2 198, “Yet let memory upbraid my 
falsehood ’* , Spenser (with the corned form ‘ uphray *), F Q ii. 
4* 45, “ And knighthood dost ^nth shams upbray ** The A S 
A erb la hratgdan^ ‘to draw* (e*r/ a sword, “neorugmmn hnng 
mnel gebraegd,’* “ Sa\ agely fierce drew (it) adorned Amth rings,** 
(BeoAVTilf) , the ‘ g ’ u as lost os early as in Layamon’s ut (1205) 
Hence ‘ upbraid * is lit ‘to draw up * a person, ‘ to haul him up,* 
in famibar language The same A S word giA es the E 
'abraide,* ‘to start,"and mod K ‘to braid* (‘ weaie *) 

822 give, ‘ set * The French idiom is similar, do7vier i/« 
exemple 

825, 826 This strikmg utterance of Samson turns Delilah’s 
own ueapon of special pleading against herself, at the same 
time it exempbfies that ‘ over justice * (1 514) for which Manoah 
had reproved him This excessn e ngour of self-condemnation is 
tbe natural reaction from that excessive pliancy to Deliloli’s 
wishes that hod worked his falL No other presentment of 
Samson’s character m this place Avould ha\ e been consistent 

826 Take to, ‘ receive for ’ , for this use of ‘ to ’ cf the Lit any ^ 
‘‘^To gi\e and presen e to our use the kmdly fnuts of the eaith 
which, ‘ pardon,’ from the precedmg hue 
829 feigned, predicative — ‘ to be feigned ’ 

831 PhlUstdan gold , see L 3S9, n 

834 All wickedness is weakness, ‘ a ll^Mce is the r esult ^ w ^t 
of self controL* The two quabties are imit^^butm a ^fiefent 
sensopmT'^^^ L iv 850, “Thee wicked and thence weak” 
According to the Stoics ‘ Self control ’ was one of the compon- 
^ents of virtue Sucli too was Descartes’ view , so the Greek 
^ word ht ‘wickedness,’ means ‘cowardice,’ ‘weakness’ 

Note the contemptuous emphasis u ith which the word ‘ u eak- 
ness ’ IS repeated thnee, withm a feu Imea. plea, * excuse/ from 
Lat plaatum, ‘opmion * Among the Eomans placet (‘it pleases’) 
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was used of the decrees of the Senate, as the corresponding 
e\'x>rc*?sion is now used of royal decrees Prom tins the French 
obtained t\\o forms and phid, both meaning a court of law, 
a tnbnnal, and thence, the connsers spcccli befoio the eburt 
Hoth forms passed into Engliali They occur frequently {as ina> 
be cx|>ceted from the subject of the poem), botli as noun and 
\crb, mcinnig *di8])uto,* in the Owl and 2^\qMivnatc. BoUi 
foiTUs continue to occur in Ficr\ Ploioniaii and Chaucer, and 
^pleto’ occurs os late as m Skelton, ‘‘To plete a trew tryall 
mthm \Yestm}ms ter Hair’ — Why comt ye vat to CovHt (1^2) 
The modem form ‘ plea ’ occurs ns ‘ plec ’ as far back as the 
Patton Ltitf'rs (14G5) in the sense of ‘ law suit ’ 

836 But love ‘ but (hoxi sayr^^t Io\ o ’ , sec 1 782 

537 to have love, ‘Jr ‘ m return ’ , cf Dante, Jvf a 103, 
“Amor chc a nullo amato amar perdona ’ (evplamcd as * cho 
^mole clio o"m nmato rnmi’), “Love that denial takes from 
none bclov cd” , Soncca, Ep iv “Si vis amari, nma,” “Love, if 
thou wishest to be loved Martial, Apifp vi II 10, “XJtameris 
ama,” “Love, that thou majest be loved ’’ 

538 hope, ‘hope for,’ ‘ expect ’ , used transitively also m Slmk 
APfi IlWf, n 1 l03, “Within vv lint space hopcst thou my cure?” 
toolc’st the way, ‘ didst adopt the moans, ’ 

840 The use of a participle after verbs of Imovvong, seeing 
lemcmbenng, etc , is a Ginccism The English constr would 
be ‘ know mg jnyscJf to he betrayed by thee" , cf P A ix 702, 
“-Vnd knew not eating dc«ith ^ 

8 11 to cover shame with shame, ‘ to pay^te thy shameful act 

by shameful excuses ’ ^ 

812 For This is the reading of Milton’s own edition It was 
altered to ‘or’ by I^cwton, wliom subsequent editors have fol 
lovveiL The objection to New'ton’s emendation is that it makes 
‘ m vain * from theprccoduig line nn adverb to ‘ nneover’at/ while 
the sense does not retjuiro the adv erb , indeed, does not admit of 
it Tiic objection to the onginiil leading is that ‘thou’ the 
nominatn o to ‘ uncovor’st ’ should m this case hav c been ox 
prc‘i‘!ed This objection la met liy^ the parallel of P>^P i 85, 
“Tins IS ray son bclov’d, in him am -pleas’d/’ where ‘I’ is siim 
larh omitted The reason of such omissions is obvuous, nanioly, 
whenever the inflcUion of llic verb implies the noiru clearlv 
enough, the nom can be safolv omitted Tliey^ occur in Eliza 
Wthnu poetry , ^cc Abbott, § 39P Ibo sense is quite jdaim Tlie 
Bcntcncc jutrcwluccd by ‘for’ exidoins ‘in vam’ in the preceding 
Imc hy ovaelonB more, ‘you make your cumc clearer than . 
ever by Imng to elude tlio charges I bnug to piovc it>* 

SI 1 0D2 DchhOi n^;nria her (troitnd^ and a^^andming tlw 
}dca or 7rm/7JfW,t, /o/r-r vp the hqhtr rfrovnd of pairxoti'-'tn %r 
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itrgts that the maq^Btratc and the priest — both atnl and religions 
authoiitg — comhintd to^ pi'ess on hei the hehayal of Samson f till 
lots — her only defence against snch powerful attache — gave way to 
sense of duty, ^ jinvate respect yielded to public fifooS/ and she 
espoused the cause of * virtue, truth, and duty ’ To tins Samson 
'i'ephes that haxnng been chosen by him vi preference to hxs own 
countrywomen, she became Ins, and Ins couniiy has He meets 
hci douhlc plea by shounng that as the Tnagistiaies of her country 
sought Ins life by foul means, tt teas not patnotism tn her to aid 
and abet them , and that as hex gods and their priests sought to 
overcome him by like foulness, they desei led not to he obeyed and 
feared by hei — the wife of hxm whom they 2 >lotfed against ^ 

543 determln^st, ‘ judgest / ‘ decidcst ’ , cf Shak Com of Err 
r 1 167, ‘‘I will determine this before I stir*' Also used by 
Sliakfipere with ‘of ’ m this sense , i?07n and Jut m 2 61, “Brief 
sounds determine of my weal or woe ” The ht meanmg is ‘ to 
limit/ put an cud to/ u Inch occurs m P L ii 330, “War 
hath determmM us ” foi:, ‘ to he, ’ ‘ns/ very fretment m Shakspere, 
e q Cor uu 1 196, “Gained for consul” , S nenry VI v 7 6, 
“ Renowned for hardy and undoubted champions ” 

544 though to condemning, ‘ though it tends to, results m, 
your oivn conTlemnatiom ^ Another expression common m Shak 
spere , cf Com of En iv 1 84, “To your notorious shame”, 
Oymb 1 1 120, “ To your so infinite loss ” , Rtth III ui 1 98, 
“ To our gnef ” 

845 I had, ‘ I received/ ‘ I was exposed to ’ 

847 best resolved, ‘ oL^eustrangest^and-firmeat resolution. ’ 
men, emphatic, sc * much more a m eak woman like me ^ 

^ S4S without blame, ‘ without being blamed for doing so ’ 

860 wrought with ‘wrought upon/ ‘mfluenced% cf Shak 
Tticli If IV 1 4, “\\Tio wrought it wrth the kmg ” magistratoa 
and princes Judges, xv 5 merety mentions “ lords of the Phil 
istines,” but Josephus says, “ tho sjc tha t„adnunistercd the pubhc 
affairs ottke Phibstmcs ” , sec 11 251, 981, nn 

854, 855 Just honourable glorious A cbmax is here 
meant 

850 common, ‘ national,’ ‘ to the community at large ’ 

857 the priest The Bible account mentions no pnests, nor 
does Josephus For the allusion probably m Milton’s mind m 
thus introducing^ mention of the priest, see Introd p xli 

858 Was not behind, ‘was equally active ’ ever at my ear, 

an action chamctenstic of the tempter So Satan sits “ close at 
the ear of-Evc ” ( P L iv 800) ' 

869 wlthj ‘m the eyes of’, cf Shak Anf and Cl u I 56, 
“ Is-Ooesar with imtomus priz’d so shght ’ ” 
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staiitx\c follo'Wing Thus in the text 'fiom^ go\eni8 ‘among/ 
which in its turn governs ‘ enemies ’ An analogous case is that 
of the present participle governed by a proposition and go\ erning 
an object, eg ‘^‘of (well) pronouncing Shibboleth^’ (1 2S9) 


878 too welL It is an interesting bttle task, in a particular 
context, to find out tlie exact shade of meaning of the word ‘ too,’ 
out of the gieat ^anety clustoimg round its ordinary on6 of 
'more thin enougli ’ !^cre it means that Delilah’s knowledge! 
of Samson’s love for her was more than it should have been, he 
cause she fin ned tC fo aii ei^tl jrurj^ose 

879 Too well supply ‘‘ lo\ ed thee ” fmm the preceding line 
The pathos of this repetition is entirely lost by putting a comma 
after ‘ knev^st ’ (os some editions ba\ c it), and making ‘ too well ’ 
qualify ‘lo^ed thee’ in 1 876 — a most flat and feeble construction 
Dunster perhaps makes too much of a supposed inconsistency 
between these two lines and 11 232, 422, where ^(ii\Tne impul- 
sion ’ to ‘ oppress Israel’s oppressors ’ (and not ‘ an unwise loi e ’) 
was stated to bo Samson’s motive m Ins marriages Tlicre is 
nothing m Scripture, or in human nature, to prevent the two 
motives from acting fogetlier 

880 levity, i e the mipiety that makes light of rev ealmg tlie 
secrets of God-, cf 11 497, 498 

881 who, antecedent ‘I,’ L 876 This is the causative use of 
the relative ‘I unbosomed vho,’ bemg equivalent to ‘I un 
bosomed hecavst I ’ , see 1 984 


882 now, namely in Deblah’s speech, I 856 

885 thou wast to leave, * it was thy duty to leave ’ For this 
use of ‘was to’ for ‘should,’ ‘ ought to ’ (duty), see Abbott, § 324 
Similar! V ‘ hav c to ’ stands for ‘ must ’ (compulsion) In ordinary 
Loivland Scotch there is a modified use of this expr ‘aie to,* 
softened mto meanmg ‘are requested to ’ 

886 leave Parents and country Peril apa Gen u 24 (quoted 
in 1 929, XL.) IS here made reciprocally applicable to tlie wife 
It IS noticeable, hovever, that Samson probabl}’' lived ni the 
Philistine countrj [Soi‘ek (1 229) perhaps] aftei marrying Delilah, 
so that the latter hod no occasion to leave hei countrj^ , neither 
does Samson here say anything about Delilah’s religion As a 
matter of fact, when an Israebte married a foreign v oman, the 
latter could rctam her rebgion, and often conv erted her husband 
to it, as in the cases of Solomon and Ahab nor was I their sub- 
ject Samson contrasts Ins case with that of Israelites who had 
emigrated to Canaan, mamed Canaanitish women, and adopted 
the Canaanitish rebgion (see Judges ^ lu 5 8) A siiinlar case 
was that of Ruth’s husband (RiUh^ i 4, 16) 

888 Thou theirs, ‘thou vert my subject (as wife), not their 
subject (as child and fellow countrywoman) ’ Cf Ejjh r 24, 

I 
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wMc reZtCT'C^ ha artful chamcltr She nnixsa ledly asls Sam^on^s 
pardon^ und q/7c>^, m Manoah had doi^Cy to ejjec/ Jus release, that 
he may ahdeanth hci and in Jus helplcf^ncsB he tended and mused 
hy ha , notr and icJtcn old aqe comes Samson xs sensibly softened 
Qi thiB touch of sniLerittiy hut, as a burnt cJuld dreads the fire, he, 
ivho had been deceit cd xrhen stro7ig and frtc, fears he might he 
tieated icoisc, now that he ts bhnd and helpless In cuit language, 
that co7dra^t<i strongly xmtJi Jus dcsjyondxng tones when ttfustng 
ZFanoah^h oJTcr, he tells her /as feet will nei'a again cross^JieT 
threshold j and <aynig he forgives ha ^ at a distance,^ dismisses ha 

OOS In 'wliat, namclj , m the m^tl^o^Lehe had jvdopted of trying 
to pcrsimdo Samson to forgi\ e her 

010 place, * opportunity ’ , cf Heb tu 17, ‘'He found no 
place of repentance” , so Wyclife \craion, "Ho found not place 
of penannee ” recompense, ‘ reparation,* ‘ cornpensation * , see 1 
74t), n , cf Spcnsci, F Q i 3 ^0, "His lo\cly nrords her seem’d 
duo 1 ‘ccompenco | of all licr passed pames ” Tlic modem use of 
the 'word IS confined to a * rcM-ard for semces rendered ’ 

913 intend, transitn e , see 1 ]2o9, n mlsdone, ‘ done amiss,’ 
* done wong * , the prefix occurs noir only" before the subs ton tii c 
(‘misdeed’) 

013 sensiblyj ‘sensitively,’ the French use of the 'n'ord (^en 
/fi^/kinen/) , cf fehak Hamlet, v: 6 160 " Am moat sensibly m giief 
for it ” Insist to afiilct, ‘ persist m afflicting ' 

Olo enjoyed, 'enjoyable’, for tins use of the term cd for 
edile, see Abbott, § 375 

916 want not, ‘arc not without’, seel 315 This meaning 
IS ver^ common in Shakspcrc 

918 Exempt, seel 103, n 

920 I to the lords will intercede Although Hichardson giA es 
an instance of the use of tins word with the prep ‘to’ (“He 
besought the lorde hys God and made intercession to hym,” 
2 Chron xxxui 13, Bible of 1551), it is prefemblo to take the 
present case as an instance of a vci hum jyraegnans, of which othci 
examples occor in IL 977, 1055, 1089, 1343 The full expression 
18 , ‘I MuU go to the lords and intercede unih them ’ , cf Shak 2 
Henry IV h 1 70, "Ihcscechyou stand to nie,”i c ^ come tome, 
and stand by me ’ Tlic omitted "v erb m such cases is frequently 
a verb of motion See Abbott, § 1S7 

022 From forth, ‘ iorth from’ , so "from off,” 1 26 

924 nursing diligence, ‘ diligent^jiiumng ’ an example of 
donhte cnallnge or interchange of^^parts of speech glad office, 
‘pleasant task’ ‘Glad* is here can8atl^o foi ‘gladsome,’ 
‘gladdening’ , sec L 144, "glad news,” and cf the common 
exjir ‘glad tidings * Earlier the verb was similarly used m a 
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eiasati^c sense, Ps xsi C (nmiginil i-eadmg), “Thou host 
Bladdcd Iivm 'irith jov ”, Wjchf, Lvlc, i. 17, “ And mj' roint 
Imth glndKl m Goil iny holtho” (rofloxnch, ‘ghaded itself ) 

02') to old nge, ‘ till old ngo comes,’ i c. ‘ during old age ivlieii 
it corner’ 

02S Snmson is cn(lcnitl> ino\c(l by Delilah's offer, but, rc~ 
calling tlie past, ho quickly recovers lus foimci stemucaa of 
])urpo^ 'Ihis fmo picture of fiamson refusing Delilah's oflcr, 
Pihls a noble touch to his character Samson in adaersity rises 
tnpenor to the temptations of one uhom in prosperity be had 
been unable to resist 

^0 fits not, * 18 not liefitting ’ , ecg 1 1318 are tvoln, ‘ have 
been separated * Tlie lefcrcncc is to Oen i 24, ** Therefore shall 
a man lca\c lus father and Ins mother, and shall cleave unto lus 
uife , and they shall lie one flesh ” 

031 To 1 ) 11115 , * as to bring ' , cf Shak J/er of Ten m 3 9, 

So fond to come abroad ” , and see Abbott, § 281 

932 trains , see k 53 k n 

933 gins, ‘snares’, cf Shak Twelfth ^ n 5 92, “Now is the 

ivoo<lcock near the gim” Tlie dcnvalion, commonl> given, from 
Lak tnr/cMtum, through hr cn^/m, is doubtful llio use of 
* ginn ’ b> 80 pure a baxon ivritcr os Orniiu (m the Onnvlum, 
nrc 1200J for the AS cracfl, *contn\ancc,’ points to the 
Scandinniian (pmia, ‘to deceive/ as the true dcniatioa. Tlie 
word IS used in the sense of ‘artful contni'anco’ m Ktne/ Uom, 
arc 1300 (“Nc mai thcr come innc, no man isith none ginno”) 
In Chancer however, appears a non meaning — ‘a skilfnl con- 
tniancc/ ‘piece of ingenuity ' — Squiacs Talcj “Biddc him (the 
Iforsc nf Brass) deScendc, and trilfo another pm, for thcr m lyth 
the cflcct of al the gin ” Here the doniation evidently is from 
Ir rnqm So, later, in Surrey’s transl of tlie (1540) 

the Trojan Horse is alluded to as “This fatall gin thus oioi 
clambe our ivalls " Tlio u ord has this meaning repeatedly in 
Beau and FI ( This carl\ instance of confusion of ctjonologics 
Mas re\crsod when the Latin ‘engine* was nml like the old 
Scatubiifiioan ‘gin* to mean ‘’^ublilcl) in Eljot's GoiOTTor, 1533.) 
tolls, ‘Pimrcs , lit *a Inmtors nct^\ from Lat Uln, ‘a web/ 
irzo, * to \vt ive ’ It 13 a dilFerenl word from ‘ toil,* ‘labour ’ 

934 iXnothcr nnarhronmn The allusions arc (1) to the 
enclutiitc<l cup of Circe, dauLditcr of the Sun, dwellmg in the 
Hhnd U ica Tlu'^ cup turned tlio^^c of the conqnnions of UWfscs 
that drank of it into swine (Horn Od \ ) (2) to the songs of the 
Sir(ms who dwelt on an idand Ik tween Aeaea and the rock of 
Vjlh, near the south wrsl com of Italy Tlicy atlTactcMl 
marmerK w ith the jwvlcUu of their singing, and then dc\onrtd 
iiiem aiiifon mnkca Circo to l>t_ the mother of Coiuns The 
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Sirens also arc alluded to in Coviufti and m a dilTeront sense m 
Arcades" chairms , m a double sense, (1) ^ e pngs ^ am Llmafnc 
incantations * tlic Lat camxtna Las Iwth these senses , foi the 
liret cf P 7/ i\ 642, Charm of earliest hnds ” The ana 
chronism here seems to ha^e paiticularlj offended IStli centniy 
punsm, but it is impossible to got nd of it It is true that a 
‘ magic cup ’ (Joseph’s) is mentioned in Senpture, and it is not 
difficult to connect Mnape incantations ’ mtb the 'uitch of 
Endor, Egjqitian magic, Laban’s teraphim, etc , but the allusion 
to the Greek myths is too palpable to admit of any forced 
allusions to Hebrew or Biblical sorcery 

93d their force 1 b nulled , as in the case of Ulysses who 
escaped Circe by using the hcib *nioIy,* and the Sirens b} 
getting himself tied to the mast of his slup nulled, * auiuilled * 
lliis rare form of the verb is also used by all 1 ton’s contemporary, 
H More, Antidote, afjavist Atliusm^ ** There is a principle m the 
world that forcibly resists or nulls one common Ian of nature for 
the more reasonable exercise of another ” 

930 addcr’B wisdom , cf P? Inn 4, Tlie} arc like the deaf 
adder that stoppeth liei ear w Inch w ill not hearken to the a oico 
of the channel's, clnnning never so wisely 

937 fence, ‘guard/ ‘fortify ’ cf 2\^u7nJ} xwn 17, ‘‘Fenced 
cities ’’ 

93s flower of youth, * prime of manhood ’ , tins passage need 
not be taken as an indication that Samson had been long 
enongh m prison to speak of ‘ 3 outh ’ or ‘ manhood ’ as past Like 
the Chorus (1 14S0) he refers here to prematu} c old age Accoi d- 
ing to Usher’s ihonolorjy all the c\ent3, from Samson’s marriage 
with Deblah to his death, arc included witlmi the space of one 
3 car (b c 1120} 

030, 940 Note the bitterness of the reproach conve3 ed m the 
repetition of ‘me,* and in the heaping np of tlio lerbs into two 
antithetic groups, could , tins is the reading of the ongmal 
edition, altered to conhVst in subsequent editions Masson has 
restored the ongmal reading, which is pei-fcctly grammatical, 
being the ft^thjxvnciire after ‘ if * 

041 thereby, 'owing to that circumstance’, so thence, 1 943 

044 last, Tat Inst ’ Insult, ‘ me ’ , this absolute use of the 
\crb occurs in Sliak 3 Henry VI 1 4 124, “Hath that poor 
monarch taught thee to insult^ ” and m Daniel, A Fitncrai Poem 
(quoted by Hichardson), “The lion being dead, e^ cn hares insult ” 

040 perfet, this, Milton’s euphonic spelling, is midway bo 
tween tlio Iiat perfcctm, and the Fr parfaxt , it resembles the 
ME /Jcr/ff, w Inch was from 0 'ixfxfil 324 

947 Bearing, ‘ carrying or reporting as an mfomior ’ 
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94$ g-lOBS upon, * comment upon ^ , from Qr ‘ tlm 

tongue/ • a langimgc/ hence ‘a Avorrl needme explanation/ ‘the 
explanation it<<clf ^ Cf Chaucer, Wife of Bather Tohy '*Mon 
may devine and gloscn up and doumc ” , the suh'd in thus BOnBC 
occurs in P 7^ V 4V), “Tlio common gloss of theologians ” Tlio 
next or transition meanmg is that of ‘giving a/a75c explanation ' 
asm Tlif Plowman Crede, “Loveth no s\nnc, and ^gloseth nought 
the godspcll The last meaning is ‘deceive/ ‘flatter/ os in 
P L i\ "49, “ So glozcd the Tempter/’ and Chaucer, 11 Ve of 
Bather Tahf “ And thoreuathal he coudo so ivol me glosc ” 
censuring , see 1 7S7, n 

949 Jail, also sj^lt ‘ gaol ’ , from Lon Lat (XtteoZa, * cage ’ 
(canr«) ‘holiou ) The history of this double spolluig seems to be 
this — Tlie Low Lat cairola or gaveda liccamc (1) )aioh m 0 
Fr , 'which passed through jeo/e into gcClCj the modem form (*g’ 
soft) but (2) it ga*\ e another form gadc^ retamed in French ns a 
Inn term IromO) 'aero obtained the English forms ‘jailor^ 
(Picr^ Plowman)^ ‘gnilcr’ (Cliaucer), and ‘geol’ (all obsolete ex- 
cept the first) From (2) was derived the other English form 
‘ gaol/ onginaU> used in the KoUs of Parliament (145oJ count, 
see 1 2o0, n 

9’)0 To thlno, ‘compared ^nth thmo', cf Comn^, 505, “Not all 
the fleets wrealth is worth a thought ) to this m\ errand , 
Shak. Mach ui 4 64, “ Imposters to true f ear ”, seo Abbott, § 187 

951 O’!*! This IB DeblaliB last resource XTlicrc 'words Imio 
failed she hopes that hci touch might succeed Tliat Samson 
feels the d ingcr too, and promptly resolves to a^old it, is shown 
by the savage energy of the reply wath w Inch ho warns hor oflu 

952, Not Ufo, ‘ apiiroach mo not if thou carest for ih^ life * 
Mr Ohphaut notes an expression, “ Protestants for their ll^ os ” 
Uc ‘earnest Protestants’), in Gresham’s Ldter^ (arc 1560) 
The idea in hoth pas'qiges is that of doing something on which 
one b life depends 

9 »3 i\iy sudden rage, ? c * sudden rage in me,* joint by joint, 
‘03 * m such cxpre‘?sionB menus ‘after,’ ‘followed b} ’ (from its 
onginal meaning of ‘near') Dr Abbott gnes to this ‘In ’ a 
d^trihutiic force, ns in ‘ one In one ’ ‘Jomt bj* joint* would 
thus be cquiNTilcDt to ‘lomt-meal* corned on the analogy of 
‘ piece meal/ ‘ hmb-meal ^ 


T j 9 >7 This unplcawit ^^on^ seems meant to indicate Sam 
sons rccoiorj of hia stern c\mcal frame of mmd os regards 
'irotn on* ironical I \ to Pcblah h profession of reli- 

gious (I S9 )) so illuBWous and faithful nrc ironical ior ‘m 
f Tunmi fnd fnthlcii The irouN ctm, howcicr, bo rcicrsod by 
ippUina it to memorable in the Ecnsc of ‘uolonotis/ ‘branded/ 
and taking Ihue two wonLs in their natural sense In the first 
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of tlieso two M ays, Among means * in the hst of ’ , m the second, 
it means ‘ m the opimon oi^ I prefer the first. 

958 hastened widowhood, for Delilah had made herself a widow 
(see L 806), while her husband was yet ahi e 

960 1009 Tl^^o^erer good fodxng Delilah* 6 last itco speeches may 
have tn^ired xn ns (cnoards her disappears at this self satxsji^ 
panegyric on her oion conduct She » etracts hex late confession of 
guilt, and tahng up Samson*s ironical iaivnisreasseits (htm in their 
serious meaning — she shall he illusti tons in the annals of her 
coimtrij, and enjoy the rewar d^ her patriotism lias earned she 
washes her hands of Samson — and thus departs The Chorus 
ddicatdy hints that they axe not tnstiisxble of the danger to which 
Sainson has just been exposed (L 1003), hut Samsoifs reply ts firm 
and clear 

961 more deaf seas Cf .^Esch Prom Vinct 1022, 6xXe7s 
ydTTjv p€ rvfjL* irapryyopCjv, ‘‘You tease me to no purpose, for 
you might as well try to talk over a w a\ e ” , Shak Rich II i 1 \ 9, 
*‘In rage deaf as the sea ” The “more than ** m the text must be 
taken as a hyperbole for the sake of em^asis A similai hyper 
bole occurs m Spenser’s description of Una’s fairness, F Q, i ir, 
“More white than snow ” 

962 reconciled. A storm m common metaphor is said to be ‘ a 
conflict of the elements,’ and waies sunilarly are said ‘to beat 
angrily on the shore ’ Hence the idea of ' reconciliation ’ m the 
text 

963 still, ‘ unceasingly,’ ‘ unabated ’ , see L 77, n For 
another shade of meaning in this word, see L 1026 

965 suing reap It would be too bold, even in Xlilton, to 
suggest that a pxm was mtended here. But one cannot help 
being rommded of the frequent occurrence of metaphors m Scn]> 
turc draw n from ‘ sowung ’ and ‘ reaping ’ I am unable to find 
anything m Ellis in support of the present pun, if there is one 

967 evil omen, ‘inauspicious words,’ referring to Samson’s 
iromcal expressions (L 956 sq ) 

969 concernments, ‘affairs’, this rare word is also used by 
hlilton’s contemporary, Jeremy Taylor, in the sense of ‘import- 
ance’ (“It is of great concernment,” Liberty of Prophesying), and 
by Dryden m that of ‘anxiety’ (“This ambition is manifest m 
tlieir concernment,” Preface to All for Love) 

970 nor disapprove The mexosis shows that even Delilah 
herself caimot bestow an unq[ualificd appi-oval on her owm con 
duct my own, sc^ ‘concernments,’ i e, ‘the affairs wuth which 
I have been concerned,’ ‘ the part I have taken in them ’ 

971 double-faced, like Janus, who is called ^hifrons* m Virg 
vu 180 double-mouthed. Tins idea is a modified one 
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from Clxanccr^s ifoiwr <if Fame {m ), ’ft here Famous l\crtiUl yEolus 
IS rcprcscntcil v?ith two tnimpets — one of gold, called “ Qearc 
Inude*’ (glonox;^ Praiso), oiid tho other of black called 

“ Sclaunacr light ’* (imscrumdous Infamy) There arc two other 
cclcbmt<Hl dciicnptions of Famo, one by Yirgil (^n iv ), and the 
other by 0\ id xil) 

072 The sense is * tho same deed that is considered famous in 
one country or age is considered infamous in another * contrdry, 
iatin accent contrary blast , the allusion is again to Chaucer, 
IJoiffiC of hamCy lu 5*^0 540, 'wlierc Fame commands JEolns to 
take his trumpet “and blow hire loos (praise) that ciery wight I 
speake of hem hanne and shrowdnesso | in stede of good and 
worthincssc , j foi thon slialt trampe all the c&nlrane j of that 
they han done wel and faire.'' 

073 his In making ‘ Fame ’ masculine, ^Iilton identifies 

^Famc ’ftith Fumour (as m the Induction to Shak 2 IV ), 

which means * reputation,’ whether good or bacL This Rumour 
IS described under tho name of fama in Virg JEn iv 173 sq , 
and under that of m Hesiod, Lrga, 70 b 4: ’wlnga white, 
Chiton, as Dunster pointed out, puts togotlier tins idea from 
SiliuS Italicus, who dcscnlics Infamy as fijung on black, and 
Victory on snow white, wmga [Pnn x\ 95 sg ) 

074 Bears greatest names So Gmucer’a Fame is described 
“ On her shoulders gan sustene, | both armea and the name 1 of 
tho tliat had largo fame ” wild aery flight So Virgil s Fame is 
dcscnl>ed, “ pernicibus alia nocto volat cock medio terraequo 
pcrunihmm j stridcns,” “Sftuftof \nng b^ night she flics j Mid- 
way ’twixt hca\cn and earth the daikncss through | Shnlhng'” 

977 Tho construction fully o'^ressed is stand defamed 
among the circumcised, and tall be irammUted to all postentj" ’ 
For tlufl construction, see 1 920, n To all posterity , an nd- 
lerbial phrase like ‘to eternity,’ ‘for c\er,’ and meaning the 
same 


97S tho blot, go\cmed by ‘with’ understood, 'traduced^ 
iKJing CO ordinate with * mentioned ’ 

OS I TlicsQ arc four of the fi\e capital cities of the five Pnnci 
palitics of the Piuksiincs (1 251, n , and Jb^Jian, xiin 3) The 
hflk Askalon It Mas tho least kiioun of the fi\c, and 

the onii remarkable c\cnt associated mth it nns the c’^loit 
referred to m 1 13S , Samson selecting Ask al on prol>abk because^ 
ijcmg an obscure place, tho outrage Mould pass unnoticed 

sung, ‘ c^lcbrnted m songs ’ Tina trunsitiTc^uso of ^Ring’ 
^ f IS in mutation of Lat cano and Gr adotii 

U P L Ml '^Creator Him they sung” 

* wi* recorded, ‘rnnemhered ’ I^alin meaning, still occuiring 
m tin rtfifxivc in Italian na rirordo, cf Marlon c, TcmharlatiCy 
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2nd pt , V 2, “ When I record iny parents’ Bla\ isli life ” , Shak 
T irafth 27 \ 1 253, ** 0, that record is li\ cly m my soul * ” The 
meaning here, hoAxc’ser, mn> he the particular one of ‘icinem* 
bered or celebrated m somj'^ Ql P L 33S, '‘So c\c and 
mom rccoided the third daj,” 'where the context makes tins 
meaning deal , so Shak Tico Gai ofVei y 4 G, “Hero can I, to 
the nightingale’s complaining notes, tunc my distresses and 
record mv Avoes” , Kyd, Spanish Traqcdy, ii 2, “Hark, madam, 
lion the birds record by night ” , Beau and FI The Pi/f/nnis, r 
4, “ Haik, hark 1 oh, sweet, su eet I how the birds lojcoid too ^ ” , 
Hence ‘recorder’ (‘flageolet’) m Shak Hamlet^ iiL 2 303, M iV 
Z> V 123 The latter particular meamug is preferahlc The 
tautology that arises m consequence is not unusual m !Millon 
who, ‘as one u ho,’ causatn e re^atl^ o , see 1 881, n to save, etc*, 
infinite 0 clause, object of ‘ chose * 

956 Above the tUlth, ‘in prefcicnco to keeping nmolate the 
faith ’ wedlock, from A S teed, ‘a pledge ’ The termination 
‘ -lock ’ 18 the same as * -ledge ’ (in ‘ knowledge ’), and is den\ ed 
from A*S laCy ‘sport,’ ‘a gut as a token of pleasure ’ Wed lac 
thus compounded nils at first used ni the sense of ‘a pledge’, but 
m the Ormiihnn (1205) and the Lift of Sf Juliana (1210) it is 
used for the older woid ‘wiflac,’ ‘a marriage pledge ’ my 
tomb, supply * shall he ’ fi-om I 9h2 

957 visited annual, cf Judges \i 40, “And it nas a 

custom m Israel, tliat the daughtcii? of Israel '\Aeut jearlj to 
lament the daughter of Jephthah, tlie Gileadite, four days in the 
year ” Similarlj anni\ ersaiy moummg for Josiaa is mentioned in 
the Apocrypha (1 i 12) The custom existed also among 

the Piiocmcians, tg the jeailj mourning for Thainmuz {Lztk 
Yiu 14, and P L \ 44G), and that for Adonis at Bjddus (Lucian, 
dc Syria Pea, G tq ) , Lane saj s that the modem Egyptians 
\isit the toml^ at stated pcrioib Chaidm asserts the same of 
the modem Persians odours, vSo among the Jews, “sweet 
odours and dners kinds of spices prepared by tlio apotheuines’ 
art” Merc burnt on Asa’s tomb (2 Chron x\i 14) , tins is stated 
to be a general custom {Jer vxxia 5) Pietro della Valle, a 
traveller m the 17tli centur} , idcntions a custom among the Jews 
of burning perfumes at the site of Abmham’s tomb at Hobion 
Mr James notices tlio same custom at the present da 3 " m 
'Manohnria {Long W kite 2founfatUy j) 141) annual hj enallar/e, 
an ad\cib qualifjnng ‘\u8ited’ undcistood flowers, cf Shak 
Ct/mh i\ 2 220, “ With fairest flou eis, | V hilo summer lasts, and 
I live hero, Fidcle, | I ’ll sweeten ihy sad grave ” 

9SS in hlonnt Ephraim , the sense licre is peculnrly con 
densed , fully expressed it is * mJLUgv^QJigj^f Heborah v ho dv elt 
‘ixuiloimt Epluuirn ’ Cf JudgeSy i\ 5, “And she dwelt under 
the palm tree of Deborah hetw ecn Ramah and Bethel m !Moimt 
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Ephraim.” The deed itself '^vas performed hy Jael at Haro 
fihctlL 

OS9, 990 Judges, iv 18 \ ^ sq After the defeat, of 

Jnhm’e army hy Deborah and Baralv at Eladcsh, SifCra, the 
captain of the defeated host, fled and sought refuge in the tent 
of Jaol, the irifo of a Kcnitc (a Canaanitish tribe) Ho exacted 
from licr a promise that she ivould keep secret the place of his 
concealment, nnd, exhausted inth fatigue, fell asleep Then 
Jael “to6k a nail of the tent and took an hammer in lier hand, 
nnd went softly unto lum, and smote the nail into his temples, 
and fastened it into the ground ” For tins homblo act of 
treachery, committed in vu^tion of the sacred claims of hospi*' 
tality, Jael ivas celebrated nj a song bj Deborah, the prophetess 
and judge of Israel, and ^Barak, her general 

992. reward, t c the bribe alluded to in 1 831 

993 piety, * pat not ism ’ , both this and the allied meaning of 
‘dutifulness towards parents ' occur in Cic Jltp vi 16, “Fieta- 
tem {u>le), quae cum sit magna m parentibus ct propinquis, turn 
m patna maxima cst,” “(Cultiratc) piety, wlucli, great as ifc is 
wnth regard to parents and those near and dear to us, is greatest 
with regard to our country ” The word here Iiow o\ or has also 
the ordinary sense of rc\ crcuce for the gods, as it would lie ex- 
pected to ha^ c m those theocratic tunes when government was 
identified wuth religion 

995 envies at, ‘ feels mortification at ’ The stnctly gram 
niatical constr would bo ‘ w hoo\ er envies this or repines at it ' 
In using ^envy * with a prep Milton tuaj be imitating the Latin 
idiom, according to w hich \nndtrc (* to envy *) governs the datn o 
case, cf Shnk. K t7b/m,in 4 73, “Ic^^’J at tlieir liberty ”,'i7cnry 
VIII \ 3 112, “Whose honesty the de\fl and his disciples only 
cn\'3 at.” 

990 Ills Note the cold and ebstant tone impbcd by Dclilalfs 
use of the 1h\nl person and of the indefimto ‘whocior* above, 
when filie really means to refer to Samson 

907 a manifest serpent, ‘exposed as, pro^cd to be, a serpent,’ 
from the Latm sense of niaiq/es/ii^, ‘ comucted of,* ‘ caught in 
acU’ sting Todd quotes from tlie Apocn^ia, Bcdxis ^\xv{ 7, 
“ An c\nl wuic he that hath hold of her is as though ho held a 
scorpion * It is not quite accurate to speak of the ‘ sting ’ of a 
‘ serpent/ but Shaksperc also frequently docs so ^ 

909 So, * unmasked and exposed as she has been * 

1000 my folly who, l*atliusm for ‘the folly ^f me who*, see 
1 bM, n 

1001 viper , see note on ‘ Wsoni snake/ 1 703 

11003 1007 Tills sentiment of the Chorus w*as exemplified in 
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the case of E^ e ifs heu she sought and obtained Adam’^ pardon, 
and m ’Milton’s oAvn life ^^llen he forga\cl^Iarj PonelL 

1003 though inJuriotiB, ‘though found to be injurious,’ 
‘though it has inflicted an injurj" ’ 

lOOt returning, * coming back pemtent ’ , qualifies ‘beauty ’ 

lOOG passion, ‘violent gnef’ (from its lit sense of ‘suffer- 
ing a meaning verj*' common in Elizabethan poetry , cf Shnk 
21 A* D V 321, “Her passion ends the pKy ’^(aaid of Thisbe) , 
Tit And} 1 106, “A mother’s t^rs in passion for her son” ^ Beau* 
ind FI Fair Afard of the Invy iii 2, “ Oh, that I could ns gently 
shake off passion, for the loss of that great brave man ” 

lOOS Ncui:ou quotes the famihar Imp from Ter Audi m 3, 
“ Amantium irao amons intcgratio est,” “ Quarrels of lovers but 
renew their loi^e ” ^ ^ ^ 

1009 Not, t e ‘ does not bo end ’ 

1010 lOGO Ths attach iq>on women \n one respect surpasses 
those of liuripides m vxrtdence The latter puts his invectives into 
the mouths of chaiactcrs who, liavinq suffered wrongs at the hands 
of women, ?noy be expected to judge them with resen^ent , hut 

sets down hts as the u^^erances of the Chorus, supjyoscd on 
this, as on ahl Occasions, io^giiejxjyresston io sober and ddxheraie^ 
ojnmgns, carrying weight, because not dictated by pel wmal fechnq^ ’ 
Uhese may be summed vp thus — love ts not won by 
nrtiic or wi^om or lalour or intellect o) manly beauty Extei nal 
jraecs are so lamshly hestoned on her, only to hide the poverty of 
fTir j?/a/ gifts IVith these she ensnares man into warnar/e, bid then she 
becomes a clog upon his advance in the path of t irtne, and drags him 
ioicn the road io rum A n7*tuou^ wife w mrc, and happy the 
man that finds one Qod, ihmfo) e, to lessen the eiil, has giien 

:lcspotic power io the husband oiKr kis imfe — This ts what viay be 
zallcfL the statement and proof of AlxUoifs doctrine of the Inftn^ 
mty of Tro77?an io Alan 

1010 1017 Note the pei’sistence of the rhymes in these Imes 

1010 wit, ‘intelligence,’ Fr 6spni , cf VAXlcq 125, “And 
judge the prize of wit and arms”, P L v: 93, “As from Ins 
wit and nati\ e subtlety | proceedmg ” 

1011 1014 Landor £a>s these Imcs state wbat is ‘untrue’ and 
‘tautological ’ 

1012 inherit, ‘posscBs’, cf Shak Temp u* 2 170, “The Ling 
and all our company else bemg drown’d, m e ^vill inborit hero ” , 
i?ic7i II n 1 ^3, “ Gaunt ns a grave, 1 tv hose holloM m omb in- 
herits nought but bones”, Spenser, Fumes of Time, 332, “To 
highest llca^cn where now ho doth inhonte fall happinesse m 
Hebe’s eiher bowre ” ‘Ftstnheni^ m the sense of ‘dispossess’ 
occurs in Comus, 334 
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1014 to hit, ‘ to light upon/ * to <l 2 soo\ er ' 

1015 refer it, ‘ explain it/ ‘ in ^vlmtever relation or connection 
mem look upon it\ ‘refer’ is from the same Latin terh as 
‘ relate ’ 

lOlG, 1017 Jrdg^^t xiv 12-14, “And Samson said unto Ihcm, 
T anil now put forth n nddle unto you, if >e can certainly 
dechre it me mthin the seven dajs of the feast, Out of the 
cater came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweet 
ness ^ Tor the solution sec L 1101 m Tlie uord ‘nddle* has 
lost a final ‘ ®,’ haiung been in M E racdels (smg ), from A S 
{raf^dan, ‘to read,’ ‘interpret’), the constr m ‘read a 
nddle’ IS thus that oE the cognate accusatue The final ‘s* 
was lost earlv, the fonn raedd being found in the Cimor Mnndt 
(1200) Tilt wonl IS distinct in denvation from ‘nddle,’ ‘a 
feic\c,’ and its dcmwtive ‘to nddle’ (uuth shot), ‘make holes ul’ 
Richardson confounds the two In one day, join^uth ‘to hit,’ 
1 101 > sit musing, ‘o\cr it,’ as the sentence would be 
completed in prose* 

1018 If any aH , supply the ellip'us from 1 1012, “If icas 
au\ all, (hat rovhl inn ir*oman^s love ^ these, the^ualitics men 
tioucd in 1 1010 sq 

301ft Had notj ‘uould not ha^e ’ preferred Keightlcy, no 
donbt referring to Judtje^ xv 2, remarks that it was not the 
bndc hci*<clf, but her father that is said to ha\o preferred him* 
Tosqihus, ho^^e\e^, sajs that "the girl despised Ins anpir” 
( l)dtq V S G) , and Chaucer is still more explicit, 2fonJc^ Talc^ 
3218 “And she nntrewc I unto hi8 foos his conscil gan bcwrc^c,) 
and him forsook, and took another neu c ” 

1023 paranymph, ‘the fnend of the bndegroom’ {John, ui 
- 2ft) from Gr Trapiitrjfwpio^^ ‘one ulio ndes hv the side (wa/xi) of 
the bndegroom [pvfiiploi) ti hen going to fetch the bride ’ , tins 
wond IS not to be confounded uatli 7rapapvp.(^s [^rapd, and 
‘bndo’), ‘a bndcsraaid,’ such as figures among the dramatis 
personal in ^Vn’^toph Achani Jeremy Tavlor, Sermons, incidcn- 
tTll> dc’^enbes the duties of the pamurvinph to l>c “ to sohcit the 
suit make the contract, and join the hands ” of the couple On 
the fultilmcnt of this last function alone could the bndcgropih 
HjKnk to the bride Tins is meant m the passage in S( 

Uo p 7 al>ovc referred to, “ the fnond of the bndegroom v 
lejoicctb greatU liecan^c of the bridegroom’s voice ” buch was 
the oflicc performed for Abraham bj Eliezcr, “the eldest sctaoint 
of his 1 in <ccunng a bndc for Is:iac* 

1021 Successor Tvdq xiv 20, “But Samson’s wife wtis 
giYtn to hiB CO np,anion, whom lie had nactl aa his fnend ’ (i c 
lua p'^'aminph’} 

I(>22 Kor both , the con^r ‘ no- had Iwlh thij * (Miad ’ 
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being potential as in I 101^) disalHed, ‘diBsohed^ for the pie 
fix see L 442, n 

1023 nuptials, ‘ nujptial bonds ’ Tlie pi fonn is on the 
analogy of Lat nnpttac^ Ei iroces, Ital nozzc^ and is not due 
merely io the pi * tlieir ’ 

102^, 1024 nor this last Had, the strictly grammatical 
order ^vould bo * nor had this last ’ 

102o Todd quotes Tasso, Amxxiia^ in 1 (mtt ) E tii, natumj 
negligente maestiu, porchfe solo ) oUe donne nel ^ olto e in quel di 
fuon I ponesti quanto in loi’o e di gentile, [ di mansueto o di cor* 
tese , e tutte 1 V altre parti obliasti ’ ” “ And thou, Natuie, care 
less artist, uherofore m the face and extenor alone of woman 
placest thou all that is gentle and mild and courteous m her, and 
lorgettest all the rest ’ ” (f a “ her mind ”) for that, ‘ because, ’ an 
ar^aisin, cf Shak Mach iv 3 185, For that I saw the tyrant’s 
powei a foot ” E was rich in forms compounded of ^ for ' to 
mean ‘because’ and ‘therefore,’ uhich were used mdifFcrently 
to mean either, e q ‘for than,’ ‘ for that,’ ‘ for thy,’ and in their 
fuller forms ‘for than the,’ ‘for that the,’ ‘for thy the ’ Thus ‘for 
that ’ fully expressed would be ‘ for this (or that) that,’ t e for 
this (or that) reason that’ (conj ) , cf Fr paice que 

1026 that, ‘ that therefore ’ , the sentence introduced by 
‘that’ is the correlative (denoting consequence) to the sentence 
mtroduced by ‘ for that’ above 

1027 for, ‘through,’ ‘by reason of’, cf the expression ‘for 
fear ’ (lest) judgment scant, cf Eur JJ^ppol 644, yvPT] ypibp^ 
Pfxixdg.y “Woman of shoit sense” S upply ‘_ was^leftlJ)eforo 
‘ scfvnt ’ 

1030 affect, ‘to lilve,’ ‘incline towards’, cf P L vi 421, 
“But uhat we more affect” , Bacon, Essays^ xiin “I take good- 
ness in this sense — the affecting of the weal of men, which is that 
the Grecians call philanthropia ” Qal u 17, “They zealously 
affect you, but not well ” (u here Wyclif has “ Thei lo^ en not you 
wcl”),Beau and FI T/iicna/ and Thtcd ii 1, ’tis pos 

sible I you can affect me that ha^ e leam’d to hate | where you 
should pay all love ” 

1031, 1032 Tliese hues make a rhymed couplet 

1033 The awkwardness of supplying the Ellipsis ‘ or lott not 
anytliivq long’ m the second clause, from Tiothxng in tlie first, is 
oh\ lated by taking ‘ nothing ’ toJ^jin. adverbs meaning ^Inotait 
all,’ and ‘ IqygJ to bejased absedutely , cf P L 1010, “ But 
Adoin^ until such^ounseThotElSg s\vay’d” , ix, 1039, “Nothmg 
loth”, 1 Kings, X. 21, “None were of silver, it was nothing 
accounted of ui tlie daj^ of Solomon” , Shak Cono! i b Tliey 
notliing doubt ” Similarly the substantive * nought ’ has passed 
into the more common adverb ‘not ’ Tasso illustiutes thi'isenti 
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ment by the metaphor of * lca\ es m antnmn ’ ; Or Fitr txi 15, 
“Ma costci piu ^olubllo cho fogba, ( c^uaiido V aufcunno h pifi 
pnva d’umore ] chc *1 frcddo \cnto gb nrbon bo spoclia | o le 
soflia dumnzi al sno furore/* “But sho more volatile than leaf, 
when breeze 1 Of autumn moat its natural moisture dnes, ( And 
strips the fluttering folmgo from tlie trees, 1 Which, bloun 
aliout, before its fiirj' lies ** , Sannazzaro, Ijy three most striking 
figures— A'c/ \ in “ Ne T onde solco, c no V arena semma | e *1 \ ago 
lento spera in rctc accogliere | cbi sue speran/e fonda in cor di 
fcmiin., “ He ploughs the \\a\cs, soavs m the sand, and liopes to 
gather the v ondering “uund m a net, who builds lus hope m the 
heart of woman ** 'Contrast the sentiment m the text with the 
familiar bne on constancy, “ Lo\e mo bttle, lo\e me long” (Hoy 
M ood’s Prox^rbSt Marlow c’s Jew of Malian Hemck’s Song 

1031-1037 Masson quotes from Doct and Disc, of Divorce^ 
^^Tho soberest and best goi erned men are least praeti^^ in these 
affairs , and who knows not that the bashful muteness of a nrgm 
may oft-times hide all the unlivcbness and natural sloth which 
is really unfit for com crsation ” Also see L, 210 

1035 An Alexandrine Besides the ob^uo^s metaphor, the 
allusion 18 to the Hebrew custom of %’irgma \ cibng themselves , 
thus Bobccca “took a veil, and colored herself” when sho met 
Isaac, her betrothed 

1036 demure, m the older sense of ‘modest,* "^sober*, from 
the Fr dc (bons) mmurs, ‘of good manners,’ So Spenser in do 
scribing the ^n^tnes of faith and hope in the sisters Fuleba and 
Speranza speaks of their “countenance demure and modest 
grace” [P Q n 10 12) The word afterwards degenerated into 
meaning “pretending modesty,” ns in Gray’s dcacnption of the 
cat, “ demurest of the tabby kind ” 

1037> 1038 thorn Intestine, * a source of internal domestic un- 
happmcBs’ , cf for the oxpr 2 Cor \ii 7, “There was giicii to 
me a thorn in the flesh ” within dofenivo atruB, ‘ too^near^ to 
him tn Ik; w artlcd off ’ The clo*^e and indissoluble ho of mamago 
makes him powerless to defend himself against this enemy ne 
metaphor is from fencing — a swordsman is helpless wlien lus 
adversaiy gels icithn An (fuarti defensive in the original Sense 
of ‘warding joff’ , cf the Latm expr defensor ticcis, ‘one who 
^rarda off death ’ , Sponsor, F Q ii 12, G3, “ Set ] With shady 
laurel trees, thence to defend 1 The Bunnt^ beames ” , n 3 32, 
“Himsolfo toFa\oanddnnngcr to defend” so Shakspere fre 
qucutly iv^cR the expr “which God defend,” in the eeiiPc of 
‘avert, ‘ forfend ’ {JhcJi IJI m 7 81, Much Ado, iv 2. 21) 

i>cmcrB Golden BooH contains the same idea ns the text “Tiici 

lint 1)0 iH l>een alwnics double ill, b 3 cau«e ihei bcarc armonr 
iJrfauMt to defend their own jwels, and armes ofTensne. to 
the gooilTnanors of other ’ 
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1039 dleavliig mischief, J^shaken-cTff ’ 

Cf Doct and Disc of Diiorce^i pref “ As yet tfie misinterpret- 
ing of some scripture, directed raamly againstihe abusers of the 
lai^ for dn orco given By Moses, hath changed the Blessing of 
matrimony not seldom mto a familiar and comhaBiting mischief” , 
the same idea is conveyed By the expr “ cleaving curse,” occur- 
rmg in the pamphlet, Of Reformation^ in Cf also Hesiod, 
ErQay 704, tJt’ 7^ ?}) t<l}BipLbv Trcp ^6imt dJft drep ^aXoO, 

An evil 'vnfeToasts her husband, stout hearted though he may be, 
without afire ” mischief, from Lat mmnsy ‘less,* cajmt, ‘head,’ 
lias a stronger meanmgm Milton than now , thus in P L n 141, 
it IS used of a proposed in\ asion of hea^ en By Satan , and m xi 
460, of Abel’s death A mistaken etymology, from Lat malm, 
‘ evil,* gave the word ‘bonechief ’ used By Chaucer and TreMsa 
os the continry of ‘ mischief ’ The allusion is to the shirt 
poisoned uath the Blood of the centaur Nessus, which was sent 
by De]anira to Hercules as a lo^ e charm, But which clings to his 
Body and eats mto his flesh his, ‘her husband’s,’ this smg 
antecedent is easily inferred from the pi ‘ men ’ (1 1034) A 
similar transition from tlie smg to the pi occurs in P L ix 
1183, “ Thus xt shall Befall ) Hun, who to worth in xoomtn over 
trusting, 1 Lets her will rule.” 

1040 Todd refers to Ehir Orest 606, del Twat/ces rat? 

fup^opat? 1 ?0i/£rar drSpwp ri Z\xmr)f<^ep 0 Vy “Women ever 
stand m the way of men’s destmy on the side mclming to un- 
happmess ” 

1041 awry , ! astray,* m a moral sense , for this comparatively 
rare use of the word cf Bp Hall (m Bichardson), “ To draw the 
weak smner awry”, Fairfax’s Tasso, “Misled this knight 
awry ” This and the next Ime form a rhymed couplet 

1043 which ruin ends , m prose, though we may speak of 
‘rum endmg a career,’ we should rather say of ‘deeds* that 
‘ they end in rmru’ " 

1044 pilots m order to distinguish this word from ‘steers 
mate ’ m the next Ime, it may be token to mean ‘ master of a 
ship,’ os m P L 1 204, “Tlie plot of some small night founder’d 
skitF ” ‘ Pilot ’ is from Dutch pxfm, ‘ to sound water,’ bt ‘ until 
a pole’ (pijl, Eng ‘pile’), and loot, ‘lead’, so that ‘pilot’ 
origmally meant ‘ soundmg lead or Ime,’ and hence the person 
using it, * the leadsman ’ For a similar metonymy cf ‘ Bow ’ 
and ‘ stroke ’ for men pulling the bow and stroke oars 
needs must wreck, ‘_cannot avoid wrecking^Ai^we^jf^^ heing 
pecked ’ For this passi^^se, tiiic>ugli aiTinLfliri^dm refleMve 
form understood, ci P P u 228, “Bocks whereon greatest 
men have oftest wrecked ” ‘Wreck’ (from A S mrccan, ‘to drive,’ 
whence the \B ‘to wreak (vengeance) * and the subst ‘wrack,’ 

‘ sea weeds dnven ashore ’) is lit ‘ what is driven ashore ’ , and. 
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hcticc, nn> 1 mtl of bronkinq up or tlentructiou (c g m the evpr 
‘ nek null nnn *) Tlio verb fccuis to ha\ c been used oul^ hnee 
bv Milton m his |victr\ , it docs not occur in the English Bible, 
n-Jicre, lu'^tcnd, a ^hip IS to l>o ‘broken’ (2 CAj-on xx 'll) 

lOl’i fiteers-mate , tbo inasc ‘stemnmu’ nould be out of 
plico hoi’c 

lOiO of, ‘b> ’ Supph ‘ IS be ’ {cxclaiuator} ) nfter ‘ Heaven ’ 
Cf Fur G02, 7 a/tov o' wroit /xb c? KaOccrB^aiv Ppordi, ^axdp ot 
aiu.p “Happy his life, to uhoni mamago is well accorded ^ 

1047 Cf Proi x\M 10, “WTio can find a Am tuous woman ^ 
For her price is far abo\ c rnbxcs ’ , mi 4, “ A ni tuous n oiunn 
IS n crown to her huslwlid”, Eur Ipli n? Aid lloS, 1102 
cipLnap^ipT}<Tcif wr dficpLTrros ywi} trrdrio^ 5^^ avopi 

\afinr [ 5aaapra tfAai par oi (TTrarts ')iTa7K^ “ Tliou 

shalt th}"sclf attest < How irreproachable a mfo I n as, A n ife 
like tins ) Is a rare pn/o , tlic irorthless are not rare 

104S, ‘That hannonircs with him in domestic goodness’ 
combines, ‘ unites, agrees, is in Imnnonj nitb ’ good, bj 
aiallagc n/lj foi noun 

lOoO 1052 In these lines ‘Mrtuc’ is assigned a biglidr place 
than ‘ domestic goodness ’ Tlic latter consists in inakmg home 
bappj under the common ciicumstanccs of c\cr\ daj life tbo 
former is called into action at the great crises df life, when this 
linppinc^s i'^ threatened hj some extraordmarj danger, some 
formidahlo temptation — for instance, those to %\hich Helilah so 
01 * 111 } succumbed 

1050 opposition, kp ‘ to its exercise * 

1051 remove, ‘from its path,’ ‘ overcome ’ 

1052 acceptable, Latin accent above, i ^ ‘ m the sight of God ’ 
lOGO Tlircc naira of rhjTucs mn through those lines 

Tlic bno3 contain tlio statement of Milton’s opinion of the 
infcnouta and subjection of women This opinion is also stated 
in P L X H9 1 10 w here it is put into the mouth of the 
“So\ran Pre*?enco’ himself God set thee above her and 
her Gifts 1 \Vere sucli as under government well seem’d 1 Unsccml} 
to laar rule ’ ) Tlie Scripture ground for tins :s, among othei^i, 
FpltL^ ^ 22, 2.'!, “Vjivcs submit joursches unto axmr own 

bunUMids as unto the T-onl , for the husband is the head of the 
wnfe ’ OL Menander, Fjwfm 'i ocifrcpcTa rjji' iraiira ffc? | 

T?,r o i, ^fitc tnv Tu^r to* Mp txei>' 1 v o’ otxfa tt y Tiirra 

’trpbrni'^i VTr, ] o>a. f;rr<v rotrer*’ ovf cTAXera, “A Wife onght 
topi\\ the second pvaH, and the husband ought to toko the lead 
lu ctf rvthing The honsc in wlucli the wife has taken the lead, 
lias \ wr gout to min ’ 

Us female One would like to lx? sure that MiHnn 
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not use this unpleasant expression on purpose Gave ^ In due 
awe ^Gave^ is a terhm prae{pian8 the full constr being 
'Gaie to keep) her in due aue * See 1 020, m 

105G Tiio constr is ‘nor (/ave to him (permission) to part /o) 
an hour from, * etc In prose instead of ‘ nor gave * *u o shoidd 
o^ect ^ and /orlad* — the negation being transferred to the 
verb ^ 

1057 Smile she, ^whether she smile * lour, also spelt ‘ lower ’ , 
it IS a variant of * leei ’ , but tlm mean mgs"" of the tivo orAa arc 
differentiated — ‘leer’ being to ‘glance sbly,’ ‘lour’ ‘to gl^ce 
fi^^ingly ^ No connection with ad] ‘low ’and its den\afivo 
‘ lou er ’ 

1058 confusion, ‘ruin’, see L 471, n 

1059 sTTTayed, ‘nded’, used absolutely in the active m P L 
X 375, “ There let lum victoi sway ” 

1060 dismayed, ‘paralyzed,’ ‘ rendered powerless ’ (from AS 
and 0 H G maqan, ‘to ha^e power,’ ‘ to be able,’ whence Eng 
‘may,’ ‘might’) The word is used m this strong sense by 
Spensei, F Q 10 18, “ When the bold Centaures made that 
bloudy fray ] With the fierce Lapithes, which did them dis 
may ” 

1061-1064. These hues aie an example of the sitcheyinutha of 
the Greek drama, x c cairying on the dialogue in single hnes — a 
line to each mterlocutor, sed 11 1061, 2, 1571, 2 

1061 But had we We should now say, either “But we had 
best retire,” or “But had we not best retno?” Johnson finds 
fault vuth this play upon the woid ‘storm,’ as out of place 
But it seems obvious that the Chorus had m mind their metaphor 
of the ship sailing undci fair w eather, used of Dohlah, and they 
wish to contiixst to this the stonn of Harapha’s approach 

1062, contracted, in the Lat sense of ‘ brought together,’ 
‘gathered’ (con, ‘together,’ tmlio^ ‘to draw’) we similarly 
speak m Saxon Engli^ of a ‘ storm gatheiing ’ 

1064 riddling days, ‘those days in which I could feel a 
pleasure m proposing and answermg iiddles ’ Samson utters 
this m a tone of fretful unpatiencc Setting riddles was a 
common “parlor amusement” among Orientals at tlicir social 
gatherings (Elitto, hncycl ) It is so atilL 

lOGG honeyed words In answer to Johnson’s strange objec 
tion to this expression, Todd quotes, among others, from 
Wither’s Fidelia^ “bis homed words,” and Tasso’s JrtwUay 
“ molate parole ” The Classics, too, are full of this and similai 
cxpi essiODS r cf Horn Od xviu 283 jigiXlxIois MeaaL , Moschns 
Idyll m “ A ^ oico like honey ” , Theogms, E7ep 8C5 

yXthacry ok rd fielXtx^oy alky iTckarWi “ Let honeyed w ords be er 
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Harapha and Jus god^ Dagon Haravhah ready refoi t as that all 
that Samson*^ God has done fo7 hwi ha^hcen to bring him to hts 
present miserable condition There is something most touching m 
Samson^s reply for xthde he submits meelly to this taunt as far as 
lit liim^If IS concerned y he displaij^y %n (he nnd^t of hts misenesy an * 
unabated ardour of zeal for the glory of hts God, and challenges 
JJaixipha a fourth time 

1076 diance, ‘lot/ ‘^hat has befallen thee/ in the Latin 
sense of caszfs (from cado, ' to fall/ ‘ to happen *) 

1077 these, pointing to the Chorus it, ‘thy chance,* Hara-. 
-pha ■^Tshes, or pretends to Tnsh, that Samson w as not blind, and } 
jnad not lost his former strength, so that he might haA c been able' 
j^to fight him on equal terms 

lOSO Og-; king of Basan, a\ho attempted to oppose the passage 
of the Israelites through his temtoncs [Dent in 11) Anak, 
see L 52S, n Emims ^is was the name given by the Moabites 
to a race of giants that dwelt on the eastern borders of Canaan , 
they w ere “ a people great and man^ , and tall as the Anakiras/* 
DenU n 10 

^ lOSl Klriatliaim , an old town east of the Jordan, called, 
when in the possession of the Moabites, ShaAeh (‘the plain of*) 
Kinatbaim, Qeu xiv 5 

1081, 10S2 Thou knew’st art known. The same silly vaunt 
IS uttered by Satan, P L w S3, “ Not to know me argues your 
sehes unknoAMi ” Haiupba disparagingly savs that Samson’s 
name was obscure (“if thou at all art known ”), aud then con 
tradicts himself immediately aftenvards (“Much haio I heard/* 
etc ) 

10S5 on the place, we should now say *-at the place’ or 
change the evpi cssion into ‘ on the spot w^here those encoimters 
took place ’ 

10S7 camp, ‘the open field betA\een two hostile armies (fiom 
Lat ca 7«piz 9, field’) such a fight ‘m camp’ took place be- 
tween David and Gobntb (1 Sam n ), and between the “twelve 
young men ” of Abnei and the twel\ c of Joab (2 Sam n 14) 
The Greeks lind its cqunalent in then povofiaxla (hldt v 1) 
Such contests were meant to decide the point in ibsputc between 
the two armies They may have been fought at permanent 
encampments hko the ‘camp of Dan’ (Judges, xiu 25), or m 
teinporiTy camps such as that pitched by the Phibstmes m Judah 
[Juaqes, XA 9) Probably Harapha had m Ins mmd this latter 
‘camp,’ before Ailiich took place the slaughtci of the 1000 Phihs 
tines, Avhich disaster his vanity makes him think he might 
retnoAC (see 1 1095 ) listed Acnclosed space* (Fr 

champ dos , such as Samson propbsS^ m 1 1117) for a~ducl be- 
tween warriors fighting for tlicir oa\ti glory, and not as cliompiona 
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of n\Til armies, ns ^licn they fonglit ‘in camp ’ Sec L 4(11^ n 
Milton ilcnves his idea from mediaoeal chivalry, 'until its * lists 
of tournay,’ ami its Hu's of the dncUo See L ]22{>, n Tlicro 
Avas notlung of this, as far as I am able to ascertain, among the 
Hebrews 

loss noise, * report’ Harapba uses the word slightingly of 
Samson’s fame 

10S9 mirveylfjt e. ‘survey aiicf ascertain if % x&^xmprnegiiam^ 
see L 920 n 

1091 were, ‘would be’ taste, ‘make tnal of,’ ‘have practical 
expcnencc of,* through a fight, cf PR in 191, ‘‘Have found 
him, ^^o^v <1 hun, tasted lam ” 

1092 single, ‘saigle out,' ‘challenge to a single fights cf 
Shak 3 Hennj VI u* 4 1, “ Now, Clifford, I ha\e single^ tlice 
alone ” 

1093 G3rve9, ‘iettera’ , sec 1 1235 Cf Shak* 1 Iltnry IV n* 
2 44, “March unde betwixt the legs, as if they had gyves on ’ 
Tancredand Otwxinda^ r 1, “The noble county Palnnn, that 
there lay chain’d in gyves ” (whore see note in I>od 8 le 3 , a 218) 
The u IS almost alu a^'3 used m tlie pi It occurs as such ai 
Layamon’s Brut (1205) pi-obably for the first time, and borrowetl 
from the Welsh so m Pi^r< Plowman^ “ And schal ne^ ci g}"^os 
the (thee) grci c ” In the Monk of hvtdiaiti ( 14C9) tliCTi ord occurs 
m the rare form of the sing (q}^ic) 

1096 'Wish, ‘ u ish for ' 

1097 thrown, 'thrown awat,’ as ‘unclean’ things like dead 
bodies n ould be, 

109S So had, ‘tlius would ha^c ’ 

1099 Palestine, i e ‘Phihstia,’ the land of the Philistines, see 
I Ul, m 

1 102. mortal duel, ‘ the IisUd field ’ of 1 I0S7, see L 1 175> and 
line 1220, n Milton commits a still bolder anachronism^ when 
he uses the uord m connection Avith the Son of God in his con 
test \\ it h Satin PR i 174, “Now entering Ilis great duel’ , 
so Drajiou m his David and Gohafh makes the latter to be 
“ cxpci t in all to duels that belong '* 

1105 In thy hand, ‘ m thj power ’ , not to bo confounded uilh 
‘fo th 3 band,’ which would mean * ready for thcc ’ 

1107 Another little Eunpidenn trait, sec L 123, n Note 
also the coajse pci^nnhty of this remark, and of those in 11 1130 
and 11C7 Plic consir of the luio is faulty , the word ‘need’ 
being a substantne when taken with ‘hast,’ but a \ orb w hen 
taKcu w ith ‘wnwmng’ the two constructions thus confomidcd 
^ andff* need (t c, “would at need) mucli wwslung/ and 
(2) ihon hast need of much w-islung * Cf Comuji, 394, “But 
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Beiiuty had need the guard of Dragon to save her blossom ’* > 
Shak Much Ado, n 1 318, ‘‘What need thfe bridge much 
broader than the flood ? See Abbott, § 297 

1109 assassinated, ‘ secretly betrayed * , cf Doct and Disc of 
Divorce, i 12, “As for the custom that some parents and guard 
ions have of forcing mamages, it Avill bo better to say nothing of 
such a savage inhumanity, but only thus, that the lav^ v^hich 
- gives not all freedom of divorce to any creature endued '^vitli 
reason, so assassmated, is next in cruelty ” Tlie subst similarty 
has the idea of ‘ secret action,' not necessarily ‘ of minder' m P 
L XL 219, “The Syrian king, who to mrpnze \ One man, assassm 
like, had levied war | — liar unvrodaxvied ” The history of the 
word IS given by Bracket — “Assassm is the name of a well 
known sect m 3Palestme which flourished in the 13th century 
— the Haschtschen (drinkers of hascJttsch, an mtoxicatmg drink, 
a decoction of hemp) The Scheik Haschischin, known by tlie 
name of the Old ^lan of the Mountam, roused his followers* 
spirit by help of this dnnk, and sent them to stab his enennes, 
especially the leadmg Crusaders ” See the details of his proce 
dure desenbed in Marco Polo’s Tiatds (Yule, i 132, sq ) The 
word is restricted by the Erench authoi JomviHe [Life of St 
Louts, circ 1310) to mean a member of this sect In English it 
is used by Dan Michel (Ayenhte of Iincyt, 1340) vnth reference 
to the unphcit ohedience of a servant to his master, -without any 
suggestion of murder , and so in modem French and Italian the^ 
word has the sigmfi cation (hke that of the text) of a secret^ 
attack not necessarily followed by murder 

1112 with, ‘ul’ * chamber-ambuBhes, xiu 8, “Now 
there were men lying m wait abidmg -with her m -fcho chamber ” 

1113 Close banded, ‘strictly leagued' (like ‘ossassms’) 

1116 shtftSj ‘ evasions ' , the A S sqiftan means ‘ to di\udo * 
(cognate -with Semf^^eideT?, Eng * shear ') It is only m ME , 
as m the Onmilum (1206) and m Qenesia and Exodus (1230) that 
the Scandinavian meanmg of ‘ to change ’ m a neutral sense 
first occurs This meanmg is still slio-wn m ‘shift,’ ‘a 
change of hnen ' In the text the snbat has a bad sense m 
Comus (273, “Extreme sluft | How to regom my 8e^e^’d com 
pany ”) it is used in a good sense 

1117, 1118 sight rather flight This kmd of a jingle on 
words ('paronomasia) is imitateaby Mlton from Hebrew usage , 
Keightley quotes passages m illustration from the Hebrew Scrip 
tures, and says it is of teequent occurrence m Isaiah , sec I 1278 
flight Samson mth contemptuous sarcasm says that the norro-a 
enclosure -will prevent Harapha from havmg the advantage of 
runnmg away from limL 

1120 brigandlne, ‘ scale armour,' ‘ coat of mail * , cf Jer xha 
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4, “Put on tho hngandmcs Tho-'w’otd occurs m tho form of 
huganlaxlb in Grmcr, Covif Am , and of hrgqajidcrs (^set ^ntli 
gjlfc najlo*) mPa'bj'itfs Ohwudc, Lit it meins ^armour worn 
by li^ht troops or hriqanfh^ (from It hnga, ‘Btnfo/ m hence Eng 
‘bngiclc’) but the ivord * brigand^ nc^t came to Lo applied to 
robber '=5 and then to pirates, Avhenco ‘bngandme* (in Fairfax’s 
Gjrlfreq of UonJoqnc) and * brirantme ’ (in Holland's Plittarrk) 
Lame to mean a light piritc snip , afterwards contracted into 
hnq habergeon, dim of haifhcrl^ ‘armour for the neck’ (froniO 
H G hah, ‘neck/ and hernen, ‘to protect') The ord is used by 
Chaucer m tlic i?i7nco/*^jr fhopai , it occurs as ‘Imburjon' in 
his contcinponrj^ John of Trcinsa, and as ‘ habnnon ' in \VjcIif 

1121 VanVbrace, ‘armour for the fore arm ' (Fr nixinf-hms 
from Lat ah^ ante, aud hracimim, ‘arm’) The word occurs m 
Shak Tr andCr i ^ 207 greaves, ‘armour for the legs ' 0 Pr 
grille j cf 1 Sam xvii C, “And he had greaves of brass upon his 
legs” gauntlet, ‘iron glo\cs/ dun fiom Fr ganf, ‘glove,’ 

1122 weaver’s beam This was the description given of 
Goliath's Bpear, 1 Sam xvu, 7, “And the stafT of his spear was 
like a wcai cr s beam ” Eeven-ttmea-folded, ‘jnadg of seycn folds’ 
(of metal or leather) So was the shield of Tiimus 

927, “Clipei cxtrcnios scptemplicis orbes,” “Both the outer 
folds of hi5 ac\ en fold shield and of A]ax (0\nd, ATef \u 2, 
“ Clipoi donumis scptemplicis/’ “ Loi*d of the soi en fold shield ” > 
Horn 27 Ml 222, troAfot al6\ov ^jrraj35ctor, “So\ enfold shield of 
1 aned workmanship ”) 

1123 oaken staff. So DiMd “took his staff in lua hand/’ 
uhen lie wont to moot Gobath (1 Sam xvii 40) In using tho 
epithet ‘oaken/ Milton was thinking perhaps of tho British 
oak the -‘oak’ of Scripture is a different tree, 'which is men 
tioncd frequently for its sliado, but only once for its strength 

{^IWIOS, 31 0) 

1124 raise eucli outcries, ‘knock so rudely ’ elatter*(l Iron, 
‘armour clattering under Samson’s blows’, termination cd foi 
•vtg, seel 119, n The possno form ma> be preserved m the 
rendering ‘ Iiattercd * 


112o 'withhold from, ‘prevent from getting at, ’ 

1132, 1133 BpellB, ‘mngic incantation’, from A S j^pcl, ‘stoiy/ 
* narratuc {^\ lienee ‘ gospel * ‘ god ppel’ ) , used at first in a good 
in the Oj ( 1207), “And spcllcsi hemm ” (picaLh-i 
cHt to them) Oirl and ytqhUnqaJc, “ tlusso spollc ” (atorv ) , but 

of ‘magic’ luGo'wcr’a Con/ Amna/is 
i .1 1ft fitim the same root, and means lit 

u* letters, but was earl\ confounded in meaning ovitli 
eT ''''I' the letters with a or splinter of ^oo<l ’ 

But spell, a turn, m the expression * a ejicll of work/ 18 from 
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a clzfferont root black encliantmeiits , cf the expr ^ black art ^ 
The epithet * black ^ in such connections means ' 'working evil * , 
thus a 'black witoh^ was one that woiked mischief (Hauiweli) , 
so ‘black Macbeth/ ‘black and midnight hags/ m Shakspere, 
In M E and in 0 Fr the same association ot ideas led to the 
spelling ‘nigromancy^ (‘black ^divination’) occurring m the 
liomance of Alexander and P^ers Ploicmaiiy and as late os 
Berners’ Fi'oissarl and Hobnshed’s Ck7onide, instead of the pro 
per spelling ‘necromancy ’ (‘ dmnation of the dead ’) 

1134 Armed charmed, see L 1117, n strong, predicative 

and prolephCf ‘ so that thou becamest strong ’ There occurs 
another nnacJirontsm here m the allusion, pointed out by Todd, 
“to the oath taken -before the judges of the combat by the 
champions — ‘ I do swear that I have not upon me, nor on any of 
the arms I shall nsej words^ charms, or to which I 

tmst for help to congnei my enemy, but that I do only ii list tn 
Gody in my nghtj and m the stiength of my body Cockbum, 
History of Duels “ Milton's Hara^a is as much a Gothick giant 
as any in Amadis of Gaul ** There is a similar reference to this 
oath m the Dumb Knighty i 1, where Dodsley quotes to the 
some effect from Segar, 07^ Honor which, .antecede njLljstoDgth/ 
implied in the adj ‘ strong ' 

1135 chafed, ‘angry’ , contracted through Fr chauffer, from 
Lat calffaccre , used in its hteral sense of ‘ to warm * in Shak 
2 Hcni If VI iin 2 141, “Fam woxdd I go to chafe lus paly lips 
with twenty thousand kisses ” ruffled porcupines cf Shak 
Hamid, n 6 20, “ And each particular hair stand on end, ( Like 
qniUs upon the fretful porpentine ** 

1139 forbidden arts, the Jews were forbidden to consult 
wizards and famihar spints under penalty of death, Lev xx 6 , 
and such practices are branded as abominations. Dent xiuii 9 

1140 Living God, an expression YCr> frequent in Scripture, 
eg I Txm iv 10, “TTe trust m the Inung God", seel 1134, n 

1143 while I preserved, ‘ as long as I should preserve ’ , cf 
Sliak Temp lu 2 120, “But whue thou hvest, keep a good 
tongue m thy head. " 

1146 Invocate, ‘invoke’, so ‘ mvocated/ 1 575 Tins un 
usual form occurs in Shak Rich III i 2 8, “I imocate thy 
ghost" , and in Drayton's Polyolbxon as an lnt^ansltl^ e, “Some 
call on heaven, some invocate on helL" 

1147 spread before him, ‘lay the case before him in prayer’ , 
cf 2 Kings y xix 14, “ And Hezekiah went up into the house of 
the Lord arid spread it (Sennachenb's letter) before the Lord " 

1161 Avow, ‘solemnly declare’, Fr atoner (from Lat 
^o{«7n, ‘ a vow/ ‘ wish ’) , a different word from ‘ avouch,’ winch 
IS the word ‘ vouch ’ (Lat voco, ‘ to call ’) mth the otiose prefix 
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‘a * on the nnnlpgy ot "n'vow ^ chanengro, 'defy*, in P i? 
i\ 2G0, in the older sense of ^ claim’ (‘'Whose poem Phoebus 
challeng’d for his oim ”) The use of the \vor<l in this sense 
oconrs ns far Inck as Robert of Glon (129S, "To calnn^ by 
r\ ghto the kynedom’ ) A still older itieanmg, ' to accuse ’ (Lat 
miimmari, 'to slander’), occurs in the Ancun Ih^clc (1210, 
"Hwar of kalengcs tu me”) ami sum^es do^m to Wyclif (i 
Pft^r^ un 15, " iliat thei ben confoundid, wlncho cholcngen 
falsly yonre good comcrsacionn in Cnsfc”) 

1152 1155 Prof ^las^^ou (Zl^jl* of MtKon^ vn C7C) sees m this 
challenge an allusion to ^Iilton s longing for another Saltnasms to 
fight against, 

1153 the utmost see L 4S4, n godhead , cf ' deity/ 1 464 

1157, 115S Milton hero uses tno common Scnptnral expres 

sions Exod xxx. 33, "(He) shall even be cut off from his 
people ’ , 2 Kiutj$, \xi 14, " And deliver them into the hands of 
their enemies ” 

1161 common prison , see 1 6, n 

1162. asses , see 1 37, n. Dunster thought the reference here 
was to Apuleins’s ass, some of 'vrhose expcncnccs ycrc undergone 
in a pistrmum, or pounding milL It is nob likely that Tvitli a 
Scriptural allusion ready at hand, Milton \rould ha\e gone to 
the Golden for one comrades, accented as in Pr {camai ndt) 
and Sp [camarada) 

1164 boUwerona, 'strong,’ 'indicating strength % cf 'rohus 
tiona/ 1 569, and Doct and /Ji<c of JJnorcc (Addr to Pail ), 
" Yet God forbid that truth should be truth, because thci Irnxc 
a hoiatcrouB conceit of some pretences m the nnter ” Tlio word 
had no ‘r’ in its original form, cf AVyclif, il/a/i ix 10, “Kb man 
putteth a clout of bu7/^foitt clothe into an cldc clothing’ (‘strong/ 
‘ncxv/inGr d/va^^or, ' unbleached ’), Chancer, 7n/e, 

"I am a boLstous man, right thus I Ea\ ” {‘outspoken’) , Bunbar, 
fhe Thrt^^d and ih^ Ro^'s (1503), “ And lat no hoxvgle xnth his bus* 
teoas horms” (‘strong’) Tlic ‘ r ’ is inserted in thclhble of 1551, 
in d of Sd XL 10, " l>oistcrous k\ngo” (‘severe’), and in 
Surrev’s Tir^d (1553), " Poistcrous ’uondc,” xvhich expr also 
occurs lu Mail xiv 30 (Gr arxypM) In all these examples, 
as m the text, the modem bad sense attacbing to the nord is 
absent 

1167 hOThCT^s razor , pee 1 1107, n Euhducd, there is a coarse 
double meaning here 'huIhIuc thee xnth a razor/ i v ‘shnxe ofi 
ihy Inir xrith li ’ 

*/^^y countiymcn ’ Samson is too proud cxen to 
notice Ilaraphas indigmtios pcrsonallj, and to say "from ih^c ’ 

11 j 2 car ^ Milton again uses the graphic language of 
«;cnpiurc, fry /V xxxix U, -'Cue ear to my cn, 0 Lord”* 
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XYiL 1, “Give ear to my prayers, 0 Lord*’, Geii vi 8, “Eotmd 
grace in the e> e of the Lord ” 

1175 mortal fight ^ see L'“1102^ ru 

1178 1267 Having exhausted his sioH of vituperation upon 
* Samson^ s j>eraonal appearance^ HarapJia noxo proceeds to attacl 
hts rJiaincter Be caUa him a viurdcrerfar^voUer^ and a robber^ 
and refers to events vi hxs career in support of his allegation 
Samson^ inJioliad falen no notice of the hitupci'atxon, w stunq to the^ 
quicL the moment hts character is molipned He, one hg one,^ 
eagerly dears it font the three charges brought against it by ^ 
Harapha, and concludes xmth another challenge, xchirh the Phtlis 
tine again declines It illustrates how caiefnlly Milton attends to 
the ajypropinatcness of the sentiine:nts of hxs characters, that while 
Harapha has hithc) to declined Samson^s challenges fen the tmpu 
dent reason that he is blind and filthy, he now declines it on the 
tnsolait ground that he is a convict This is too much for Samson , 
he bursts forth, calls Harapha a boaster and coward to hxs face, 
and, seeing he is unworthy to he challenged to honourable fight, 
threatens unctremoniously to sfnLe him icith the hare hand 
Harapha departs, muttering something that is an important ItnL 
in the chain of the action The Chorus is full of ominous f me- 
hodings as to the consequences of his malice, hut hy a skilful 
dramatic contrast, Samson is jnrfectJy unconcerned — death, the 
worst thing hs enemies can wfiicf, is the best he can dcsiie, and Ins 
death will tnvohc the death of his enemies 

1178 Fair hononr, ironical *fair indeed is the honoxu 
God, dative, supply ‘ to ’ 

1181 Tongue-doughty^- ‘ Tvhose courage lies^ m-^ords not 
decdsj^ ’Bf Beau and FI The Little French Lawyci, v 1, 
“Tongue valiant ” , jEsch Again 1^10, 6pa<n.i<rroyo^ , so Sept c 
Theb bOS, Soph Ajax, 1142, 6pa<nrs doughty, fiom 

AS duqan, ‘to avail,* ‘be vorth,’ ^vhence dugtig, ‘excellent’ 
dugidh, ‘excellence’, Prov Eng ‘doiv,’ ‘to bo worth,’ 
and tbc modern ‘do’ in the expr ‘bow do yon do/” *tbis will 
do ’ This word 1ms run througu a history tlie re^ erse of that of 
the word ‘ nrtne,’ inasmuch as from its earber meaning of ‘ ex- 
cellent’ (cf Piers Plow “And al that Marc hath jnnad, Matlm, 
Johan, and Lncas j Of thyne donhtieste dedes, don on our secte ”) 
it passed into its present one of * valiant ’ 

1181 prove me these, ‘ prove me to he tliese ’ {‘ to he such ’) 

1182* Judges, xm. 1, “And the Lord dell^e^ed them (the 
cluldren of Israel) into the hand of the Philistmes forty years ” , 
sec 1 251 

1183 they toot thee , sec U 253 sq 

1184 leagne-hreakor The league referred to was a cessation 
of mutual hostilities, and m particular an ahstmence on the part 
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of the Pniliirtinea from hostile nids (sool 257), on condition that 
the Israeli tos paid a tribute {Jc^phvc, v S S) 

llSo IISS. Judges xir 19, ** And the spirit of the Lord enme 
upon hrm, and he -vrent down to Aslikclon, and slew thirty men 
ot them end took their 'tpoiL and gave change of garments unto 
them which expounded the nddlc ” The nddle la that men- 
tion^ m 1 101 G, and the 'change of garments’ ^^lS the stakes 
agreed upon 

11^ powers, ‘forces’ , nsed ogam in this concrete senso in 
I 251 

1191 The constr here is harsh, whether we understand, a 
z^urpna — ‘ did no violence to others nor took tl y 

or take 'spoil’ as a verb— so that 'did' is, first, -a principal and, 
then, an auxiliary \crb — ‘did no \iolcnce nor did spoil ’ 

1102 Among, ' from among ’ 

119*1 argued, sec L 514, n 

1195 politician, * cra^t>,’ ‘intngmng ’ 3^Ixlton often uses this 
word and its comates in a bad sense cf P U iin '^l, “And in 
mv ear ] Vented much pobcj ” ib 400, “Or to need [ Thv pobtic 
maxims” (both referring to Satan), Urjorm xn Etiq^and^ “Aphor 
ismers and pohticasters stand hankering and pohtmng ’ , Shok 
T xrf^flh A" ui 2 >4 “I had as hef be a Browniat as a politician” , 
1 JT^'nry IV i 3 24, “ Tims \rlc politician Bohnghroko”, Sir T 
Browne, L*Hcr (o a jTnead, 47, ‘ Tlie pohtick nature of vice,’ 

llOG. bridal friends, ‘ fnends in\dte<l to tlie^ marnage fcosL’ 
bridak The term, cd has been mistaken in this word for tbe 
adj term (as m ‘mortal,’ Lat -o^is) It is demed from A.S 
Iryd ‘ bnde,’ and cahiy ‘ale,’ and onginallv meant ‘a mamage 
feast’, used in this sense m Picr^ Ploic ii. 43, “To morwe worth 
^^nadc the Tna\ denes bmvdalc ” , and I\ ycbf, LiiLCt xiv S, 
“ UTianne thou art bodun to bndalis sittc not at the mete in the 
first place.” The w ord afterwnrds beeanio so w ell recogmzcd as 
an adj that Ben Jonson formed a new sabst ‘bndaltcc' from it 
In modem F ngli^h the expr ‘ bndal feast * is a tautology, and 
' bndal-cnkc’ is less correct than the older ‘bnde cake ’ 

1197 await me ‘ watch me,’ ‘ he in wait for me,’ This is the 
literal meaning of the w*ord, which is from 0 Fr whence 

aho Mo<k Fr gxiatcry ‘ to be on the watch for,’ cF Pi^rs Plow ii 
1S4, “I bvdde thee awayte hem well, let none of hem escape” j 
Oianccr, Frmx Th/e, “llic lyonn s^t in his awa^si: alwav j To 
Men the innocent if th-it he" may” , Acl<, ix. 24* “But their 
b ^ nown to Said ” thirty spies, sec I 3SG, n. 

IW cruel dcat^ xii 15, “They said unto Sam 

I ^nfe, entice th\ Imsband, that he moj Soclnro unto us the 
^ tiuolc liA 7(Y cuni and tb\ father’s house with fire ’ 
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1199 secret^ i e. the inadent on 'svhich the nddle was based 
JndqcSi "a\ S, 9, ** And behold there \vas a swarm of bees and 
honey m the earcase of the lion (slam by Samson, L 128), ‘‘and 
he took thereof in hia hand, and went on eating and came to his 
father and mother, and he gave them, and they did eat , hut he 
told not (hem that he had taken the honey out of the carcase of 
the lion ” Samson’s object in keeping the mcident a secret was 
tliat to Jews, and especially to a Nazante, contact with a dead 
liody was defilement Josephns omits all mention of the circum 
stance of Samson catmg the honey himself , no doubt from this 
consideration 

1201 set on, ‘ determmed on ’ 

1202 chanced, ‘chanced upon,’ ‘met by accident ’ (FromLat 
cado ‘ to fall ’ cf tlie expi ‘ fall m with a person ’) 

1203 used hostility, ec ‘ on them (as on iny enemies) ’ 

1204 mynnderminerB, ‘secret plotters against me ’ Cf Shak 
AIV*; Wdl^j \ 131, “ Bless out poor larginity from imdermmers 
and blowers up ” In their coin, t e ‘with apparel taken from their 
own coiintrjarien ’ , see L 1184, n (the meaning is not ‘repay 
their undermining with undermining’) 

1205 My nation, ‘ Foa say my nation ’ , see L 782, n 

1206 force of conquest, ‘power acquired through the sword.’ 

1207 Ifl well ejected, ‘ is rightly dri\eu out,’ ‘ there is nothmg 
UTong m ejecting ’ 

1203 private person , this can have either of ts\ o allied mean 
mgs , (I) a pei-son not acting m any pubhc capacity, holdmg, as 
it were, no commission from the go\ernment of Israel (cf 1 1212, 
and Shak Jiemy V iv 1 255, “ What ha^o kmgs that privates 
haa'e not too’”) or (2) an obscure person, Samson thus replying 
to Harapha’s insmuatioii ml 10S2 , cf Bean and FI , Wtje fo) a 
Month, 11 2, “The poor slave that lies private lias hisbberty | As 
ampl> as his master m that tomb ” 

1210 Sln^e, ‘m my smglo person, unsupported by my country- 
men ’ 

'1211 I was, ‘ I reply I was ’ private, adj for subst , like Lat 
primtu3y ‘one possessmg no political authority’ raised, a 
common Scrmtural ovpr , e.g Jitdgeji, lu 9, “ The Lord raised a 
deliverer to Israel ” There is a zeugma m the woid — * aidoxced 
- mth strength, and sent forth with a command/ ? e. ‘vested with 
authonty,’ ‘commissioned.’ 

1214. sent, emphatic, ‘destmed,’ ‘heavensent.’ 

1215 for nought cither (1) ‘as a person of no consequence/ 
‘ as a nobody,’ or (2) ‘ for no consideration/ ‘ wantonly ’ 

1218 had, n ould hav e my Imown offence, * n hich, therefore, 
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) on cannot jniiore * Hanpha had tned to imorc the true cause 
of Sainson'B fall, by insinuating that it mos duo to the superior 
might of Dagon and the Philistines 

1220 shifts, uom nhsol.scol 1136, u appellant, ‘challenger/ 
a term Wrroued from the mcdn}\nl duello, and tbcroforc nn 
n )/«/'?< ro;/ 1 ’Wi , cf Rhak ^ Henry VI ii ?l 49, “This is the daj 
appointed for the comhat, j And ready arc the appellant and dc 
fendant Fabjun, dcscnbing a pund toumaTnont between 
‘ccrtc^Ti gent} linen’ of Scotland anu certain Englishmen in 13S4, 
sajs^thc eric marshall o\crthrcao his appellnunt, uhilc S>T 
WSllyam Darcll refused his appellant, or thej had ronno theyr 
full courays ’’ 

1221 maimed, ‘ disabled * The word is now used to mean 
‘ cnnplcd,’ ‘ dcpnvcdjDf a limb ’ (ns in P 2/ i 459, il/arl, i\ 43), 
ns n It ivas dcri\ cd from Lat mancus Tins derimtion, howci er, 
is doubtful In <[>otgniie the Fr word is Tnehaxnq (‘a inaimo, or 
abatement of strength bj hurts rccencd’) Sir T More also 
spells the u ord with nn Ti— “Spoyled. meyliemcfl alid shine many 
a good nrtuons man”, in Blackstonc ‘mayhem’ is defined as 
injury^ to n man’s ‘limbs,’ which is explained to mean 

\rhich viay he me fill to hnn in Jtyht ” This is the sense m tlie 
text 

1222. thrice, according to tlic lau of arms In Shnk Lear, \ 

3 lie, the Herald reads out the cliallenge for any of Edmund’s 
enemies to appear “by the third «:ound of the trumpet,” and 
Edgar enters at the third blast In reaht} Samson lias challenged 
Harapha more than thrice 

1223 cl small enforce, ‘acquiring little strength or endca\ our * 

‘ Enforce,’ n orb for subst The \ erb occurs in the eonse of 
‘ Btrengtheu ’ in Chancer, Wife of Tah, “And jet with 

some ihon enforcest thee” (hence the modem ‘reinforce’), and 
m that of ‘ cmlcav our ’ in AVvclif, Lnle^ i 1, “For sotlio for 
inanjo men enforcedeu to ordejme the lelljmg of thingis ” 

1224 slave enrolled. Tlicrc is no moulion of such a class oL 
alaics m Scripture, and I can only venture on the following 
Bugcostiou — I rom the context it was c\ idcnt that Samson vms 
of the class of tliopo who were made sla\ cs m punishment for a 

jcnnic {\\hat Justinian, Imt i 12, 3, and Grot i us, J)c Jure 
Bf'lh H Pact*, 11 o 3, call ^errm yocvac) Such criminals among 
the Homans ere compcllwl to work in tlic {‘ pnson 

u ork houses cliani** and were called vt'icnj^Tov imrrtpfa crya-- 
pfvta (‘ the pnaon black book ’) Hanpln, of course, 

ly an is made to pretend that Samson is such an 

' enrolled’ cnminal slave 

1221 Dno, ‘liable’ 

122C Another reference to the laus of single combat Todd 
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quotes at length from Vinceutio Saviolb showing that the privilege 
of tnal by combat v os domed to crinimals and coimcts, and 
Mhoe%er fought a duel ^nth such was considered dishonoured 
thereby man of arms, ‘tvjnan_of hqnptir/ 'one foUovnng the 
honourable profession of arms ’ 

1228 descant upon, * discuss from various points of view,’ 
‘xnaheremavks on ’ Accent descant, one of the few instances in 
^Iilton of thi*ovung l>acl the accent OngiuaDy the tenn was a 
technical one m music, incamng the vanations of a jKtri song upou 
the simple mdody or plain ^ong Heucc jMiltou uses the word m 
P L IV C03, of the song of the nightingale 

1229 pairt, ‘depart,’ like the Ei partxr ^ so used again m 1 
1481 slight, ad\ 

1^0 survey thee, Hake thj measure,’ May hold of thee’ 
Samson, sai castically using Hai-apha’s o^vn word, threatens to 
‘fiurrej ’ him with his hand, as the latter had aurvoyed him with 
lus es (1 1089) 

1231 0 Baal zebuh, a Pluhstine god, the principal seat of w hose 
woiship was Ekron , cf 2 Kings, l 16, where he is called the 
“ god of Ekron ” 

}2»12 render death, ‘ inflict death in reply ’ ‘ Rendei ’ is used ^ 

in the Lat sonso of ‘return’ [ledclo), cf Ma/t wii 21, “Render 
(a7r65oT€) therefore unto Cresar the thiura which are Ciesai’s ” 
Obsorv c that Haraplia aiw ays * talks big,^ but ne\ er acts up to 
hi3 \ aunts 

1234 hrlhg np 13iy Van, ‘ad^ance,’ ht ‘mo^e forward thy 
vanguard,’ Samson uses the language that perhaps he had often 
nsed when challenging large bodies of Philistines He seems as 
if unaccustomed to challenge them sxngly 

1235 This IS very truculent, hut Samson’s object in speaking 
tbns 13 to show that he has now discoxerod Harapha to be a 
thorough coward, and therefore unw orthy to figlit wuth liini in 
honourable duck This is Samson’s lejoindei to Haraplm’s dc 
claration, in 1 1220, tliat he did not think Samson woHhj to 
fight vatli him Another instance of Milton’s balance of senti- 
ments 

1237 baffled, ^dismuced,’ ^mocked’ A passage in Hall’s 
Chronicle (quoted in Richardson) describes the maimci m which 
a man coniucted of perjury w as disgraced among the Scots The 
word for this was ‘ to bnfiull,’ which Skeat connects with Scotch 
‘bauchle/ Ho treat contemptuoiisl} ,’ and traces to an Icelandic 
source Tlie older etymoloCT referred it to the Er hafoueTf ‘ to 
baffle ’ In Spenser this is the kind of dis^ace inflicted upon the 
boastei Braggadoduo [F Q v 3 37), and in Q vi 7 27, the 
manner of rb is thus described —“And after all for neater 
infanue | Heb> thobcelesbim hung upon a tree, [ Ai\(\.hajlmd so. 
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that all nrlucli passed by 1 The picture of Ins punishment might 
see In Beau and FI A Kimj anrf no K\ng^ ui 2, Bessus, the 
coward, is sinnlorl} treated - “In tins state 1 contihucd till 
they hung me up by the heels, and beat me with hazel sticlcs 
for the nholo kingdom took notice of mo for a baffled, tv hipped 
fellow In the more general sense, as m the text, the word 
occurs in Shak Uxch 11 i 1 170, “I am disgracml, impeached and 
baffled here ” 3kIiddlcton and Dckker*a Roarinq Gxrl^ i 1, “Yet 
do yon now thus baffle me to my face?” In Ben Jonson’s TJit 
Devil 15 an ulna (GifTord, \ 127), the stage direction is Bodies 
him, and exit ” 

1238 bulk without spirit vast, t c ‘ thee tc7io art \Ti8t bulk 
without spirit,’ hyperUiton , ‘ inthout spirit’ is to be understood 
as an adj phrase et|Uivalont to ‘ spmtlcsa ’ 

1239 stmeturo, cf the expr *pile high built,' 1 10C9'' 

1240 So Hercules swung Antaeus, the Libyan giant and 
wrestler, in the air (but strangled him while aloft) 


1241 Shattered, jirdtplio constr ‘winch would bo shattercil 
(bj the fall) ' , in prose the line would stand, ' at the nsk of 
sliattcrinq thy sides ’ hasaird, of Arabic origin, of car, ‘ the 
die ' , ong it meant a game of chance, plaj ed w ith dice, and is 
used by Chaucer to mean the nee of gambling Pardoners 1 ah^ 
“And now that I ha^e spoke of Glotoiue, ( Now wol I ^ou 
defenden hasardne ” 


1242 AstaxotlL Commonly this Phoonician goddess is ossoci 
ated mth the god Baal as symbohzing the procluctiv c pow ors of 
nature (Judz/es, x. C) ililton, howe\cr, lu making Hanpha 
swear by lier, identifies her with the Boman goddess BcUona, 
luv mg in mind I ;?a* 7 i xx\i 10 , w here the Plmistincs hang un 
the armour of Saul after he is slam, in the “house of Afihtaroth,” 
the action clearly indicating tliat she ivas looked ujiou as the god- 
dess of w"ir Tins line gi\ cs the first hmt of some calamity m 
store for Samson, hut for the present we arc made to fear 
nothing worae tlmn ‘ irons ’ (next lino) This fear is gradually 
intcnsihcd bj ^Iilton watli great skill, see 1 1252, n 
^ 1^24^ braveries, ‘vaunts' for the history of thoword, seel 
/17, n loaden, * laden ’ , tins form occurs again m P L xx 
0 / 6 , A goodlj tree loadcn with frnit ” ^ 

1 1 ^^tShlp , a mock title of honour ou the analogy of 

‘ Jinf JordsLip ' 


^ 1-4 j unamfidonablo, ‘cnormons ’ hk ‘ having no conscience, 
no uiodcintion , used m the sense of ‘Joo great Jor/ ' dispro 
portioned, in Po-f and of Divorce, i Jk ‘‘ Affliction of an 

nucnn^^ciormhle size to human strength ” ‘ Conscionahlc ' la a 

« lljo term ‘ ahU * 

H jam«l to % erb", nn<l ns there is no % trb m one -word in English 
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meaning ^ to be conscientious/ no sncb ad] as this can properly 
be formed 

1246 sultry, ‘ hot,’ ^ angry ’ The word here has less of its 
modem sense than it has in I/yc 28, IVhat time the gray fly 
\nnds his sultry horn ’ chafe, * mge ’ , this woid as a noun is 
rare, cf Spenser, 5, 19, ‘‘That in Ins chauflfe ho digs 

the trampled ground ” 

1248 divulge, ‘announce pubhely, far and vude,’ d P L 
vui 583, “To them made common and fb\uilged ” Shak* Merry 
TTjres, m 2. 43, “I will d£\mlge Page himself for a secure and 
wilful Actaeon” , Hall’s Chronide^ “The councel of Eraunce 
caused a common fame (although it were not trowe) to be 
divulged abrodc ” Five sons, see L 1768, n Four sons arc 
mentioned in 2 Sam x:^u 16 22, but one of these is said m the 
English version to bo “ the brother of Gohath the Gittite,” thus 
making up the number fi\ o 

1250 I will to, ‘ I will qo to * This dl\j>8i8 of the verb 
after ‘ will/ followed by a preposition of motion, is common in 
Elizabethan literature, cf Shak. Macb m 4 133, “I wall, to 
raoiTOW, I And betimes I w^iU, to the weird sisters ”, see H 920, 
1250 , and Abbott, § 405 

1252 Note how the catastrophe is gradually shadowed forth 
the interest j^es,froni mere, mquietude to a breathle^ exp^cta 
tion^oLsome^grcat^ctipn" The mmd quicklyjiasfics from the 
fear of more ngorons treatment threatened by Hurapha (I 1242) 
to the more awTul terror of on imknown calamity See 11 1266 
7, 1300, 1346 7, 1379, 1387 9, 1426, for the successne steps by 
which this transition is ofiected This foreshadowmg of commg 
events 18 in imitation of the practice of the Greek drama 

1253, 1254 offered fight mention A Latin constr for tlic 
ordinary English * mention the ofibr of fight,’ oi ‘ mention that a 
fight had been offered/ cf 1 1377, ‘ we present ’ 

1257' than, sc, ‘ what is ’ 

1258 cannqJjyellj^ican hardly ’ 

1259 intend advantage of, ‘ mtend to derive advantage 
from ’ , ‘ intend ’ is agam used w ith a substantive as an objective 
case P L xiu 73, “ This usurpei to God his tower intends | 
Siege and defiance,” iv 898, “If ha mtenda our stay 1 In that dark 
durance ” This constr is explained by the htcral meaning of 
the word (Lat xntmde’ic anxmum) ‘ to aim at,’ ‘to i^y attention 
to,* as in Bacon, Adv of L in 20, 11, “Heiodicus who did 
notlung all his life, but mtend his health ” , ll^yw ood, Fcnire 
PreJiUces of London^ i 1, “Whilst you intend the walla”, 
Beau and FI Spaiixsh Curate^ iii 4, Ama “ Wliy do you stop 
me ’ ” Lean “ That you may intend me ” 
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1200 yrof^ hands, ‘\rork ^vlucb xt would require mitiv 
ordinary men to perform ’ my keeping, * the cost of my mam 
tennnea* 

1201 owners Samson speaks of himself ns a slave* 

12G3 to rid, the conatr is ' if ho nds,* * hy ridding ’ » the 
mt^aning is ‘ to dcli\er,* cf Fxod 0, “ I will nd jon out of 
their (the Egyptians’) hondage’’, Shak i?om and ^ 3 

211, Some means to nd her from this eccoud niamago ” 

1204 to me t c 'is to mo ’ 

12G5 So The co ordinate ‘that* is omitted m the next lino 

* It may so fall ont, that it may draw their own rum * 

12G6 it , 1 c* the attempt to gam this end, 

1207 who, antecedent ‘ thej * implied m ‘their ’ 

12CS 1300 TJtC Chorus dratrs a piclurc of pnf mcn^ Jonn 
inq under tht oppression of fJie tcic7ed,yroni which the deftremnee 
IS iirofold either throuqh the mi^ht of a dditerer rffutxnq the 
fijKcdy overthrow of the oppressoTf O) thiouf/h the patience of the 
Mi ffcrcTd enduring y till Jlnatly they wm the crown ofhft^^chich ts 
the reward of the righteous at their death (/"his thuj xlludnate 
referrinq to the who rotre once so delivered through the, 

nuqht of CroniiDch, and who now haieto ddivtr ihemsdris V 

jKiticnce, s 7 irJi as ts •*hoiai in the blind and ncglcctal iJ/i//onpcr/my>5 » 
wore than tn any other Pnntan of the Jitstoralwn times 

1208 comely, *l>ecomum,* cf Fs vxxm 1, “For praise is 
comely foi the upright ” ITie more usual meaning of tlio w ord 

• cxlenmlly or phyBically graceful * is frequent in Cnntioles it, 
antecedent follows, 1 1270, “when God,** etc 

1270 12SC Tlio allusion is to Cromwell overthrowing the 
monarchy It is strange that the unmeasured terms lU which 
Milton, here and elsewhere, speaks of the monarchy, both before 
and after the Commonwealth, aid not raise the scmplcs m the mmd 
of th^ biecnst-, winch a much less pronounced paS*=agc in 
^^(frad\<x. Lod (( 509) is said to Iiaao done The allusion there 
however was to the tiiturej regarding which flic fears of the 
rtoaahsls were more liady, than their consciences were sensitive 
rcganbng the pos^ 

1272, quell, eccL 503, n 

1273 brute, *rcl\ing upon sheer physical fitrength,* ‘not 
ba*:cd on moral right or intellectual superiority ’ 

1^-1 Saray 'bold,’ like Fr Aurdt, cf P L ii 425 
Afjno I So hardj as to proffer or accept 1 Alone the dreadful 
\o\aL,< ^ ’ 


1273 pursue, ‘persecute* 
Inn pursued me, thoi uchnkn 


ef Wjclif, John 
pursue ^ou also 


” * 

T 


20, “If thti 
so tlio Bubst 
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in 1 Tim 1 13, Me that first was a blasfeme and a pursnere 
and fal of wrongis ” 

1277 He, ‘the delirerer/ L 1270 ammunition, ‘preparation 
for * This comparatively late word was substituted in Howell's 
Lctte)*s^ 1635, for the older ‘munition ' The onginal meaning 
was ‘fortification’ (Lat jnoema, ‘-walls,’ root mu, ‘to bind’), in 
which sense Spenser uses ‘munificcnco’ (‘mxmificnce’), from the 
same root. 

1278 feats defeats, foi the jmgle sec 1 1117, m , and cf 

P L 1 042, “Tempted onr attempt” ^ FeaP is ‘fact,’ lit 
‘ what IS done ’ ‘ deJeaV is ‘ do fact,’ ‘ -to un do ’ 

1279 plain. This epithet is fitly applied to Cromwell His 
speeches, unless they are set doivn to hypocrisy, and Ins words 
to Lely, the painter — “ paint me as I am ” — bear it out 

1283 expedition, ‘ speed * , cf P jL vi 86 “ The banded ^ 
powers of Satan liasting on | With funous expedition ” , Shak 
Pich 111 XV 3 54, “Th en fiery expedition bo my wmg ” The 
same meaning is appaient m ‘ expedite,’ ‘ expeditious ’ 

1284 lightning glance , the use of a snbst as an adj where 
usually a possessn o case would be used is seen m the expressions 
“ Hell-fire ”(P L u 364), “ Hell-hounds ” (u 664), “Hell gate” 
(in 725), “ Hea\ en-gates ” (i 326), “Heaven towers” (xu 62) 

1285 surprised, * taken by suipnze ’ 

1286 defence, ‘power of defence ’ 

1287 Cf Eui Plioen 393, 5et ra rCov OeQfv, “We should 
submit m patience to the dispensations of the gods ” 

\ 12SS saints This was the name by which the Republican 
’Independents, m their fanatic pnde, called themselves The 
{name is frequently applied m the New Testament, especially m 
the Epistles, to believers m Christ, c p in vi 10, Ephes i 
1, Phil n 1, Coi 1 2, etc. fortitude,'^ ‘ endurance under oppres- 
sion.* For the sentiment in 11 12SS 1291 cf P jb xu 570, 
“Sufferingfor Truth’s sake | Is fortitude to highest victory”, ix 
31, “The better fortitude | Of patience ” The earlier meaning of 
the word was ‘strength,’ as in Shak 1 Hairy VI ii 1 17, 

“ Coward of France despairing of his own arm’s fortitude ” 

1292 Either, ‘ both ’ these, viz. ‘might’ (1 1271) and ‘patience’ 

(1 1287) is in thy lot, ‘ha-ve fallen to thy lot,’ namely ‘might 
has fallen to thy lot before^ and patience, after ^ the loss of thy 
eyesight ’ It would be making the Chorus more sanguine than 
their speeches w arrant, to suppose that they have any hopes of 
Samson exerting his strengtli for the deliverance of Israel It is 
therefore not x>ossible to take ‘ either ’ to mean ‘ one of the two,’ 
and ‘ is’ to mean ‘ is still ’ (m the future) 

1294 bereaved, see L 48, n , and cf Spenser, P Q u 3 23, 

r 
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Til at quite bc^e^^l^ the rash beholdor^a wght ” eight bereaved, 
a Laimism ; see L 1253, tu 

1295 May chance ‘chances,’ Tlio Chorus "wishes to mtimate as 
delicately ns po'^sible to Samson that pou er has departed from 
him, and patience alone is left to hum Hence this use of the 
potential for the mdicatirc. 

129G crovTi, ‘ dcliv cr ’ Death is here looked upon ns the 
ncto'^ of patience over oppression, cf 7?ei u 10, “Be thou 
faithful unto death and 1 uriU give thee a crown of life*’ , 2 jTim 
i\ 7, 8 “I have fought a good fight, I have finished in\ course; 
I have kept the faith henceforth is laid up for mo a crown of 
nghtcouEuess ” 

12D7 Idol’s day, ‘holiday in honour of an idol, Dimom’ day 
of rest, as the Sabbath, which is “God's day “ to the teraclite, 

1293 Iiahouring, ‘ exercising,’ ‘ troubling ’ 

1290 worMng day, sc, ‘labours,’ i c ‘ keeps busy,’ by a sbght 

1301 desoy, ‘see/ ‘make out,’ The word is a doublet of 
‘describe,’ and the two words arc used interchangeably, e lu 
P. L i\ 667, “I d^senhtd (for * desened’) his nwy | B^t all on 
speed ” . Spenser, F Q iv 1 32, “ His name was Blandaniour 
that did dc«cnt (for ‘ describe’) j His fickle mind full of incon* 
stancic *’ The original meaning of both is scon in Jo^h wii 5, 
“ Yo shall therefore describe the land into seven parts,” and m 
the expr ‘to describe a circle’ (Lat f^riho, ‘to write/ ‘mark’) 
From such uses two false etymologies of the word arose one as 
if It was a doublet of ‘ discern ' (Lat dis c^mo, * to distmguish ’), 
and was spelt ‘discrcve,’ or ‘discrio’ , the other as if it was a 
doublet of * decry ’ This latter mistake occurs in Counts, 141, 
“ And to the teU tale sun descry | Our concealed solemnity ” , 
also in Spenser, F Q n 7 12, and in Povo’e jl/ar/yrs 

1301, 1302 this way tending, ‘directing his steps hither/ 
like the Latin hue (widens. 

1303 Bceptre, m its original teenso of ‘ staff/ ‘ rod/ such as was 
borne b\ heralds (cL Horn. 11 vn 277) quaint, used nluaiys by 
Milton m lus poetry m its latest sense of ‘ertrange,’ ‘cunous ’ 
Tito history of the word is oa follows — Its origin al meaning was 
•knovrn’ (Lat cofjniiwi), ‘famous,’ as in lio^rt of Ohn (12^3), 
“Manus a quo^mte man and bol(k” hence came the meaning 
of ‘ skilful/ i(L “ He laddc this k\mdom switho wel wath quoymtise 
{‘skiiriaudwysdom ” Xext it acqiured a bad meaning, ‘cunning/ 
e i; (1330k TaU of a Umicr, “For thi did ho 

qu&intoU c [ qu cn ho gert wormes cte this man ” The P^oirmanV 
“Dcre brother, quath Peres, the dc\cU is ful 
que\-nto”. Chancer, Jfcrchaimk^ Tak, “Oswetc poison qiiemte” 
(‘ subtle ’) >cTt comes a meaning of ‘ pretty/ ‘ elegant,’ due to 
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a supposed dcnvation from Lat comptUBj ‘neat/ os m Shak 
Temp l 2 317, “My quaint Aner\ ilfwcA Ado, ui 4 22, “But 
for a fine quaint gncoful fashion, yours is lyorth ten on ” Erom 
thus the transition to ‘ odd ’ was easy 

1304 amain, ‘'with all tho speed ho may/ ‘as fast is he can/ 
lit ‘ with all his strength ^ , sec 1 637, n speed, nom ahs , ‘ his 
look indicating that he is on a message requiring speed * 

1306 The frequent ellipses in this and the preceding four lines 
giTC a hurried movement to the u ords, well depict mg the idea of 
the hurrj mg messenger winch they are meant to con'v ey Thus 
supply ‘ person * after ‘ some other/ ‘ he ' before * comes/ ‘ bemg’ 
after ‘ speed,’ ‘ to be ’ after * nou / * he is ’ before ‘ at hand ' , see 
1 1344 

1307 voluble, ‘ rapidly deb vered ’ , cf Cic pro Flacc 20 48, 
“Homo volubibs quadam praecipiti celentatc dicendi/’ “A man 
voluble with a kind of headlong speed of speech ” The word 
has the Latin accent and htcral meanmg m P i/ ir 594, “This 
less \ oluhil earth ” (‘ revohnng less rapidly ') 

1308 1347 The Ojilcer snmmons Samson m the name of the 
Phtlxstme lords to attend at thexr qxcat assembly \n order to amuse 
them tenth feats of strength Samsoxi refiises to go^ the clttef gx ound 
of hxs refused being lelxgious — the Jexcish law forbids him to be 
present al idolatrous mtes 

1309 manacles , it is evident from L 1235 that this v ord must 

be hero taken to mean simply ‘chama’, its pioper meaning is 
‘handcuffs ’ remark him, ‘mark him out/ ‘servo to distinguish 
bun ’ has an mtensive force here, — ‘clearly,’ ‘ unmistake- 

ably ’ 

1310 !Milton makes the messenger deb\er liis message m tho 
indirect narrative m so domg ho iollovs the practice of tho 
Greek drama , cf .^Esch Agam 603 sg , see 11 1391 8, n 

1311 is, ‘ there is/ ‘ is celebrated ’ 

1312 triumph, ‘tournament', cL L*AU 120, “ Where throngs 
of knights and barons | In weeds of peace high triumphs hold 
From Gr &p^a^J3o^, ‘ a festal song m honour of Bacchus ” , this 
amon^ tho Romans became (mumphus^ ‘a procession on the entry 
of a victonous general into Rome ’ , tins sense occurs m Chaucei s 
Monhes Tale (Zcmobia) the media9ral sense of the word occurs 
m Palsgra've’a PtcL, and is thus described in Bacon’s Ussay on 
Masques and 'triumphs (xxxviu ), “ Tlie glories of them arc cluefly 
in the chariots, wherom tho challengers make their entry, espcc 
ally if they be draum 'with strange beasts, as lions, camels, and 
the bke *’ Tho gorgeousness of these shows is alluded to also in 
Beau andM The A'ohh GentUmnn, ii 1 (Dyce,x. 133), “ Why, sir, 
you’ll stay till next tnumph dn}^ be past’” eta The word has 
this sense frequently m Shakspere , ap JJ a 2 62, “ Hold 
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those 3 lists and triumphs*^ , v 3 14, Those tmiraphs held at Ox 
fonl”, 3^en VI v 7, 43/ ‘Speed the time Tnth stately tenmphs, 
mirthful comic shows ” , so fen Jonson, Pocidstdr (GiffbrcT, u 
455), Your tahomaclcs, \arlets, your globes and your triumphs” 
(but see GilTorcVs note here) , m lus Zoi*e*« Triumph the stage 
direction is ‘‘The Tnumph is first seen afar oQ, and led in by 
Amphitnte ” Such, too, is his Neplunt^B Tnnmph Li these 
masques Ben Jonson imitated Petrarch whose Tmonii illustrate 
the use of the word in both Bonses of ‘ procession ’ and * \ ictory * 
He first describes proce^^uon^ of those who ha\ e been famous in loi c, 
cliastitj , fame, etc , that pass in vision before his eyes, and then 
applies the allegory to the victory of love o\ er man, of chastity 
01 cr love, of death o\ cr both, of fame over death, and bo on 
pomp, see L 436, n 

1313 human rate, ‘the proportion of strength granted to 
ordinary human beings * rate, ‘ allowance * , cf Spenser, F Q 
n 6, 19, “The one right fable through the enll rate | Of food 
nliich m her duresse she had found ”, of ‘ rations ^ 

1337 Where * to a place where * heartened, lit. ‘ encouraged/ 
T c ‘ cheered/ ‘ invigorated ' He means * refreshments/ no doubt, 
as in Beau and FI The, Island Princess^ “ And see lus diet be bo 
bglit and bttlo, he grow not high htaried on ’t ” Cf ‘ a Iicarty 
meal ’ The verb occurs in Palsgrave and in Sponsei, jP Q iv 9, 
34, “TiU seeing them through Buffiranco harten’d more ” 

1318 fits, ‘ befits ’ , see 1 929 

1320 In allusion to the Second Commandment {Exod vx 4, 
6 , Dent xvu 2 sq ) 

1323 1325 The alliiaton is to the holiday sports (seo L 1421, n ) 
that had been abolished by the Puritans, but had been revived at 
the Restoration Public games were distasteful to the earnest 
religious temperament of the Jews Such allusions to these as 
occur in Scripture are duo to the introduction of Greek and 
Roman sports against v hich the national feeling rebelled See 
Josephus XV S 1, for an outburst of thisfeehng when Herod sot 
up lus Caesarean tlicatrc sword players, ‘fencing masters,' 
‘ professional fencers ' Tlie word is used m Holland s Pliny for 
‘gHdiators,* ‘Plaj,’ from Lat plaga^ ‘ablou,’ moans ‘fight' 
the vovd la so used as a verb in 2 Sam ii 14 “Let the young 
men now arwe and pla} before us ” , see L 10S7, n TJiere may 
also bo an allusion nere to the aicord daucr, popular in Anglo 
Saxon times, and mentioned bj Strutt as havung ^on performed 
m Queen Anno b tmio, and even Htci 

1321 gymnlC^itrtlsts, ‘tumblers,' says Todd ‘professional 
» gjminasts or at Wetes* more likely perhaps, ‘gymmc'from Gr 

yi/trit ni^wl The illustrations nccompanvlng Strutt’s dc 
Bcnptmn of uTe«;tlmg for the cock " represent the competitors 
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as partially undressed, and the hoys ‘^tilting at the butt” ore 
like athlet^ in Greek training schools, quite naked- None of the 
tumblers in Strutt’s illustrations are ' gymnic.’ riders, runners, 

* those \\ho contended in horse and foot races * ‘ Races ’ are the 

only kind of games perhaps mentioned m the Old Testament , 
Ps XIX 5, Eccl IX 11 

132o Jugglers, ^ tricksters ’ , from Lat jomlatoi , a jester , Fr 
jongleur^ ong ‘o-minstrel,’ who composed verses and sang them 
to his own accompaniment, as such the professional as honourable, 
thus Taillefer, jongleur to William, fought and song at Sen lac 
Cf Chaucer, i?07u of the Bo^Cj “ ilmstreles and eke jogelours [ 
that u el to sing did her paine ” Bnt the word early came to 
mean any sort of entertainer, and then one n ho entertains (as m 
the text) ^nth tncks of sleight of band- Tlicse meanings are seen 
m Mandevillc^ “ And then comen jogulours and enchaun tours 
that doen many nien^ailles ’’ (before tlie great Cli am) Chaucer, 
SqiviTtH Talty ** An apparence ymaad by some magyk ] as jogc 
lours plajen at these festes gr^^te , F^'cres Tale^ “A lousy joge 
lour can deceiven them ” antics, ‘ buffoons, ’ ‘ clomis m a piny ’ 
This n ord has nndergone changes similar to those of the adj 
tlins (1) the original meaning was ‘ancient * (from Lat anixqMua), 
Sliak Cor n 3, The dust on antic time Spenser, C i 11, 
27, *‘The antique world ” , so the subsh, accordmg toHalliwell, 
was applied to ancient sen Ip tu res and pam tings in churches cf 
the expi “ the antique,” for ‘ Jincicnt art ’ (2j ‘ Old and quamt/ 

‘ after ancient models ’ , Shak 7 tcolftli K ii 3 4, “ That old and 
antic song”,/^ Paifi 158, “Antique pillars, massy proof”, 
UAll 128, “ Antique pageantry ” so the subst meant ‘cunous 
devices’, thus Spenser (A’ (? u 3 27) speaks of the “curious 
antickcs ” on Bclphoebc’s buskins (3) ‘ Grotesque,’ Shak- Bom 
audJul 1 5 58, “Coier’d with an antic face” (of a mask), so the 
snbst means ‘a buffoon,’ as in the text, cf Sir T Browne, 
Bdxgio Afedi Cl, i 41, “ The \%orld to me is but a dream or mock* 
show, and wc all therein but pantalones and an ticks ” In iShak 
Btch, II 111 2. 162, Death is called an antic, and in Holbein’s Pa nee 
of Death (PI XI ) Death is drawn as an ‘ antic ’ Kummers, 
‘ masqueraders ’ Brand {Pop Antiq ) describes mumming ns a 
sport nt Clinstmas time, which consisted in men and n omen ex 
cnanging clothes, and going the round of their neighbours, and 
parfedving of their Clinstmas cheer They wore masks, illustra 
tions of which are gi^ cn m Strutt hlumming “ frequently was 
attended \nth an exhibition of gorgeous mnchineiy, resembling 
the nonders of a modem pantomime” (Warton) Spenser, in 
Mother Pnbbard^ 8 I ale^ has “ n ith mumming and with maskmg 
all around ” The word is demed from Lou Germ mnmme, ‘a 
mask,'’ and is related to the mterj ‘mum,’ ‘silence*! These 
strange foolenes had their ongm in the ingrafting of the mem- 
ment of the heathen Satumaba upon the Chnstian festival 
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mimics, from Gr pCjio^, mus on^ * an actor in a pantommc 
reaemblinG tlio vice m the old English moralities, that later passed 
into the of comedy In these two words (' tnnmmcrs and 
mimics') Milton alludes contemptuously to the fiptriarular drama 
of the Ecstoration, by classing them \nth the AUilgar * holichy 
g>orts * The comedies and operas of Dry den, Tom Ivilligrcw, Sir 
K Howard, Sir C Sedley, and Sir W Davenant, may cU ha\e 
seemed to lum no better than pantomimes, fit to nc acted bv 
‘miinics.’ Davenant and Kalhgrow were, besides, the managera 
of two companies of these ‘ mimics ' — ^the Duke's and thc^ King s 
companies of actors In Shak jV* D m 2 19, ' raiimc ’ is used 

ns hero for * actor ' — “ And forth my mimic ^comes," smd of 
Bottom 

1$2G with Bhaoldes tired, ‘wcaiy with drag^g my chains'}^ 
It would be forcing the sense here to take ^ tnw ^ as an ardiai^n j 
for ‘ attired/ ‘ ornamented/ used iromcally for ‘ loaded * v.nt h 
chains. 

1327 overlaboured, cL * o\er- watched/ 1 405, n. 

1320 occasion, see 1 224, n ofi ‘for ' 

1 331 make a game of Tlie article would be omitted in modem 
prosc^ as in ‘ make sport of ' 

1333 Begard thyself, ‘have a care for your safety/ ‘mind 
u hat you do ' In a similar spmt the Cliorus warns Prometheus, 
A\ho replies nath the same sternness as Samsom 

1334 Supply the elhpsis thus ‘ asl me to i^ard myself ' 
I /fJionhl ta^hcr regard my conscience/ etc 

1335 broken, ‘ broken doirn,’ ‘ dispirited * 

1337 absurd, ‘ preposterous ' , the absurdity lies in tbo incou- 
grmty pointed out by Samson in the tiurce foUonung hue? 

1,138 fool or Jester , like the court fool or the fool among the 
inomce dancers, or those kept m private famihes for their 
entertainment Sir T Kilbgi-ew n as called ‘ Kmg Charles’ 
Jastcr ' 

1339 heart-grief, cf the ^cordo^mm^ of Plautus, n 1 C7 

1341 on me, ‘ m my case ’ The prep ‘ on ’ seems to ha^ c been 
used hero from the attraction of the words ^indignities* and 
‘contempt’, the latent idea l>cmgof hcapmg mdigmtios and con 
tempi on Samson. 1 am not aware of any" nse of tho verb ‘join* 
for ‘ enjoin ’ 

1312 I will not come Samsons determination is shown by 

hi** refusal Tcpeate<l at the end of c^ erv speech (see 11 1321, 1332, 
and here) ^ 

1313 Imposed with Bpced. ‘ imposed to be dtischai^acd with 
rpi^cd/ rcrouni pra^gnan^^ seel 1051, n 
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1344 Brooks, t e ^ and xt brooks * , see 1 1306, n 

1346 Bo, ‘ even as I have signified it above ’ 

1346 'sorry what, * sorry for what ^ , for ellipsis of prep see L 
1408 Btontness, ‘ stubbomnesss/ *pnde*, like Lat stolidm^ 
Germ stohj with both of v Inch it is connected b Jr etymology , 
cf UAlltg 62, While the cock stoutly struts his dames 
before^*. Is ix 9, ^*Pnde and stoutness of heart”, Shak 
Gonol lu 2 127j “Let 1 Thy mother feel thy pride, than fear) 
Thy dangerous stoutness ” cf the expr * a stout resistance * 

1346, 1347 These lines, like IL 1266, 7, foreshadow the catas- 
trophe in its aspect of double disaster, both to Samson and to the 
Philistmes. 

1348 1389 The Ghoma tries to reason with Samson^ hid as im- 
sxiccesfvlly as the Officer had tried to coeice him To them he 
9'ephes that though he employs his strength at the mill to earn his 
bread honestly ^ he xoxU not exeit xt cd a festival to amuse the 
too? shippers of Dagon , that if he does obey the summons ^ it vnll 
be of hxs own free accoirdy and at the risL of offending God Then 
foUoxvs a pause, after which Samson unexpectedly declares that he 
will obey the summons, for he feds an inwai d prompting that tells 
him this dap will be signalized by some great aci to be performed 
. by him These lines occupy an important plouce in the development 
/ pf the action (see Introd p xni), pnd the skill is admirable with 
which Jifilton manages the difficult transition from Samson's firm 
resolidion not to go, to his sudden detomiination to do so 

1348 matters, t e Samson’s relation with his * owners ’ 

1349 to the hlghth, ‘to the utmost’ the idea is from bendmg 
a flexible body, such os a bow, as for as it will bend 

1353 well, ‘ with patience, ’ 

1365 Samson intimates here more clearly than he had in 1 
669 that his supernatural strength has fully returned to him 

1357 BO, ‘in this unworthy manner ’ 

1360 Vaunting^,*^* diBplaymg ’ , cf Spenser, Q lu 2 16, 
‘ WTiat shape, what shield, uhat armes, what steed, what Btedd| 
And what so else Ins person most may vaunt’” Erom Lat 
vamtarSy through Er vantcr, ‘ to be vam glorious ’ But in M E. 
from a mistaken etymology from Er atant (Lat ah, ante) *in 
front,’ the word "was spelt ‘ avaunt ’ both as a subst and a verb, 
eg Chaucer, Prol “He dorste make avaunt” , )Y\f of Bathes 
1 ahy “Of o tiling I may avaunten me ” The meaning in the 
text and m Spenser may be due to this supposed etymology 

1361, 1362 The constr here is difScult (1) Without a comma 
after ‘besides’ it is sunply ‘besides how >^e, looidd the act 
be ^ and what act can he more execrably,’ etc^ (2) Without this 
comma it becomes a harsh Latinism for * besides being most vdo, 



Of •from,’ ^SftTOfion ^^^-piula^es, liis so 

's%uS^^^ •"::; »“ , . cs f 

136S "VriieTe scnlcni* 

cotnpTJ^w^’ . „Ti.’ ‘TtidgtQCi^^_„^j> . Cliaiiccr^ .-fjgf.it 

ior>Q sett 
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1380 here, ‘ m this matter ’ reach , bco 1 62, n 

13S1-13S9 These linos constitute the i’>c)*\'pclcxa or turning point 
of the action , see Introd p xvi\ 

1382 rousing motlona in me, ‘some iwipwZse stirring 

me,* such promptings from nhoim as Samson had felt heforo, 

1 222 . 

1334 No messenger is present, but as the Chorus had wumed 
Samson to expect a second message (1 1352), he speaks os though 
the man vnU return 

1387 aught of presage, a Latinism for ‘any presage* The 
sense is ‘if there is such a Ihmg as a presage in the mind,’ 
‘ if there is any truth in presages in the mind * Todd 
quotes Eur Andr 1072, Ovfm rt trpoardoK^y “ My mind 

presages as expecting ill ” 

1389 By, for , or ‘ by * may he retained by altering the constr 
thus in prose, ‘ Ibis day 'will be marled b}’',’ or ‘ this day 'uoll bo 
viadc remarkable by * the last, ‘ Ic the last ’ 

1390 1426 ThcOJHccr delners kts second messaqey tlireaie^itvg 
rcconrftc to physical foixet \f Samson stdl conHnv.es ohdnrcUe But 
Milton has been careful (o make his hoo form his rcsoHiHon before 
this threat is intimated to him , and so Samson goes vnfh the Officer 
V) accordance with that resolniicm^ and not because of the threat 
His reply to the Officer contains a sentiment wlio^c irony becomes 
terribly apparent ajtei wards, hut his words of farexcdl to the 
Chorus are full of that $pu if of noble f/et*o^ion to G<^ and hxs country 
that shines so fav through the dark night of his calamities 

1391 this second message, ntdiko the first (Ik lllO sq), is de 
\hvercd in direct narratn c, after the manner of the heralds in 
'iTomer, ^\ho repeat their message word for 'uord as it has been 
tlclivoi-cd to them Tlio direct narmtii o makes the message aU 
Jthe more peremptory 

1394 and , ad versa ti\ c, ‘ and yet * our sending and command, 
a haidtadys for * our command sending for thee’ oi ‘ our sendmg 
(message) commanding thy picsence ’ 

1395 Dispute thy coming, ‘argue whether thou shalt come or 
not,* ‘ refuse to come * 

13% engines, ‘means,* ‘ contrivances,* heio an abstiactnoim 
cf Bacon, “(astronomers) did feign ecccntncs and 

epicycles and such engines of orbs to saio the phcnomeiuju ** An 
earlier sense of the word was ‘craft,’ ‘subtlety,’ as in Spenser, 
-P <2 iin 10 7, “His fals ongins fast he plyde” , Lydgate has 
“Scleight or engyne, fors or ielon^c”, see note on ‘gins,*l 
933 

1397 hamper, ‘ render pow crless, or incapable of dome mis 
chief * Tlie word is used only hero in Milton’s poetrj’’, and only 
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once bvShakspcrc (2 /7 cj 7 ry FT x 3 14S, * ^Ck>od king, look to *tm 
tunc , i Shell hamper thcc, and d(vndle thee like a baby ”) In 
Browne's Britaima^s PastoraU (1013), the word occurs as a subst, 
meaning * fetters ' — *' The sunrthy simth spits in his buck home 
fist, i And bids his men bring ontthe five folatnust, \ Has shackles, 
shacklockcs, Jiamp^r^t andchames, | His linked bolts,'' The 
•word IS derived from an Icelandic stem, meaning * to maim ' , 
thus in Chancers Tr and Or u, occurs the verb '^o/nef/ AJgatc 
a footc IS hamelcd of thy Borrow^') , the same meaning explains 
•• hamper legged/’ given in Hallivrcll , m the old Forest Laws 
‘^aj 7 i»‘nni 7 a aog’ meant to mutilate its forefeet, m Lowland 
Scotch Jiar^mh and hamp mean ‘ to walk awkwardly/ * to halt* , 
and in Hlfilas, I/arl, ix 43, the Gothic wordAam/ctmmft is equi- 
valent to ‘ maimed' in the A V The original sense therefore 
waste ‘maim/ 'mutilate the hmbs’ , hence ‘to disable,' ‘chain/ 
‘impede,' as, ‘so that/ see Abbott, § 109 Of force, ‘per- 
force ’ 

1399 to try, * to test,' ‘ to put to tnak' 

1400 wMdti, t c. ‘my trying their art' pernicious, ‘fatal,’ 
‘ destructive/ from Lat ;xtr, and veXj ‘ death ' GL P Jj ^ 2S2, 
“Fallen such a permcious height " , n S49, “ Shot forth ^rni 
Clous fire I Among the accurst ^ (The word has an entirely different 
meaning and derivation in P 2/ vi 520, “ Pernicious with one 
touch to fire " , ‘quickly lighted/ from Lat pcm\Xy ‘swift’) 

1401 toomany, i e, ‘/o &c too many ' 

1402, Because not, ‘as I shall not suffer them too,’ ‘that 
they may not ' 

140L1407 These words of Samson arc full of irony directed 
against the Phibstmc lords, and full of dissimulation of bis pur- 
pose as regards himself He had declared to the Chorus {1 ldS9) 
that he did mi care for life when he changed hia resolution, 
while be here pretends anxiety for its safety 

1404 resistless, * irresiBtiljlc * , cf P Z in 62, “Besistlcss 
way”, P R IX 26S, “Resistless eloquence ” ‘Resist’ in this 
compound is a cubst , cf the analogous -word ‘timeless’ (Pair 
Infant^ 2), ‘-less ’ as ‘ Kts* (from ‘lose’), without In Marlowe, 
Jcir of m 4, the word lias a different meaning “T^Those 

billows beating the resistless banks ” ( * unable to resist/ ‘ defence 
less') but m JDido, Quten of Cartharp:^ in 2, ‘unresisted’ is used 
in the sense of • resistless ’ m tbc text “ Fate that has so many 
unresisted incnde ” 


1 iOG for a life, < for the sake of life ’ 

1403 Yet ^s, cl of this ’ , for the constr sco L 424, n To 
comply* the full constr la *\ctot this be sure that I go to comply ’ 
In ficnre this hne Immediately follows L 1403 
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1408, 1409 Punster thought these words were spoken in an 
asxde to the Cliorus, since the Officer rephes as if he had not heard 
them. But there is no reason either why Samson should hesitate 
to speak lus mind openly on this subject to the Officer^ or why the 
latter should notice declarations with which as a messenger he 
has no concern 

I -- 

1410 thy resolution, namely, ^ to come with me ^ The Officer 
having gained the object ho was sent for, does not trouble hunself 
about anything else that Samson may have said after his words 
am content to go Doff, * put-off’ , compounded of ‘ do ’and 
' oflP/ which occur as separate words as early as 890 (circ.) m the 
Lege)}d of the Holy Bood^ He dyde of his purpuran ” , the com 

pound form occurs in WxU of PaZerne, 1350 , its composition is 
lost sight of m Morte d^Atihurt (1440), wheie it is used with a 
second ‘off,’ “ Doffe of thy clothes”, cf Kativiiy Ode, 33, 
“Nature in awe to him hath doff’t her gaudy trim”, Spenser, 
F Q 3u 9 21, “ She (Bntomart) also dofte her heavy habergeon”, 
Shak Tr and Or v 3 31, “Doff thy harness, youth.” Other 
compounds of ‘do’ are ‘don’ {‘do on’), ‘doubt’ {‘do out*), 

‘ dup ’ (‘ do up’), all occurring m Hamlet 

1412 To favour to set Both tbe‘to’s’ depend on ‘win,* 
but the first is a prep governing the eubst ‘favour’, the second, 
the sign of the infimti\ e I prefer this to making ‘ to favour ’ an 
mfinitn e, and supplying ‘ tliee ’ after it Cf Shak Hamlet ^ i\ 

5 189, “ Hell itself she turns to fa\our and to prottmess ” 

1413 along, sc ‘of me/ t e, ‘vnthme ’ TheM E ‘a7i£Z lang^ 
(from 'a??c?’ = Lat ante, Gr avrl. Germ eni-^ meaning ‘oici 
against ’) is sinularly used os a prejiosition ivith the gen , the lit- 
oral meaning being ‘ over against m length ’ The same prefix is 
found m ‘ ans^v cr ’ The word is not to bo confounded with ‘ end- 
long/ ‘lengthwise/ 

j 1418 Lords ^ lordliest The play on words is sarcastic , the 
idea of ‘ high handed oppressiveness ’ contained in ‘ lordliest, ’ 
occurs m ‘lordly/ 1 lo53 in their wine, ‘oior their cups/ 

‘ when drunk ’ The same association of ideas occurs in cP P i 
602, “ The sons | Of Behai flown with insolence and wine ” The 
allusion in ‘ lords ’ is both to the temporal nobihty and to the 
bishops, both of whom Mdton, os a repubhean and puritan, 
despised 

1419 wen feasted priest The selfishness and sensuahty of the 

pnests are alluded to in Lyc 114-5, “ Enow of such as for their 
bellies’ sake | Creep, and intrude, and chmb into the fold ” The 
allusion IS to the clergy of the Established Clmrch The w ord is 
used contemptuously a^in in 1 857, and Forcers of Oonscienct 
20, with the same allusion in their *\nne ’ 

1420 aught, ad V ‘in anything,’ ong a subst compounded of 
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‘A c. ‘a wht' (‘man’), and therefore taking a prep 

‘ of ’ after it But the constr in the text ('svithout ‘ of ’) is an old 
one , cf Ptm Plotr \ 311, “Hastow anqh(e(\ fe. ‘atall’) in thi 
purs any liotc spices’” , ib 639, “coudostow aughte Vi issen us the 
w-avenlicr that ^yy dnclleih’” Chaucer Chanounes Ycmcfincs 
Pivl “ Can lie ought toll a miry tale or tn eio JUan qf Laices 
Tah^ “ Jf that the childo’s mouer nrcrc aught (‘by any cliance’) 
bIic ’ Tins ad'v erbial use of ‘ aught ’ has passed a^vaj , but its 
compound ‘ naught ’ has passed into the common adv ‘ not ’ 

1421 holy^days, sec 1 1323 1325, n Todd refers to a nassago 
m the treatise of Reformation, m 'aluch Milton attacks the pro- 
pasal of the bishops “ to encourage recreations and sports on 
bundajfl and Holy daj^”, and quotes from Ben Jonson, Sad 
Shepherd^ \ 4, “Thej call ours Pagan pastimes, tliat infect our 
blood n ith case ” So here Milton ir^lics that holiday sports arc 
of licatlien ongim By a warrant of (Jharles I 1G33, these sports 
Mere expressly countenanced on Sundays after divine service* 
Next year was pubbshed the Booh of Sports^ under royal 
authority Tlic iNiritan opposition to such sports, and especi 
all\ to the May games, commenced under Elizabeth, but James 
I , like his successor, lent them his countenance by also issuing a 
Kwg^s Bool of sports 

1422 Gf Hor A ra Pocf tea, 224, “ Spectator, functusque saens 
ct potus et cxlox ” 

142C Tlic sense is plain enough, but the grammar dcfectn e 
Supplpng neither ‘happen’ nor ‘hear’ from 1 1423 answers 
quite satisfoctonly, though the}' make sense m some sort (1) 
Wlicthcr the last of me ‘loiU happen or no If (t c ‘though I can 
warrant that this 'vnll not bo n dishonourable c\ ent m my life, yet 
I cannot warrant wliethcr or not it i\'ill be the last ent of mj 
life ’) , or (2) ‘ Whether this is llie Inst yon may expect to hear of 
' mo or no I,’ (r e ‘ the last time you n ill recen o news of mo ’) 
Perhaps the simplest constr vould be (3) n bother UIhh ts the 
last of me or no I,* mtliout attempting to express more pro 
clscly the \ orb meant 

1427 1440 The Ohorm inivlcs a l)Ic‘fSing on Samson, and vi so 
doing they vftcr one of those unconsaouM prophecies that characterize 
the Chorus tn GrccL dramas — thcypi'av that theangcl thatonccan 
nouheed Birth may now he present at — what tnimsontto be — his • 
Death 

1 127 An Alexandrine without the pause after the third foot 

1430 Great , proleptw , ‘so tliat it becomes gi*cat ’ 

1432* Post, firnv^teadfasi Tins is the original meaning of the 
word m A S from which its other uses are denied —(1) ‘to 
abstain from food,’ lit ‘ to obscr\c abstinence fimilv’ this is a 
Ttr3 dcn\’atne it occurs in Alfnc’s JJomdtca (975), (2) 
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* mnft/ tlii*OTigli the intermediate eenso of ^ continual * occurring 
as an adv fa^tlice in Old Eng Bcnmhcs (1150), (3) ‘tied/ 

* secured/ occurring in Qcnms and Exodtts (1250), through the 
intermediate sense of ‘ secure ' occurring in Beo\vulf (7th cent ) , 
(4) ‘close/ ‘near/ occurring in Widhamof Pal^nc (1360) (‘fast 
by side Sinnlarly peculiar uses of the irord in expressions 
IdvC ‘fast asleep,* ‘ playing fast and loose/ ‘ a fast young man,’ 

* fast bind, fast ftnd/ can be traced to one or another of the 
abo\ e meanings father’s field. Jiidgcs^yim 9, “And the angel 
of the Lord came agam unto the y oman as she sat m the field ’’ 

1433 after hia message told, a Latmism for ‘ after teUing lus 
message,’ or ‘after the telling of his message see L 1377 

1434 shield Of^fire, cf the ‘pillar of fire’ that mterposed 

between the Israelites and the pursuing Pharaoh, Exod xiii 21 , 
and the ‘ wall of fire ’ that is to protect Jerusalem, in 5 

1435, 1436 Judges ^ xiu 26, “ And the spirit of the Lord began 
to move him at tipies in the camp of Dan between Zorah and 
EshtaoL*’ 

1439 seed, a very frequent expression m the Bible for ‘ chil- 
dren/ ‘ progeny ’ 

1442. erewhlle, ‘ a (short) time before,’ namely ‘ on the occasion 
of his first visit/ L 337 Milton uses the older form ‘ whilere ’ in 
Ode,j>n Oircximc 10 

1444. glad news, cf ‘ glad office,’ L 924, and n 

1445 1507 Mmoah announces Jixs hopes gf ransomvnq Samson , 
bat there arc dtjfficultxeSj and these serve to bring out tike fathers 
affection , for he declai es hxs resolution to give up all his substance 
fo secure hxs son's liberation Thxs^ pcidiaps, is the reason why 
Milton does not male the worl of ransoming Samson an cuccom 
phshedfact Manoah then draws a picture of Ins son's life such as 
xt xoill he when he has ransomed him — a ptciuie all the more touch 
xng^ druxan as it la immediately hefoie the shout ts heard that an- 
nonnees Samson's death 

1445 "one 'oflflre^SRlinafy’ fdtms-of-aoiiita^ 

tion among tho.xJou'B both at meetiug^Jncfpes, xix 20) and at 
paTtuig^l Sam i 17) the word is used in the sense of ‘ u elf are/ 
and IS still current m the East in the form of ‘ ea selam aleylnm ’ 
hither, ‘ to come luther,’ verb of motion omitted, see L 1370, n 

1^147 parted, ‘ deported,’ see 1 1229, n 

1448 To come , wo should now say ‘to go ’ , hut ‘ come ’ 
18 from the same root as ‘go,* viz. gam or oa, and botli 
words like Gr Balro) from the same root, meant, ongm 
ally, ‘to step,’ and were used of such motion either to or frvm 
Thus the origmal sense * to step,’ ‘ to walk,’ occurs m Wyclif, 
ActSy XIV 7, “ A man was sijk in the feet which never had 
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1462 Bet on eplte, % e * bent on grcU%fj/tng their spite ’ 

1463 The reference is to^tho High Church Hoyalists Milton 
never ad^GTialf meosur^ in his attacks on this party In 
Ocmins, he alludes to them os the ‘ rout * of that magician who. 
himself stood for Laud , in Lycidas they are called blind 
mouths,” m jp L IV they arc “ lewd lureiings,” and here they^ 
are zealous idolaters , see L 698 Among Milton’s implacable 
enemies was marginal ” Prynne, the author of Fhstnomoustix - 

I 1464 The allusion isJii4he-Pxesbyteuans^ho-hacLjoinedihe 
feoyah^ts, and^whose leaders, such as the Duke of Albemarle 
fiuia Xord Sand^ylch, had. been advanced to honour and o£66c 

T 1465 Cf Ovid, drsd??! un 663, “Munora, credenuhi, capiunt 
honunesgue deosgue,” “ Behevo me, gifts ivin over both gods and 
men ” 

1466 This charge of avarice Milton had already brought 
against the Presbyterians ui Forcers of Conscience (where ho 
looks on them as Pluralists and Phansees) and in Sonnet xul 
H ireling wol\es whose gospel is their maw ”) But it should 
bo remembered that in the ranks of tliose w horn Milton so deeply 

i brands were men like Calamy and the saintly Baxter a third 
It is probable that ^Milton’s esc^^e was partly due to the m 
-j different attitude of the Eaug himself and of CJlarendom 

1468 had enough revenged, sc Hhemselves ’ , ^had taken 
sufficient revenge ’ 

1469 beneath their fears, ‘ too ahject^to he any longer for 
ipidoble^to them ’ , cf the expr ‘ heneatir contempt ’ 

1470 Prof ^losson mentions among those who interested them- 
selves m million’s safety, the names of Andrew Marvell, ,thc 
poet, and once Milton’s assistant when he was Latm Socretaiw , 
Sir W Davenant, who however was not in Parliament, Sir 
Thomas Clarges, and Sir William Mornce, both active promoters 
of the Indemmty Bill, and Mr Annesley, afterwords Earl of 
Anglesey, an admirer of Milton’s gemus magnanimity, in 
modem prose we should add ‘ itself ’ on the analogy of expres 
Bionslike 'he is goodness itself,’ etc to remit, ‘tn agjcetng to 
remit,’ sc * the punishment ’ 

1471 convenient, in Lat, sense, 'proper,’ 'suitable’, cf 
Prov XXX- 8, " Feed me with food convenient for me ” , Eph v 
4, "Neither filthiness nor foolish talking nor jesting, which are 
not convement ” 

1472 This and L 1608 keep the reader alive to the catastrophe 
in course of bemg enacted outside the scene shout, namely 
that raised at Samson’s entry into the theatre at Gaza, k 1624 
tore the sky;} so the fallen angels "upsent | A shout that tore 
hell’s concave,” P L i 642 
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U77 compass, ‘ effect/ cf P L uu ^42, “ Adore lum who to 
compass all this dies 

1478 numbered down, * counted/ cf lAthCj xii 7, “ But even 
tho very hairs of your head are all numbered ” , so TT J clif uses 
* nonmbnd ’ m the same passage 

1479 richest, as he actually was perhaps , Josephus 

V 8 1) stales Manoah “without dispute the principal person of 
hi3 country ” 

1480 And , grammar strictly requires ' than that ho should be 

left/ or ‘ ichh he is left ’ 'And* Las been so nsed m 1 149 
Tins constr still exists as a common Iiash proimcialism, and 
Carlcton*8 Irish Peasantry is full of it (e g “ Oh Shane Fadli, 
acushla maclirce 1 ** Sa^^s m> poor mother m Irish, “You*ie 
gomg to la\ e ns, ai oumeen, for ei er, and we to hear your light 
toot and sweet voice no more ” “ Como, come/* says my uncle, 

“ 111 hai e none of this what a hubbub you make, and your son 
gomg to be well married to such a party colleen of a ‘wife 

1481 firt, ‘fixed m purpose,* ‘determined’ part, see 1 
1229, 11 

1482. redemption, the fuller Latm form of tho contracted 
French ‘ ransom * patrimony, this evidently from L 1486, 
means not only hia mhented, but all Ins property 

1484 Another play on words ‘If only my eon is with me, 
that shall be riches enough to me * Not *wanting Idm, ‘ not 
depn\ ed of his society * shall want nothing, * shall have no 
wants,’ ‘ shall ha^ e e\ ery want gratified ’ 

1485 1486 lay up lay out ^Johnson found fault with this 
pngle on words, but see 1 1117, n 

1487 wont, ‘ art wont ’ , for this use of the word as an acti\ o 
verb, cf Spcn*^er, F Q ni 12, 20, “ The craftsman wonts it 
htdiWidy hhephtard^ Calendar^ Decemher^ 116, “I that w hilonie 
wont to frame my pipe | Unto the shifting of the shcpliord’s foote. ** 
‘WonU 18 properly ‘woneil,* past pt ofM E ‘won’ (A S immean^ 
‘to dwell*) , but even before bpensor’s time the w ord had come to 
be regarvled as a verb, and a new past pt ‘ wonted,’ was formed 
from it, and occurs in Udall’s Apophthcqms (1542) 

1489 than thy age, * than thee, aged as thou art ’ Samson 
himself has alluded to his premature old age, L 938 eyesight 
lost , a Latinism for ‘ loss of eyesight ’ 

1403 locks, objective to ‘view,’ understood 

1404 Tcrfld quotes Ovid, Jfet mu S, “Cm cnnis mh aero- 
bat, magiu fidacia rcgni,” “On whose head there grew a hair, tho 
strength and safct> of a great kingdom ” 

1405 I persuade me, see I 586, n had not, ‘would not 
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have * lilasson^s text reads ^ hathf^ in Avlucli case tbe con 
filniciion 15 a contracted one for * had not as bo hath ' 

1497 Garrlsonetl Tbo metaphor, nnnsnal otberwnsc, is sng- 

t cat cd natural! j enough m the case of Samson, a\J^c hair^:s\n8 
16 Btrou^iml(LorJ!ottrca3 A Bimxlar figure is applied to the 
golden hair of Nisus , sec Ond, quoted in I 1494, n 
1498* were not, ^ weio not ’ see 1 1455 
1499 Sophoclean iron^ again the great scrricc per 
formed, hut it ln\ol^cd consequences the least expected by 
Manoah 

1500 Not to sit idle , stnet grammar -Nvould require the consti 
to bo * nqi^tlmt ho should sit idle,’ depending on * n'om not his 
purpose ' abo\ c This double norat^^ o nuth the subjunotii e la 
cqui\alcnt to one negative Mith the indicative, *it mia his pur 
pose that ho should not sit idle*’ 

1501 about him , jom with ‘ useless ’ Tlie reference is to his 
flow mg locks falling round about his shoulders 
1502, 1508 Tins is the logic of aflection The fond father 
whoso hopes arc highest just before the fatal announcement that 
IS to destroy them, de^o^tly reasons that God who had already 
worked BO many miracles on his sou’s behalf, may work jet 
another, and restore him Ins eyesight to his strength, ‘ to help 
his strength,’ * cojiperato witli it ’ 

1505 Of his delivery , hy})crbaion ^ jom with ‘hopes’ aho\e 
The sober Chorus sjnnpathizos 'Nnth the more rational hopes of 
Manoah, hut refrain from noticing the fond belief he has just ex- 
pressed There is Uic same unconsciousness here as m Manoah’s 
speech 

150C agreeable to, 'such as is natural to,' ‘m accordance with * 
1607v as next, ‘as those whoso interest in Samson is oulj 
second to j ours, being Ins friends and couutrymon ’ 

1508 1540 These hves set forth the state of distract wn and doubt 
and forehodinei, that forms the transition fi oin the recent hopes of 
Manoah and the Chorus to ihchittci disappointment about to follow 

1508 0, what a noise 1 namely that caused bj the fall of the 
house ^vlth “ burst of thunder," 1 1G55 

1500 Mercy of Heaven, elliptical for ^ May the mercy of 
heaven guard iw,* or words to that cflcct 

1512 whole Inhabitation, ‘ the entire body of inhabitants * 
Tlio same use of the abstract for the concrete occurs in Ac/«, xvii 
{Bible of 1551), "And hath ossiracd before the endcs of 
thoir nihabjtacjon " perished, ‘had ponslied* or ‘ wore pensh 
tng " 

1513 are in, ‘are indicated bj ’ Todd refers to Enr El 762, 
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d^oa TXijtf (y, tfiSptop This only kno’W' I, death is m 

that noise ” ^ 

1514 Jtnin, m the Latin sense of ^ a fall/ sc. * of a building^ , 
hence its modem concrete meaning of a ‘ fallen building ’ itself 
Litcrallj the word means a ‘rushing down/ as m F L 193, 
P L i\ 413, “Water with fire in rum reconciled , hence 'a 
hurling down/ as in P 1/ n 46, u 995 at the utmost point, 

‘ uttcr^, cf Fr d foiite ouirancCj It at 'ultimo 8^g^lo (Todd) 

1516, 1517 How naturally is this the first thought to ^ring up 
m a father’s bosom ! The Chorus, leas distracted than Manoah, 
guesses nearer the truth 

1519 dismal, ‘^disastrous’ in a stronger sense than its modem 
one of ‘gloomy’ Cf Spenser, ii 8 51, “Paynim, this is 
thy dismal day ” Denvation doubtfuL Minsbeu’s old den^ a- 
tionfromLat dies mdl its day of lU-omen*), though now dis- 
carded, wTis long accredited , thus Holland translated Ll^'y’s de 
dxebus rdigiosxsoy ‘about the dismal days/ so Spenser has {F Q 
11 7 26) “ dismal day ” The use of the word does not seem to 
ha\ e been traced further back than Cliaucer who uses the expr 
‘in the dismal* (Bolt of the Dntclitsst) meaning ‘perplexiW * 
(The same expr occurs as late as in Foote’s Lyar (1761), “m the 
dismals/* meaning ‘in the dumps’) Prof Skeat proposes the 
derivation dtcimcUis ‘ tithes,* so that ‘ in the dismal* would mean 
htemlly ‘ at tithing tune/ with reference to the cm el extortions 
practised bj feudal lords on the occasion 

1519, 1520 The rhymes here and m IL 1525, 1526, may be acoi 
dental , at least they ba\ e not the same significance as those 
noticed frequently before 

l*i21 Best keep together, » c, ‘we had best keep cnir^lvn to 
getber/ or as m Ebiibclhan English ‘ tee irere best/ etc Poth 
constr act ions ere ongmally impersonal, ‘ we were better * bemg 
cquimlent to ‘ it were (would be) better for us,* as is shown by a 
still older form, ‘ us haddc ben better/ occumng in the TeJt of 
<7a77i^/y7i The change from ‘ be * to ‘ ha\ o * can bo traced in the 
similar constr ‘ him le5fro tcae^’ (Alfred’s FroicrbSy lit ‘to them 
(it) liefer (dearer, prefemblo, better) was ’) passing into * they 
hadd^n \to\ art ^ (if omance of Alexander) Tlie change in hotli 
cases was probably due to false analogy the Lat vnhi eat (ht’ 
' there to me ’) being equivalent to the ordmary English ‘I 
havt\ the impersonal * them was leovcro* was smnlaily taken to 
bo equivalent to ‘ they hadden Icoverc * TIic transition from the 
older constr with ‘ be * to the later one vnih ‘ hav e * gave rise to 
o curious confusion of the two thus m a poem of 1380 occurs 
‘ thou haddyd be better have gold ’ 

^ 1521-1522. As the Chorus, following the practice of tlie Greek 

drama, have to contmue on the stage till the end, these hnes 
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afford a reason for tbeir not running out, as would be but 
natural, to see wbat the matter u as 

1626 need to fear, the sign of the infinitive is here expressed 
after ^need/ probably to prevent * fear * from being mistaken foi 
‘ substantive after ‘ mucin * 

1627-16J15 Tliese nmo lines and 1 1637 weie added by Tvlilton 
subsequently Tlie effect of the addition is to bring out the dra- 
matic reaction of feeling noted belov , and to prolong the suspense 
before the messenger enters and clears all up 

1527-1628 The Chorus, m that sudden re\ ulsion of feeling that 
the occurrence of the unexpected brings about, now begm vnldlj 
to entertain that very hope upon which, v hen but lately expressed 
by Manooh, they had looked with sober mistrust , while the latter, 
dn\ en by the same reaction from iev\ en tJio p e to chill despair, 
now considers that to be piesumptuous vEicli he had but just 
believed to be probable In tins outburst of wild hope before an 
impendmg but unforeseen calamity, Milton imitates Sophocles , 
cf the Choruses m Ajax, C93 , AvUg 1115 57 , both, as in 

the text, spoken just before the entry of the messenger So also 
m (Ed Tyr lOSG sq , and Trach 205 sq 

1529 dealing dole , another perfectly serious paronorticma, 
after the Hebrew manner noted before Indeed such punning on 
such an occasion is kept in countenance bj’’ examples much nearer 
home , e.g va Gaunt's punning lament over himself m Shak 
Rich II iL 1 73 sg The doubm meaning m ‘dole’ is (1) ‘sliare’ 
(A S dael, whence Eng ‘deal,’cf Germ tlie constr being 

in this case a cognate accusative, and the sense bemg sarcastic, 

‘ dealing out (to them their) share (of blows), (2) ‘ grief ’ (Fr 
dexiU from Low Lat (cor ) dolntm ‘ (heart-) ^ef ’), the ^'sense in 
this case being ‘ spreading giief ’ The original meanmg of (1) 
uas ‘a share of alm^gwiiig ’ , this sense and that of ' grief ’ both 
occur m Chaucer’s Romaunt of the Rose There is a comio pun 
on these two meanmgs of the word m Ralph Roxsicr Doistcr, un 
3, “ And I will cne lialfepemo doale for your worshjj | Come 
foith, BITS, heai'e the dolefull newes I shall you tell ” Shaks^re 
too uses the word in both senses, e g 1 Eeiv y IV n 1 169, “The 
dole of blows,” and Maxy 11 ives, m 4 68, “ Happy man be his 
dole.” Tins last, a form of blessing, is 'v ery common , cf Ray’s 
Pjoteihs, Damon and Pythias (Dodsley, l 190) 

1533 of old, * in olden times’ , ad\ phrase to he jomed with 
* wrought ’ and contrasted m sense with ‘ now ’ 

1535 subscribe, * assent ’ , cf Shak 2 Henry F7 m 1 38, “I 
will subscribe and saj , I tvronged the duke ” Supply ‘ to what 
you say’ after ‘suhsenbe/ and ‘in it’ after ‘tempts behef * 

1536 notice, ‘ news,’ * information ’ , frequent in Shakspere m 
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his sense, cf Mcaa for3Icas iv 5 7, “Go call atElavius’house, 
.T\d tell him 'vrhorc I stay give the hke notice to Yalentmns,” 

1637 Of , supply ‘ notice ’ from above, the Chorus taking up 
.nd continuing Manoah's speech The stiflhess of the construe 
lon-us- explained,. no*, doubt, hy_tl{e^fa?fc Jliat^this hue iras a 
ubaequent addition The wav this addition arose was tnus — 
jine 1636 nas originally a part of the speech of the Chorus, 
oUowing immechately upon 1 1520, and itself followed by U 
533-40 On the insertion of the new lines noted alxn e, L 1636 
ell to Manoah, Icaiung the Chonis to begin their speech inth L 
53S Now n speech m English cannot leiy well begin with 
For,* although if Milton had chosen to adopt a Graccism (cf 
he frequent commencement of speeches in Greek plays with 
rdp), he could have made the Chorus begin vuth * For evil news * 
le, howe\ er, evidently preferred the msertiou of a new line 

1638 post, adv ‘ post haste * , a person was said to ndc ‘post * 
rhen fresh relays of horses v ere posted or stationed at intervals 
m the route baits, ‘ trai els sloiity * , ‘ to bait * is to stop on the 
ray to feed the horses (‘ bait/ ht ‘ a bite *} 

1539 to our wish, ‘ m accordance witli our wish * , Fr a 
mihoAt 


1640 A Hebrew is with propriety made tlic messenger A 
?hilistme*8 patriotism would make him reluctant to narrate 
vith tnitb the disaster that had befallen his gods and countrj , 
Lud c\cn if truthful, henould lack that sympathy \nth which 
be Hebrew tolls the storj of his coxmtr 3 Tnan’s temble revenge 
uid glorious death. 


1541 1G59 The Messenger enters ^zed and perturbed at the 
dreadful sight he has J^ts(r^CJtne8sed sits Jii'^t hurned if/^era«res 
are mo^t shlfidhj Tnana^ed hy ZliUon so as to revive Manoah^ s 
hopes once again, he fore they are dashed /or tier (U 1658 07 and 
■ 1572) Manoah is most eager vt hts tnqinnes, icJiereas the 
rafyncr Chorus never speals vntd they Itaic heard all that the 
Messtngn' has to say In the midst of his crushing gnef Manoah 
does not forget honour he inches to Imow how his son died, 
whf^ihtr tn a manner worthy of himself jSaii^fted on thi8 point, 
ih then, asls for details of the cata^fi'ophe, which 

the Meswngcr proceeds to giie vi a long uninia i upted narraiiveu 


word IS frequently used transitiicly for the 
the sense of ^^ egeape * that in such cases 
iTitrx Pi*oper vord can bVehovTi by tnmmg the sentence 

sight* becomes ‘fled (not 
fleof^n Tkt" lerbs were onginally distmct, — 

pt Whf ‘to flee,’- 

llio Patlle of Tlius m the A S pocjii of 

/ don fleogan* is n-^ed to mean ‘fly* (“H6 
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hull tba of honduru le6fno fledgau hafoc iMtb tbaes boltes/* He 
then allowed lum to fly from oft his hands the fa\ ounte falcon 
towards tlic wood ,) and then some Imcs below, to mean * flee ’ 
(“Gylpwordum spraec, thaet hd nolde fle^gan f^tmad landea,” 
“Ho spoke in boastful words that ho would not flee a foot 
of ground This indiscriminate use continues throughout M K , 

helped by the aainety of spelling m the dialects Later, we find 
in Gawain Douglas’s translation of the ^nad (1613), and in 
Ascham’s Toxojmihis^ ‘flee’ (a rehet of the Northern dialect) 
used for ‘ fly/ and, on the other Imnd, in Foxe’s JDocximcnis (1546) 
‘flj ’ used for ‘flee’ (‘fly the realm’) This last use occurs in 
the text and is still common — The entrj' of a ^lessengor with 
loud exclamations w hen he has some dire calamity to annoxmee, 
occurs m jEsch Pos 251 sq 

1643 erst, Mately see 1 339, n and yet behold Tlie sight 
is yet vivid before the horrified imagmation of the man, after it 
lias passed away from before Ins eyes. 

1544 pursues, implying that ho wishes, but in vam, to forget 
the painful sight 

1645 providence, a dissyllable instinct, Latin accent 

1646 and scarce consulted, t e ‘almost unconsciously’, ho did 
not deliberately direct hia steps towards the place w hero Manoah 
and the Chorus were 

1649 knew remaining, a Graecism, clSa fxivovratj for ‘ knew to 
he reraaming’, participle instead of infimtno after \orb of 
knowing 

1650, 1551 As So, a Latmism, ium guiim, for ‘although 

yet ’ event , see 1 737, n too much, ‘ deeply ’ , the ‘ too ’ 
implies that the concern was patvful, was somotumg which ho 
'Wished were less 

1552 loud, ‘ heard far and wide ’ and here, t r ‘and came o) 
armted here’, omission of the Acrb of motion, ‘(amific?) with 
mttful ertj^' tea nicfiil cry announced tlio accident 

1553 hear not, ‘ha\e not heard,’ t c, ‘you do not toll ns ’ 
Manoah is impatient to hear the cause of the crash and uproar 

1654 Ko preface needs , passive m sense and impersonal , 
‘ there is needed no preface ’ , cL P L iv 235, ‘ ‘ Whereof here 
needs no account” ix 216, “A^Tlc^e most needs”, x SO, 
“ Attendance none shall need ” prefhee, i e words of prepara 
tion to soften the blow if the news is the worst tJiey fear 
Manoah impatiently urges the Messenger to toU the worst at 
once ' 

1655 It, f e ‘what the accident was ’ would forth, ‘would 
involuntarily break from my lips ’ I recover, t e *1 stop to 
reco\ er ’ _ 
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1556 distract, ‘distracted’, Fr frequent m Sbak 

spere, ciTirc//?5A^ v 1 287/* He’s much distract ’% 

i\ 3 155, “With this she fell distract ” In ^vords like ‘distract,’ 
‘exempt’ (I 103), ‘cxcept’‘(P L u 300), ‘Buccinct’ (P L n 
643), the IS the true participial term , so that the forms 
‘ distracted,’ etc , have really a double termination like Lat, 
‘ /attw ’ in frequentative \ erbs to utter, ‘to make sure that 
my u ords com ev vrhat I mean * The messenger not only vnshes 
to mve an intelligible account of what has happened, but la a]^ 
prehonsivo of the effect it vnll have upon old ^lanoah, as his 
speech, 1 15G2, indicates. 

1557 sum, ^main fact’ , Lat ‘ the last or most 

important thing’, cf P 7? i 233, “And last, the sum of all, 
m> Father’s A oico ” , P L n G73, “The sum of things (after- 
V ards called ‘ the mam ’) , \nu 522, “ The sum of earthly bliss” , 
ML 575, “The sum of msdom.” circumstance, ‘the accompany* 
mg details,’ used coUechi cly, as m Hooker, Eccl Pol iv 1 3, 
“ To what purpose all this circumstance ” 

1560 not saddest, ‘not the saddest that can happen ' 

1562 Cf Shak Tico Gen of Ter ul 1 220, “I have fed upon 
this V oc already | And now excess of it unll make mo surfeit ” 
Todd refers to Petrarch, Sonet 104, “Pascoini di dolor,” “I 
feed on grief ” The Messenger asks Jklanoah to mdulgo first in such 
gnef as humanity may prompt him to feel ci on for enemies, and 
'implies that a greater grief is in store, ivhich he refrains from 
tcommunicatiug at the same tunc, lest both be more than he can 
endure 

1503 Relate hy vrhom, ‘say at v'hose hands’, ]om vnth 
“ o\cru helmed and fallen ” 1 155S roi‘bv,’scol 15S0 Short 
speeches by different speakers here, as in Greek plajs (c.^ Soph 
<Pd Ttfr 626 ^ , COd Co^ 327 ), make up a Imc (hypermetne 

in the present case) — “Pcldto 1 h\ uh6m [ By Sam 1 sou 
TlKt [ stfll less 1 CUE ” 

1565, 1566 refrain To utter Tlnsuee of ‘refrain* ■\ntli an 
infinitn o clause for object raaj bo traced to its use as a regular 
transitive, as m P L vi 360, “ Refrained bis tongue ” 

15GT irruption, * a breaking m upon,’ a Latin use of the avord, 
cf Seneca, Pp cxMi “Calamitatesqnac ad me imipenint,” “The 
misfortunes that have burst upon mo ” , cf the expr ‘ to break 
the new^ abruptly * 

156S too deep, * into thy heart ’ 

16G9 them, ‘ the nows,’ Tvhich like Pr no^atJlcs is stnctly a 
PL, OS Mjfton makes it here He uses the singular, howoier, iii 
L I'p'v and in P P l 64, “Tins ill news ” The sing liadbccn 
used bj Lylv {Pnphnrtf 1579), “other ncues is none,” and is 
common in SbakFi>cre 
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1570 Note the dramatic effect of this announcement Todd 

refers to Soph Elect 673» ^Opicrris This line constitutes 

the Discoury” of the Action 

1571 defeated, * undone/ ‘destroyed* , seel 1278, m 

1573 This metaphor 'would naturally come to Monoali’s mind 
The idea here is the same as that m IL 156 sg Manoah had 
failed to ransom Samson’s body from the pnson of the Philistines, 
but death had done this, and more — it had ransomed his soul 
from the prison of the body 

1574 *windy, ‘empty,’ cf h xxn 18, “TVe have as it 'were 

brought forth Tvind, we have not wrought any deliA erance in the 
earth ’ , so Homer uses jaerageivtos and dpegtiXtos for ‘ vain * (bt 
‘'Windy *) The context shows that there is besides a particular 
reference to Plato’s dvegolop, ‘•windy,’ ‘vnin,’ used m the 
Theaetetus as opposed. to ybptyov (151), ‘fertile,’ and as equivalent 
to t/'cGoos (161), ‘false,’ and owe dfta rfxxpijs (210), ‘not 'north 
rearing ’ The explanation of this is to be found m Aristotle’s 
xmjpifua c5d, ‘ 'Wind eggs ' — rltCTovatv wd ov ylyperai veorrbs 

oudcls dXX’ vTTTjvipua Travra rd roiavrd ioTLVf “They lay eggs from 
which no chicks are hatched, but which are aU windy,” Hut 
An yn 2, 10 

1576, 1577 Ne-wton refers to Shak Henry YIII m 2 365, for 
tliesame metaphor, and to Lote^sL Lost^ i 1 100, “Byron is like 
an envious sneaping frost] That bites the first-bom mfants of the 
imnng ” bloom, ‘ fiower ’ , cf mod Germ and E 

SEctrical Paalter, 1300 circ , “ Als blomo of felde sal ho wclyen 
(“ -wither ”) awai ” lagging rear of, t e ‘ late departing * 

1578 It IB noticeable that Manoah does not give way to gnef in 
spite of what he says here the two lines, 1690 1, can hardly be 
looked upon as the expression of uncontrollable sorrow See 
Introd. p XXX, and 11 1708 9, m 

1579 death, t e ‘the Tnauner of one's death ’ crown, 

glory/ , so Bh^e must be taken to mean ‘ last disgrace,’ m orHei* 
to complete the antithesis. — 

1682. of, ‘by ’ 

1584 The Messenger’s words, together -with XIanoah’s up to 
“ cause,” make one line So also is L 1686 made up 

1587 At once, ‘at the same time.’ The sense la ‘because he 
could not destroy (his enemies) without destroying lumself ' 

1690 Thus at last fulfilled Samson’s error 

and the beginning of his misfortunes were due to his having been 
“over weak agamst himself ” — he now expiates that error, and 
ends those misfortunes by being “ overstrong against himself ” 

1594 Eye witness, ‘having been an eye -witness,’ m apposition 
with ‘ thou. ’ 
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1596 Occasions, tlio imnsual use of the pi here, perhaps, sdn es 
to impart a notion of mdefimtencss exactly ns it does to its cqui 
A alent ‘ circumstances * , ‘ some occasion or another * See 1 244 
for another sensa 

1599 Little, sc, ‘ of the business I had come npon * 

1600 was rumoured , supply ^it,’ see 1 1G41 In ]^LE , as m 
modem Italian, the impersonal pronoun is often omitted when 
the tmo nominatne follows as a sentence introduced by tho 
conj ‘ that * 

1603 minded, 'purposed,’ ‘resolved’ , cf Buth^i. 18, “When 
she saw that she 'U as steadfastly mmded to go with her ” , Barot’s 
Ahcarie^ “ To mind or purpose , vi ammo habere ” 

1604 at, b} syncsis for ‘from’, ‘not to bo absent’ being 
equivalent m sense to ‘ to bo present ’ 

1606 1011 In the description of the theatre, !Milton has eflfected 
a compromise between the arrangement of a Greek and Homan 
theatre, and that given in the book of Jxidgts of the Philistmo 
theatre at Gaza 

1606 Half round , this was the shape of tho Roman theatroj, 
that of the Greeks bemg a segment larger than a senucircloit 
two this number is stated by Josephus, Antxq v 8, 12, and cait 
be mferred from Judges j xvi 25 vaulted high, ‘sup^rting 
lofty arches ’ There is no mention of the arch in tlio Hebrew 
Bible, and the English rendering ‘ arches ’ m Ezel \1 16, is not 
correct Landor, therefore, pointed out tho expression in tho 
text as an instance of anachronism Modem research, such os 
those of Ros'telhm and Wilkinson, 1ms, boweA er, established tho 
fact tlmt arches were kno^^l in ancient Egypt and emp^cd in 
domestic architecture, though absent in their temples. Hence it 
18 inferred that the Jews may ha\o introduced the arch from 
Egypt into Canaan 

1607, 1608 each degree Of sort, ‘ each grade of person of rank,’ 
'c^c^y grade of the quabty^ as cnumerited in 1 1653 sort, 
from Lat originill 3 i* meant ‘ destiny,’ as in Chaucer, Pro/ 
to Kmqhtcs Tahy “ Were it b} a venture or sort or cas ” Hence 
the dcn\ cd meanings of (1) ‘manner* in the plirasc ‘m sort* 
(corresponding to Ir rfe sorte qm) found in Spenser (2) ‘ com 
pany * Elizabethan bteratnre swarms w ith instances of this use 
of the word, e.q “a goodl} sort,” “ a sort of shepheard groomes ” 
(5?penscr),“n sort of woh cs,” “a sort of tatter’d relK)ls”(Beau and 
El ), “a sort of flatterers ’’(Marlowe), “a sorlof ra\ens” (Bekkcr), 
“unchosen ahd unarmed sort” (Fcrrejc and Porrex) (3) ‘rank,’ 
lit ‘lot in life,’ ns in the text cf AdSj xvil 5, “certain lewd 

w foj ///(where AVyclif lias “ comyn puplo,” and 

the Or Test Hyo/ja W , Bon Jonson, Jfan xn hm 
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Jliimoxir, 1 3, A gentleman of yonr sort, parts, carnage, and 
estimation ’ 

1609 Tlie other side, t c. Hho side corresponding to the dia 
meter of the circle ’ , this side had no Tivall, so that the common 
people assembled outside could see Samson's performance from 
Dchiiid his back 

1610 hanks, ^ionclies,’ the Mords are doublets like ‘kirk* and 
‘church,* ‘d)ke* and ‘ditch * Milton here does not foUoAv the 
Scripture account ^\Iuch states that “theic %vero n]X>n the roof 
about three thousand men and women that beheld while Samson 
made sport” {Jndgesy 27) 

1611 obscurely, ‘ unnoticed * Being a Hehrou , the man would 
naturally wish not to attract attention 

1612 grow high, zeugma ‘ the feast Avuxed merrier, and day 
advanced to^^ ards noon * 

1613 high cheer, ‘ goodly entertainment ’ 

1616 livery, lit anything ddix'ticd to a servant,* such as 

(formerly) an aUo'uancc for the keep of a horse, or ^os now) a suit 
of clothes Though the Moid occurs m Chaucer, and in Caven 
dish’s jDt/e of Spenser thought it necessary to explain its 

meaning in his T icio of the Pres^mt Stoic of Ii davd !MiUon uses 
the word vuthout any of its present prosaic association in Comxts, 
“ Lncned angels,” L*A// “Clouds m thousand livencs dight,” 
and P L i\ “ Sober bvery ** of t\\ ibght 

1617 timbrel, a musical instrument of percussion, also called 
a ‘ t^ib^ct ’ or ‘ taraboiirmo * 

1619 cataphracts, Gr KaratfipoKros , ca\Tilry in m Inch both man 
and horse were profit ed (</>/3d(ro'£o) by coats of mail Tlie word 
IB so explained Dj Sonuus in a note to Virg Acn xi 770, and 
IB used by Polybius, Plutarch, and Lny for ‘mailed horses * 
Daeian cavalrj'^ arc represented as ♦ cataphracts* on Trajan’s 
Column, and Major Denham (Trateh) states that the Begliamii 
lancers of Central Afnca i\ere cased, both man and Iiorsc, in 
iron mail 

1C21 Kifted, from snhst ‘rift,* which is again from the \erb 
‘ to rivc,* meaning ‘ to teai ,* ‘ to split * clamouring with praise, 
‘ clamorously praising ’ For The rare use of ‘ clamour * as a 
tnuiaitu 0 cf South’s Sermon^^ “ to clamour the sun and stars out 
of their courses ** , Shak Trij?fer*« iv 4 250, “Clamour your 
tongues” , tins last, how ever, bomg a doubtful passage The word 
IS used contemptuously in the text like Lai cictmito 

1022 thrall, see 1 370, n 

1023, 1624 undaunted, where place, hyperbaton for ‘un 
daunted came to the place where * flet before him, ‘ appomted 
for bun to perform * 
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1G26 BtiU, ‘withoutr hcsitatiOB,* from the original sense of 

* al^\*a^ s ’ , see L 9G3, n 

1G27 All, to be 3 omed ^nth ^what/ L 1623, as ‘the object of 

* performed.’ stupendlous, so spelt agam m P Lx 35 1> and m 
l>otli places having the Latin sense of ‘ amazing ’ {stitpeOf ‘ to be 
astonished ’) Richardson quotes from other 17th century 
enters '\rhore the i is also inserted So * tremendous ’ vros onco 
spelt ‘ tremonduons/ and is now prononneed ‘ tcrnmcnd(g)iou8 ’ 
as a Tulgansin 

162S antagonist Samson now figures in his capacity of 
Agonist {sec note on Thtle) This capacity must not be con- 
founded with that of Prota^ontst {Trpwaywviirrfi^ or ‘ chief actor ’) 
of the play, hich Samson also fulfils 

1030 Ills guide, see 11 1-11, n 

1C31 we, I c ‘I and those others who stood further off ’ 

1632 JndrjpSy xtl 26, And Samson said unto the lad that 
held him hy the hand Suffer mo that I feel the pillars u heixiupon 
the house standeth, that I may lean upon them ” 

1631: arched roof, see L 160G, n Todd notices that ^Iilton is 
fond of the arch , cf Knhv Ode, 19, and P L n 726, “ arched 
roof,” II Pens 157, '* higli embon ed roof ” 

1035 which, Latin constr for * and (when he felt) them ’ 

1637 eyes fast fixed, t e. 'in that attitude in nhich ho would 
be if ho had eyes, and fixed his gnzo on the ground ’ Cf Horn 
// III 217, /cari SfipiaTa ityfa?, “Pixing lus eyes upon the 

ground ” 

1011 as xeason was, 'as thtre was (good) reason’, T^Iilton 
often omits the impersonal ' there ’ sec 1 1721, and cf P L 
126, '‘Mosbixiason is’*, \’iu. 443, “Good reason was”, P P n 
526, “ Good reason then ” 

1 642 heheld, participial adj agreeing ^nth ^ n hich ’ contained 
m ‘ wliat,^ 1 1040 

1046 amaze i erb used as noun , ao once in the p] in Shak 
Loi t s L Lo^ty 11 1 246, “ His face*s mm margent did quote such 
«amazes ” strike, there is a double meaning in the word, and a 
i dreadful iron> in one of its significations 

ICIC 1039 These lines constitute the of 

the action (see Introd p xni ) They also constitute its ^o5f/xb 
or the circumstance that rouses the feeling of terror m the 
spectator According to Aristotle’s distinction (Po^l n 14) it 
ina\ bo inferred to be of the highest order, the dreadful deed bo 
mg perpetrated not on an enemv, not even on those near and dear 
to ns, bat — what is more tomblo than cither of these— upon the 
perpetrator himself 
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1G48 vrh^n, hypci baton for ‘ As an hm moxmtains tremWe 
Anth,’ etc The reference is to an eaftliqiiakc, such ns accom 
panics a volcanic eruption The smulc is also used m P L xi 
105, sg pent, ‘pent up/ * confined,* within the bowels of the 
earth, and seeking forcible exit , cf Shnk Venx(s and Ad 104C, 
“ As when the u ind, imprisoned in the ground ] Struggling for 
passage, carth*s foundation shakes ** massy, a hvbnd, the Saxon 
tcmnnntion -v (A b -ig) being joined to the Romance word * mass * 
Spenser, Shakspcrc, and Milton all use tins form, and none of 
them seems to ha\c used the later form ma^siiCf which occurs in 
Cougrc\e, perhaps for the first tune, being probably a post- 
restoration uord 

1653 These constitute the Mcgrccs of sort,* 1 1607 

1G54 Ilcndiadys for ‘the choice flower of their nobihty * 

1G55 round, ‘ neighbouring * 

1G57 inevitably Tins word is significant It distmguishcs 
the suicide of Samson, on the one hand, from that of the 

sensitnc Greek, vho preferred a ‘glorious death ’ by suicide to 
living a hfc of disgrace , and, on the other hand, from that of 
^tp, the Roman Stoic, uho committed suicide because he 
looked upon it as a ‘ rational means ’ of terminating hfe Sam 
son 8 pra 3 ’^cr for dcatli (1 C50) shous that ho did not presume to 
take the matter into his omi hands, and his piesent action 
touards himself is una\ oidabh bound up u ith that other towards 
his enemies, to u Inch he felt himself called by divine inspiration 
\(l 13SI fq) It IS to be noted also that ni Jcu ish law there u as 
Vio direct prohibition of this act, and m those cases in which it 
jvas couinntted (such as those of Saul, Ahithophcl, and Ziniri)no 
^opinion, either m condemnation or appro\al of the deed, is 
expressed 

IGGO 1707 TheChonts now treat the lonq faience, \n whxch ie 
s]>e€t fox the father had held them while he was caqcrly making Im 
anxious inquirtcJiy and, tn the Goiivnos or JLamentj declare that 
Saia^on had at lcu<i fulfilled the wort to which he had heen con^e 
crated^ and (hat his death was not wiUinglg self tnjltcledj hut the 
worl of dire necessity The First Semtehorns drates apictiireofthe 
Philistines cauqht i^d handed and destroyed vi (he midst of their 
idolatry and fcasiinrj and just ofta they had unconsciously impor 
tuned to his (asf the heaven appointed instrument of their destruction 
Then the hecond hemxchorns di aics^ t7i a series of glorious similes, 
(he contrasted picture of (his instrument of God^ despised and ne- 
qlpded, hut unexpectedly leinxing and dealing terrible vengeance 
on hiS enemies, and leavivq behind him a fame that will live for ever 

ICGO dearly bought, sc ^mih his own life * 

1G61 lAvlng or djlng, ‘ whether h^^ng or dying,* t e ‘ both in 
life and in death ' 
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1664 Cf Horn Od vii GO, dXX* 6 y.kv djXetre Xa6p ardo’^aXoi', 
t5Xn-o 5^ ai>T(5?, ‘‘He brought destruction npon the ari'Ognnt race 
(of giants), and penshod himself ” 

1665 tangled, ^Xlilton uses this form ngam m P B u 162, 

“ Tangl’d m amorous nets ” 

1666 Cf iHscli Prom Vinct 105, rh r?? ^Avdyten^ l<rd AB-fipirov 

c$hos, “ Unconf^uenvble is the force of necessity ” Eur Sd 514, 
ScivTjs "AvdyKTjs oi^h Icrxv^ty TrXiop, “Hothmg is 'Stronger than 
dire necessity ” So Plato, PcQg 'v 10 These Hebrew’s here ^ 
speak in the language, though not in the spint, of the Gi*eok 
chorus !^Llton has elsewhere contrasted free AVill with ne 
cessity (P L m 110 \ 526 sq ), and pro’vndenco (or, 

as it IS there Called, fate) avith necessitj-' (P L xii 171 eq) 
In the text, while the expression ‘ not unwillingly ’ pomts to 
the first of these contrasts, !Milton would liaroly make his 
Hebrews say in the spint of the Greek chonis that ne 
cessitj has on this occasion o^cmlled the ProAudence of God 
This, hoAievor, is what the Greek dramatists mean when 
speaking of fate and the fates, whom jEschylns {A gam 904, 
Prom Vxnct 524) represents os stronger than Zeus Mil 
ton’s idea seems to approach closer to the Stoic doctrine winch 
identifies fate inth Providence, and teaches that it is able to turn 
el'll into good by making it subserve its owm far reaching pur 
poses whose law, law, of necessity,’ prj^hc JawjifjDataie, 

AS modem science w^d calk it, ivliich acts uniformly, no matter 
whether its action affects the good or the bad , it is opposed to 
the law of freedom, by which the moral nature of man is enabled 
to nse supenor to its surroundings Samson had iron this moral 
freedom through the chastening and purification his soul had 
undergone m adversity , but this could not save him from the 
operation of the unalterable decree of fate, or, as the scientist 
would say, of the physical laws of nature It is m this contrast 
that the pathos oi the tnged}’' lies It is noticeable, too, that 
irhilc Milton preserves the jfonn of the traditional doctrine of the 
Greek drama in his use of the ivord * necessity he giics that 
doctrine an entirely new meaning that brings it into bettor bar 
mony ivitli Hebrew and Clinstian ideas on the point 

1667 in number more Jxtdqes^ wi 30, “So that the dead 
which he slew at his death were more than they which lie slew 
ui his life ” 

1C6S an thy life had, i c ‘ iliou in all Ihj’’ life hadsf ’ 

1069 SemlchoruB, Gr i)iux(}piov The Gionis now divides' 
itself into two, one lialf taking for the subject of its ode the fate 
of the PluHstmcs, the other naif, the triumph of Samson sub 
Umo, ‘exalted,’ ‘raised in spint* , lit ‘Jugh,’ ‘raised aloft,’ os 
in P Ir Yi 771| “ Ho on the wings of cherub rode sublime ” 
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1670 Drtmic ^th. idolatry, ‘uiBeii Bible, m the midst of their 
(idolatry, of the offence they have given to God, and snpmely im 
conscious of the impending calamity % cf Is xxix, 9, “They are 
drunken hut not with vane , they stagger, but not with strong 
dnnk Altliough ‘ drunk ’ is repeated in the text, the constr 
IS substantially a zeugma y ct P L i 502 

1671 fat regorged, the constr is either (1) an exceedingly 
bold zevgma — * drunk (i e surfeited) with the regorged fat/ or (2) 
an anacoluthon for ‘ and while they legorged the rat * regorged, 
t e * eaten (or * ate ’) to excess’ , ? c bemg intensive, * repeatedly,’ 
‘ excessively ’ 

1072, Chauntiiig This spelling (used agam in 11 Pens 63, 
* chauntress ’) is due to the influence of Frendi pronunciation 
Spenser is full of words spelt with au, which propcHy should have 
omy a The same phenomenon of orthogi-aphy or rather hetero 
gmphy was common in the speUing of Indian proper names in 
Bnghsh, before the introduction of the Hunterian system pre 
ferrlng, see I 461, n 

1673 living Dread- The expression is compounded of the 
epithet * liiung,’ so common^ applied in Senpture to God, and of 
‘ dread ’ from a passage in Tsattm {^ lu 13, “ Sanctify the Lord of 
hosts himself let him be your dread ”) The v ord was used as 
a title , thus Spenser calls Elizabeth “ his dearest dread ” (F Q 
TntrotL i ), and Una the “ deare (head ” of the Eifln knight (F 
Q n 6 2) So as an adj , thus Henry Y is called “most dredde 
lord” (Rymer’s Documents], James I is called “most dread 
Bo\crcign ” m the Dedication of the A V (This form, without 
the ed, appears in Chaucer’s Clcrles Talc, “bilovid and drad ”) 

1674 In SUo ..^h^Ark of the Covenant, which stood in the 
Holy of Holies in the Taheniacle, and was the symbol of the pre 
sence of God among his u orslnppers, remained in Siloli from the 
latter da 3’8 of Joshua (vvin 1) to the tmic of Samuel, judge of 
Israel after Samson ( \ llam iv 3 sq) bright , the reference is 
to the “ Glory of the Lord ” that dwelt in the sanctuary In the 
Tarqxims this is called the Shehneh, lit ‘a dwelling’, hence, ‘the 
outv\ ard manifestation of duune glory ’ 

1675 spirit of phrenzy Milton perhaps was thinking of the 
Latm saymg Qwew Deus xuU j^erderc, pri'xts demcniat, “Y^hom 
God wishes^ destroy He first (ln^es mad,” or the Greek pro 
verb, quotecl in'* a" note To The fragments of Euripides, Brav 5^ 

apBpl vofxrOvn KaKb. | voOp TrpCyrop, “ God first 

depnvcis of reason the man for u horn He contri\ cs e\ il ” Todd 
quotes a similar sentiment from the Scholia on Soph Antig 

16/6 Who, ? e Hhc Spint,’ which is here personified like the 
Greek Eunes and Erinyes 

1670 set on, ‘intent on ’ 
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IGSO XTnvreetliiglf, < unknoTnndy ’ Tlie archaic adj *un 
wcehug^ also occurs m I^Iilton, ana the verb * weet ’ is common ^ 
m Spenser, from root ‘ see/ ‘ know ’ importuned, see 1 
775, n 

16S1 Bpeedy , adj for adv , cf the expr ^ como quick * 

1682 fond, see 1 228, n 
JGS3 into, ^ under ^ in prose. 

1GS5 or to sense reprobate, *or left to a reprobate eenso,* 

‘ abandoned to wicked thoughts,* cf Bom i. 28, ‘‘God gave them 
o\ cr to a reprobate mind to do those things whicli arc not con 
\ enient ** ‘ Reprobate * is used aluuj s by !Milton in his poetry, 

as once by Shokspere m the dramas {L L L i. 2 C4, “ Reprobate 
thought’^) as an adj , which it originally was (Lat reprohaUiSt 
*repro\e(l,' ‘censur^/ hence ‘desersnng reproof*) ^ 

16SG blindness Internal Tliese words strikingly bmng out 
the contrast between Samson and his Philistine enemies,, cf 
Ephe.^ n 18, “Bping alienated from the Pifo of Go^ becausejif 
the blindness pf their heart ” , Liicreltus, u 13^ “0 miscras 
hominum mentes ' 0 pectora caeca/* “0 miserable souls of men, 
0 blind hearts^’* Ond, Met M 472, “Pro supen, quantum mor 
tnlia pcctora caccne \ Noctis habent,’* “0 ye gods aboi e, hoM 
blind a niglit fills the hearts of men Todd refers to Guarmi, 
Pastor Ftdo^ “ 0 cecitA de le terrene incnti,** “ 0 blindness of 
earthly souls * ** 

1687 The Second Semicliorus take up the idea m the lost line 
and complete the picture of the contrast 

16S8 thought, sc ‘ to be * or ' to liave been * extinguished, 

‘ rendered powerless/ the metaphor is expanded bclou 

16Sq inward eyes What he here repTesenta as \ouclv8afed to 
Samson, J^filton prays in Paradise I^st (iin 51 51) might bo 
^nted to him Cf EpJits i 18, “Theejesof jourunderstand- 
mg being cnbghtened ** Todd quotes from Henn' ^lore, Milton’s 
fnend, “ But corporal life doth so obnubOate | Our inward eyes 
that they be nothing bnght”, cf abo Guanni, Pastoi Fido^ 
"“Apnr ncl ceico senso occlu lincei,” “To open piercing eyes 
uilhin blind senso 

1090 fiery Tirtue, ‘impetuous strength,* ‘ardent courage* 
For tlus i^nsc of i irtiic cf PL iv 694, “ Your dauntless ^ irtuc *’ 
The same metaphor, ]>iit ivith n different apphcation, occurs in 
Cliaucer, Prol lUeres Tah, “ Yet in our ashen cold is fire jTckcn*’ , 
cf Gri^, Lhrjy^ “ And in our ashes li\e their u onted fires ” 

1092. Prof ^fosson has been the first to give the correct mean 
ing of this pnssage On account of the ‘but* in I 1C95, other 
^eadjngg such as ‘and not,’ ‘nor* instead of ‘and,* liad been 
"m-;: ' 'd m this I me, but there la no need to alter the original 
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reading, * and ’ The idea Bonght to be conveyed here m simile 
is that of one despised by^ his enemies, suddenly becoming for- 
midable to them But one smiile not being adequate for this 
purpose, tro-o, or rather three, have been used by Milton Tlie 
J^hilistmes from their lofty seats looking dovm upon Samson 
groping his 'vray to perform the feats sot before him, ^nth feel- 
ings of present security from a once dreaded enemy, are likened 
Jo villatic fowl ** looking dovm from tbe safety of their roost 
ing place npon the serpent crawling at e\ enmg dusk beneath 
■Suddenly there comes danger and destruction from a quarter 
least expected, and the doAvnrush of the crashing house is 
likened to tlie swoop of an eagle from the sky overhead That 
the destruction bo dealt is not the woik of a cruel wrong doer, 
but proceeds from the just anger of on offended God, is set forth 
In a third simile, m which the eagle is not the lapacious bird of 
prey, but tbe messenger of Jupitcr^b wrath, charged with his 
tliunderholt evening, * that salhes forth in the evening ’ 
dragon, * serpent, ’ as m Nat Ode^ 168, the old Dragon P L 
X 629, ** Satan now dragon groum huge python Cf 
Pei xin 9, And the great Dragon that old serpent’* So 
m Homer, Jl u 308, the dragon sent by Jupiter is a serpent 
Pliny, imdor the name of Draco, evidently describes the habits 
of the boa constrictor (Hist Nat viu 11 12, xxix 20, etc ) 

The u ord is (leri\ cd from Gr cipKopLaty * to see,’ and this idea, 
absent in tbe text, occurs m Conim (395, “dragon uatch ”) and 
in the description of tbe dragon watching the Gardens of 
the Hespendes Another idea, swiftness of flight, commonly 
associated >vith the dragon, is also absent in the text, hut occurs 
in H Pens Spenser, F Q nil, Shak M N D iii 2 379 , Ben 
Jonson, CtUihne, m 3, Beau andFL The Honest Alan^e Fortune, 
un 3 

1693 Assailant So the dragon in the I7md attacks a 
sparrow’s nest perched roosts, t e ‘rqqsts furnished with*-^ : 
pcixbes.’ * Perch ’ for birSs (Lat pertica) is lit ‘a rod/ and the 
same u ord as ' perch ’ in linear measure ' Boost ’ , Skeat dis { ^ 

"'dards the etymology from * to rest,’ and suggests that the word 
'i is den\ed from the same root as ‘ roof ’ nests, sc for hatching p 
young ones 

1694 In order ranged, the reference is to tlie seats m the 
theatre, arranged in row s 

1695 tame vlUatio fowl , the tw o epithets are used ^vith a 
contemptuous reference to the besotteef Plulistmes ^ YiUatic,’ 

^ belonguig to -the farm house ’ , ‘ barn-door fowl ’ are ineant , 
cf Plm S N xxin 17, “ Villafacasahtes ”, Varr i? i? m 9 3, 

“ Yillaticae gallinae ” 

1696 cloudless thunder, * thunder from a cloudless sky/ 
and therefore all the more temble, because unexpected Such 
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thunder among the ancients was an ominous ■portent Thus it 
presaged Caesar’s death and the battle of Phibppi (Virg Georg 
1 4S7), and xras once a warning to on Epicurean loose li\er 
(Hor 1 3 4) bolted,-* shot tike a bolt or arrow ’ Milton 
uses the same metaphor in Reason of Church GoheiifiTncnt with 
reference to Samson’s locks ‘‘They steml} shook thunder 
with rum upon the heads of those his evil counsellors, but not 
without great affliction to himself ” Jortm pomts out that the 
simile of the eagle or vulture is used of Ajax as the terror of bis 
enemies hj Sophocles, Ajax, 167 sq 

1G97 given for, ‘ given up for,’ * despaired of as.’ 

1699 self begotten bird, ‘ the Phpen iy ’ Another- Anachron* 
tvn, the phoenix being the pr63uc£ Vf the Greek unaginatiou, 
though placed m the cast Johnson censures the introduction of 
this sinule. But the phoenix had long been in use os a figure 
m Ohnstion litentuxe Sir T Broivne refers to Tcrtulban, 
Ambrose, Cyril and other Chnatian -writers os using it as a typo 
of the Kesurrection On a poem, the * Caimen de Phocnice^ of 
Lactantius, was based the A S Phoenix of Cjmewulf, ^Ahich is 
also an allegory on Christian life and death self-begotten, sec 
1 1703, n 

1700 Arabian woods !Milton derives the imusual idea of 
tcoorf/f in Arabia no doubt from PI my, Hist A^at xiu 9) v ho says 
that this bird died with the date palm, Gr (po7vt^)j and 0\ud, 
(Met x\ 296 sq ), vho says that it builds its nosts m the 
branches of the pahn Shakespeare improves upon this in Temp 
HI 3 23, There is one tree, the phoenix throne, one phoenix | 
At this time reigning there and in the Phoenix and the Turtle, 
“ Let the bird of loudest lay | On the solo Arabian tree ” cm- 
boat, ‘ luddoD,’ sc ‘ m the woods ’ , from 0 Pr emhusquer^ It 
mhostarc (ho^cOr * a bush ’) , Milton also uses the form * imbosk ’ 
in his prose "works , cf Spenser F Q in 12 17, ** As a dismayed 
deai*e lu chaco cmhost , ” so in the cognate sense of * enclosed ’ 
m P Q 1 3 24, In mighty annes emhost,” and metaphorically 
in i\ 41^0, “he lig m ease cnibost ” The word has aanous 
meanings in Sbakspere (see Schmidt’s Lex ), and an entirely^ 
different sense m P L xiu 180, see Dodsley’e note to -4?- 
humazai , v 2 (ru 200) 

1701 no second knows, cf P L \ 272, “ A phoenix that 
so?elnrd”, Ovid, Amor ii G 54, “ Et M\'at phoenix, unica 
semper aNus ” , Shak IJcnmj VIII \ 5 41 , ^ ' But os v hui the bird 
of wonder dics^ the maiden phoenix ” In the Phoenix and the 
Th> how c\ cr ^-wlierc Shak again makes the phoenix a female), 
he gw C3 her a mate, the turtle (Yo\e, and Single nature’s double 
name | Neither two nor one was called ” nor third, tins is 
strictly speal mg, unncccssarv but serves to cmnhasizc the word 
* second ’ nbo\ c. 
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1702 holocauBt, ‘a whole burnt-offenng/ from Gr 6Xos, 

* whole/ /ra^6;j ‘to bum/ cf Ps li 19, used in the Septuagint, 
m Tyndale’s N T the word stands for any bumt-offeiong 

1703 her The phoenix is a male with the ancients , !RIilton, 
like Shakspere (see 1 1701, n ), makes it a female ashy womb ^ 
Modern poets differ somewhat from the account given by the \ 
ancients, who describe the new phoenix as arismg out of the dead 
body (and not the ashes) of its parent (c (} Hdt ii 73, hre6.v oJ 
wiroSairQ 6 Tranjp, “After its father dies*^ Ovid ATei xv 402, 

“ Corpore de patno,’^ “From the liody of its fathei , Plin H 
N X 2, “Ex ossibns deinde et mednUis,” “Prom the bones 
and marrow (of the dead bird) ” , so Tac Ami n 2S), and 
carrjnng it on its wings from Arabia to the city of the 
sun (HeliopoliH) in Egypt, for cremation, enclosed in a hollow 
“ egg ” or ball of myrrh ^Milton follows this account m P L 
\ 27 S sq f but here, hke Shakspere, Dryden and Byron, he 

makes the old bird bum itself This notion had its origin 
perhaps in Ovid, Met vy 400 teemed, ‘ brought forth into 
life,’ ‘bom’ (agam) 

1704 Revives, the consti is ‘Vu'tuc, like that bird teemed, 
revives ’ , so that the simile ends at this last word 

1706 her, t e ‘of ^a^tuo,’ which hero stands for a ‘ person of 

\irtue’ , the gender is due to the Latin gender f ), and to 

the supposed sex of the phoenix, 'with which virtue is compared 
Cf Horn Od XXIV 196, rtp ol kX^os othror^ (JXetrat | Tjs af>€TT]s, 
“Wherefore the fame of her virtue sliall never die Tyrtaous, 
PJlef/ u 9 31, ov8i irore ia0\bv dx6XXuTcu 0^5’ 6vo/Ji^ ai/roO, ) 
aXX’ inrb yijt Trep ioiv ylyverai aOdvaros, “Never does lus fair fame 
or his name peiish, but tliough lie be m the grave, ho yet becomes 
an immortak” 

1707 secular bird,'i‘e ‘ as a seculor^bird ’ Pliny is particular 
in notong that the phoenix, accoi ding to the senatoi Manilius, 
lives 609 years Herodotus mentions 600 yeais, and so Ovid, 
MeL XV 396j “Haec ubi quinque suae complerzt saecula 'vitae ” 

A sajec'idum anion^ the Bomans was a peiioa of *\ century ages 
of lives^ % c, ^dtmng ages/ etc , ‘for generations of men ’ The 
qieTpelutiy of fame, wluch is the moral Milton draus here from 
the story of the phoenix, is also dra^vn by Shakspere from the 
same story, Hairy VIII \ 5 47 

1708 1768 After '‘a long silence, dxmng which we may laell 
imagine {hat an 'internal struggle has bean going on, Manoah 
epeaJ^ Hesees no cause foi lamentaHon, no reason “fo give the 
reins to grief ft but he iinds a souice of consolation in the noble 
manntr of hxB soiVs death, and what hashapjienedw **xvell and fair ’* 

— With this, the active, practical nature of the old man (urns him 

K 
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Y^olutdv aitay (o the rvorh of ftidnig the hoilyx and prepamnq to 
pay the last honours due to the dead The Chorus, who<ie mcdita 
(lie bent of mind eonirasts strongly xcith Manoah's natttt'e, stayn 
behind, to draw the solemn moial — aU hest^^ — and to xeicaX 
the frame of mind in which cients liaise I ft xt — “coZnt of mind, aU 
passion spent — ihu% too showing in their last words tntx-t the end 
of the tragedy as set foith in Jifilton^s Introduction has hlciotse 
been ful/ll led 

170S Come, come Note the impatience ^nth ^vhich ^ranoali 
breaks upon the lament of the Choi-us So Hecuba checks her 
gnef ^rhcn she hears of the noble death of her daughter Polyxena, 
Avho garo herself up to ho slain as a sacrifice upon the tomb of 
Acbillcs (Eur IIcc 591 sq ) 

1709 quit himself, ‘acquitted luniself/ ‘discliargcd his duty’, 
SCO 1 509, n 

1710 Like Samson^ ? e ‘as Samson, the consecrated ^erv ant of 
God, ums expected to do ’ Herolcly, this is the proper ad\ erb 
from the adj * heroic ’ , the form ‘ 7/eroica7/y ’ is the aa\ from an 
adj \nth a redundant or double termination, ‘ tc a7 ’ 

1713 sons of CapbtOT, ‘ the Plnlistmes’ , see k 251 , n 

1715 freedom This freedom was accomplished soon after in 
the days of Samuel This is a prophecy in Manoali’s mouth, but 
it might be put as one into ^niton’s as wolL The Revolution 
efiected the freedom of England from Stuart misgovemment 
let hut them, the prose order is ‘let them but,’ lu ‘if they 
only ’ 

1710 occasion, seek 224, n this, is emphatic Thclsracbtes 
had neglected former opportunities , sec 1 241 sq 

1717 Cf Eur Hhcs 758, BareTp yhp eu^XewJ ylv, et Baieiu 

ToU 5’ SyYoi Kal S^jxojp eudo^a, “ To die with glory, if a 
man must die, ] to the lu mg, to his house [ Is triumph, is re 
now'm” T3frtacus, b 9 23, 6^ tv TrpojLtdxoitmrco'ib*' 

Ovfibr [ re Kal \aovs kal xraT^p' irKhetaas, “Himself, fall 
mg amidst the foremost warriors, loses his OAvn life, but to lua 
cit} and his people and bis father ho brings fame ” 

1718 which, ‘what,’ ‘a circumstance that*.’ happiest yet, 
the prose constr u ould ha\ o a comparative, ‘ happier still ’ all 
this, T c has done all this ’ 

l#2l Kothing Is hero, ^theic is nothing (no cause) here’, sec 
1 IG-U, n 

1722 Imoch the hreost, m prose ‘knock the breast far ’ This 
uas a sign of mourning among the Hebrous , see Luke, \vin 48 
*no contemptible action,’ ‘notbing deserving con 
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1723 nothing but, ' nothing that not,* ‘ nothing hut what w ’ 
See Abbott, § 123 This constr seems better than taking ‘ but * 
ns a pi'eposition moanmg * except ^ governing * well and fair ' as 
8ubstanti\ OS 

1724 quiet ub, ^ calm the violence of our gnef ’ 

1725 go find, ' go to find ’ The sign of the infinitive is often 

omitted after verbs of motion , cf Shak ii 1 101 j“It\u11 

go seek the king See Abbott, § 349 Conversely, when the 
picp *to’ 18 expressed, the verb of motion is often omitted, 
eeo 1 1250 

172G from the Btream, by hyperhaiony to be placed afta ‘ with 
la\Grs,* next 

1727 layers ^ur^^vegsds for uTishing, full of pure water ’ 

1/28 with what speed, sc. ‘ I can ’ , ‘with all possible speed*’ 
the while, * mcanu hde, ’ adi qualifying ‘ ill send ’ 

1 729 to say us nay, * to refuse, 'sc ‘to accede to my 'sneh that my 
kmdred should come to take away Samson’s body ^ The expres 
Bion *to say nay* is old, and occurs in Haiehcl the Dave (1280) , 
cf Shok Hwh III ui 1 119, “ You *11 say a beggar nay ’* The 
phrase seems to have sun ived the doing away ot the distmction 
between * nay ’ and ‘no ’ (as set forth in Sir T !More’s attack on 
Tjmdale’s tianslation of the N T ), for Shakspere uses the forms 
“ by 3 ca and no,” “ the ^ ery yea and the no is ” 

1730 Jxidgesy xvi 31, “ Then Ins brethren and all the house of 
hiB father came doim and took him, and brought him up, and 
buried him betu cen Zorah and Eshtaol, in the burymg place of 
^lonoah his father ” 

1732 silent Although loud lamentations were characteristic 
of Jewish mourning, there are passages in Scripture pomting to 
silence as one of its features also ^uis Job’s fnends sit on the 
ground seven da 3 's and seven nights with lum, “ and none spake 
a word unto him ” In Ezel lodv 17, “co\eiing the bps” is 
one of the signs of mourning The loud wailing w as chiefly done 
by hired mourners, w lale silence for a time w as observ ed by the 
relatives and fnends obsequy This singular is unusual , it 
occurs in Spenser, Q ii 1 60, '‘But ere they did their utmost 
obsequy”, in Fabyan, Chroii Pref “They (ij tapers and ij 
candil3t3'’lJcs) do be sett at my grave and to breime the tymo of 
the hole -obsequy ” , and m Daniel, Gxiil TFar^, is mentioned the 
“solcinn obseqiy ” of Richard IL Usually in Enghsli the pi 
IS used like the Lat* oisegutac It is possible that by umng tne 
sing IVIilton here means to give tbe wojrd the meaning of ‘ tram ’ 
(lit * a following ’), and then os is not imusual mth him repeats 
the idea immediately afterw ards m ‘ ‘ fimeral tram ” The funeral 
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cGremouies properly so called wotdd not bo perfonried on Philis 
tine ground, ver^ likel> 

1734, 1735 shade Of laurel, hcndiadys for ‘shady laurel ’ 

1755 branching palm , tho palm has no branches, but Milton 
tavxce repeats this epithet, P 1/ ir 39, ti 885, by 'which of 
course is meant the tufted crown of leaves 

173G trophies , see 1 1470, n The hauging up of trophies at 
the tomb of a hero is a custom of chivalry Although among the 
heathen Cananmtes it was a custom to hang up trophies in the 
temples of their gods H Sain xxxi 10), such a proceeding u ould 
be obno'dous to the Jews, see Josephus, Antiq zv S 1 en- 
rollci!L * recorded ’ , sec 1 653, n 

1737 legend; ‘biognplncal narrative,’ lit 'something to be 
read ’ (Lat Iegendm}t c g the inscription on the edge of a com 
The meaning m the text occurs in the titles of bool^, c.g of the 
Lircs of the Saints^ or Tht Golden Legend (Lat Legenda Aurea) 
The Legend of Charhmagnty Barbour’s Ltgendes of the Samts, 
Chaucer’s Lcgcnde of Good Women, and even Drayton’s Legend^i, 
which are lives of historical personages, liko Rollo, Gaveston, 
etc. In Ploxnnan occurs the expression ' the legende of life ’ 
for ' the book of life ’ A passage in Hooker’s Ecd PohUj, v 20, and 
another in Bacon’s EsmySi show how the Gxdden Legend came to 
lie discredited from the supposed fables and exa^erationa mtro 
duced mto it, until the word ^legend* acquired its present 
meaning The word [(properly ‘deeds/ ‘history,’ ‘a 
geste 01 Rohm Hood ’) has undergone a similar degeneration mto 
‘ 3 cstc’ (‘a 3 okc’) song Such were the songs of deliverance 
and Victory sung by Jiloses {Exod xv ), and by Deborah and 
Barak {Judges ^ V ), and bj David {Ps xvuu , bcvim) Such, too, 
were the Epmician Odes of Bindnr 

1738 The object evidently vi as to do honour to Samson’s mcm 
OT> , with atlvletic and martial exercises , like those performed at 
the funeral itself of Patroclus (Horn // xxiu ) Alexander the 
Great on reaching Ihum offered libations at the tomb of Achilles, 
and “ ran round it with his friends naked” (an act apparently 
symbolic of athletic oxcrciBcs), Plutarch, Alex 

1740 adventures high. Todd says tlus also is a term of chav - 
airy and romance, and quotes from Lon Qmxote and Han es’ 
Past me of Pleasure 

1742, riowers To i;scatter flmvers on tombs was a custom 
among the ancients Thus the Thessabans adorned the tomb of 
Aclulies vvuth nmaranthus and bhes, cf Yirg Ain n 884 
EIcctm on approaching Agamemnon s tomb sees -^epuTretp^ xa^/eV ! 
^lirrtev t7 f<rTfp Miwv Oriterp 7raTp6sj “The sepulchre, | WJiereui 
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lie lies innrBecl, "with wreatlis of floM ers, ] OlowTng in all tlieir 
\Tvnoii8 dyes, linng round -Sopli El 896 Tlie custom, how 
ever, does nofc seem to have existed among the J ews St Ambrose 
and St Jerome mention it as prevalent among the early Chris- 
tians (Brand, Pop Antiq ) Only liewailing, ‘ finding but one 
cause of lamentation ’ m the history of his life, but other 
wise finding m it nothing but cause foi national pride and 
glory 

1744 Uanoab here departs 


1745 All iB best, ‘all is /or the. best,’ Tho AZceshs, Andro 
mach^e., Bacchae, Hdena, and Medea of Eunpides, all conclude 
•with the same sentiment in the same n ords, but -without that 
touch of Christian (or Hebrew) resignation conveyed by the words 
is^bcst ” , TToXXal fiop<pai rC^v daifjLOvtu>v, [ iroXXd dA-nreos Kpat 
vov(ft^$€olf Kal rd ooKTjdiyr^ oik | rwr d vbpov 

T)vp€ 6e6s, “With various hand the gods dispense our fates, | Kow 
showering various blessm gSj Tyhich our hopes ( Dared not aspire 
tOj now controlling fils ] We deemed mentablo thus the god j 
To these hath given an end exceeding thought ” Cf also pTato^ 
Pep X 12, ofJrajj fipa i/TroXijTrrdov Trept rcO Sl^a^ov dpdpbsj r’ A 
TTeptg. ytypercu edv r’ er pdaois if rivi dWiprCop boKodvrtjJp KaKuyp^ ws 
Toih-<}5 TaOra €(s rt TeX^vn^crci ^ Kal d7ro0av6vTt, “ Hence 

in the case of the just man, ne must assume that, whethei 
po\ erty be hiS lot, or sickness, or any other reputed evil, all n lU 
work for his final advantage, either in this life, or m the next ” 
In the Greek drama the last n ords axe almost always spoken by 
the Chorus Exceptions occur in the Proyneikena of Aescliylus 
and the T rachimae of Sophocles though oft we doubt , as the- 

Chorus had done in 11 667*704 


1746 oj^ense, ‘ dispensation,’ ‘ disposal ’ , ^ erb for 


noun 


1748 Cf Shak Mtas for Mtas. i\ 6 7, “ ’Tis a physic that’s 
bitter to sweet end ” 

1749 hide his face , an expression common m Scripture for the 
displeasure of God ^ e g Pa xxx 7, “ Thou didst hide thy face, 
aud I was troubled ” 


1751 in place^-i-in this place,’ ‘ on this occasion,’ or perhaps 
‘m the proper place/ ' opportunely,’ like Gr ip Katptpt and op 
posed to ‘ out 01 place ’ The phrase occurs very often m Spensei 
ux various shades of meaning , e.q F Q l 2 38, “ Then v os she 
faire alone, when none was fair in place”, i 3 37, “Deare sir, 
whaterv er that thou be m place”, i 5 36, “They all beholding 
Worldly wight mplaco”, n 10 65, “And many bloody battles 
fought in place ” 

1753 them, ‘themselves.’ 
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1755 acquist, ^ncqaisition.’ Todrl qnotes from Howell’a 
LctUv^y Farwh w's tinn^ of the Lu^ady and othci contempomiy 
Trrxtings to illustrate the use of tluB word Richardson quotes 
from Halct Onqtnafion of Manhnd “His (man^s) acquests 
are like the acquests of a servant,” and Bacou, Of a Wai 
rath SpaiTty “ To aspire to monarchy and now acquests ” 
Cf also Sir T Browne, Christian Morahy u 4, “Let not mere 
acquests in minor parts of learning gam thy pro existimation *’ 
This word, and ‘ intent ’ above, are substantives formed from the 
Latm past pL acqnnUnm, intent nm 

1758 And calm of mind, *and ictth calm of mind* passion, j 
nom. abs This beautiful conclusion has a double application, 

^ refers to the fulfilment of the object of the traged} by jiurgmg 
the mind of passion, and to the condition of Mu ton’s own mmd 
after ho had fought the good fight of rebgion and freedom 
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Acoulcnts, 612 
Acquist, 1755 
Acquit t S^7i 
Adamant ean, 134 
Addrcascd, 729 
Ad\’i^o, 32S 
AfTccl, 1030 
Affront, 531* 

Along, 1413 
Alp, b2S 
Amain, C37 
Ama70, 1645 
Amlxjr, 720 
Ammunition, 1277 
Angelic ordors, G72 
Annoj, 578 
Antics, 1325 
Appellant, 1220 
Appoint, 373 
Apprehenmo, 624 
At^cs, 514 
As'^assinatcd, J109 
Attempted, 1457 
Aught, 1 120 
A\oav, 1151 
Am ait, 1197 
Amt 33 1041 
Ay me, 330 - 


IJaillcd, 1237 
lloits, 1533 
Banks, 1010 
Bed nd, 579 


Besides, 441 
Bhek. 1133 
Blandished, 403 
Blank, 471 
Blazed, 528 
Bloom, 1576 
Boisterous, 1164. 
Bolted, 1696 
Boots, 660 
Bra\cry, 717 
Bndal, 1196 
Bngandme, 1120 
Brunt, 5S3 

C 

Camp, 10S7 
Cataphmets, 1619 
Censuro, 787 
Chafed, 1138 
Challenge, 1161 
dial} Lean, 133 
Chance, 1076 
Charms, 934 
Chaunting, 1672 
Clamouring, 1621 
Clattered, 1124 
Come, 1448 
Comely, 12G8 
Concernments, 9C9 
Confusion, 471 
Consolatonca, 657 
Contracted, 1062 
Contranous, 669 
Convenient, 1471 
Craze, 571 
Crew, 891 
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D 

Daj spnng, 11 
Dcbat^i 803 
Decrepit, 09 
Defeated, 157J 
Defensne, 103S 
Demure, 103G 
Descant, 1228 
Descry, 1301 
Detemnn’st, S43 
Diffused, 118 
Diminution, 303 
Discomfit, 4G9 
Disglotified, 442- 
Dismal, 1519 
Dismayed, lOCO 
Dispense, 1377 
Distract, 155G 
Doff, 1410 
Dole, 1629 
Doughty, 1181 
Dmfr, 574 
Dngon, 1G92 
Dread, 1C73 
Dnellcd, 345 


E 

Eastern, 648 
Fmliost, 1700 
Enforce^ 1223 
Engines, 1396 
Enjoyed, 916 
FnroUed, G53, 1224, 
Ennes at, 995 
Estate, 742 
Expedition, 1283 


F 

Fast, 1432 
Fly, 1541 
Fond, 228 
Forgot, 479 
1 rvught, 1075 
rruBtmle, 5S9 


G 

Gins, 933 
Gloss, 948 
\ Graces, 3G0 
Grounded, 8G5 
Gj^es, 1093 


H 

Habergeon, 1120 
Hamper, 1307 
Harass^ 257 
Haibmgor, 721 
EEarbour, 459 
Hardy, 1274 
Hazard, 1241 
^Heartened, 1317 
Horoiclj, 1710 
Holocaust, 1702 
Holj’’ days, 1421 
Humours, 600 
Hytena, 748 ^ 


1 

Importune, 776 
Infest, 423 
Informed, 336 
Inhabitation, 1612, 
Inherit, 1012 
Inff^inct, 526 
Instructed, 757 
Intend, 1259 
Interlimnr, 89 
, Intenumablc, 307 
Intimate, 223 
In^ocatc, 1146 
Irruption, 16G7 


J 

Jail, 949 
Juggler, 1325 
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L 


Legend, 1737 
Listed field, 1087 
Livery, 1616 


M 


]Mairaed, 1221 
Manifest, 997 
Massy, 1C48 
Medicinal, 627 
Message, 635 
Methinli, 368 
Munics, 1325 
jMinded, 1603 
Mischief, 1030 
Mood, 652 
Mummers, 1325 


Nozante, 318 
Nerve, 639 
Noon, 80 
Notice, 1536 
Nulled, 935 


0 


Obsequy, 1732 
Obnous, 95 
Occasion, 224 
Oft, 382 


P 


Pams, 105 
Parables, 500 
Paranympb, 1020 
Parle, 785 
Passion, 1006 
Peal, 235 
Perfot, 946 
Pilot, 1044 
Play, 719 


Plea, 834 
Pobtician, 1195 
Pomp, 436 
Pretend, 212 
Prevails, 661 
Principled, 760 
Pn^Tite, 1208 
Propense, 455 
Provoke, 237 
Prowess, 286 
Pursue, 1275 

Q 

Quamt, 1303 
Quit, 609 


Bamp, 139 
Random, IIS 
Ra\Gl, 305 
Recompense, 746 
Recorded, 984 
Redundant, 568 
Regoiged, 1671 
Render, 1232 
Reprobate, 1685 
Resistless, 1404. 
Resolved, 305 
Respects, 868 
Return, 517 
Rid, 1263 
Riddle, 1016 
Rife, 866 
Robustious, 569 
Rout, 443 
Rum, 1514 


S 


Scandal, 453 
Scent, 390 
Score, 433 
Secular, 1707 
Self-begotten bird, 1699 
Sensibly, 913 
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Sentence, 13G9 
Shifts, 111(5 
SlnpM racked, 19S 
Silent, 87 
Single, 1092 
Sort, IGOS 
Sparc, 487 
Specious, 230 
SpcHs, 1132 
Sphere, 172 
State, 424 
Steering, 111 
Still, 77 
Stoutness, 1346 
Stupendious, 1627 
Success, 1454 
Suggestions, 690 
Sum, 1657 
Surceased, 404 
Swage, 184 

T 

Tackle, 717 
Temperance, 658 
Tlmill, 370 
Timel}, 602, 
Trams, 533 
Treat, 691 


Triumph, 1312 
Trivial, 263 


U 

UncomiKLSSionate, 818 
Unconscionable, 1245 
Uncouth, 

Undermmers, 1204 
Upbraid, 820 


V 

Vant-brace, 1121 
Varnished, 901 
Vaunting, 1360 
Vordit, 324. 
Virtue, 1690 


W 

Wedlock, 986 
Weeds, 122, 
Windy, 1574 
Wit, 1010 
Wont, 1487 
Wreck, 1044 
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The following Volumes, Globe 8vo, are ready 
or in preparation 

BACON — Tssais By F G Selby, M A , Professor of Logic 

and Moral Philosopby, Deccan College, Poona 3s, , sewed, 
2s 6d 

The SchoolmasUr Enys — handy and servicoahlo edition of a famous 
English classical work, one that can never lose its freshness and Its truth, 

BURKE — ^REFLEcnohs OK THE Frekoh Revoltjtiok By the 
same 53 

CAMPBELL— Sflectioks, By Cecil M Baerow, M A , Pnncipal, 
Yictona College, Palghant [In preparation 

COWPER — The Task By P J Rowe, M A , and W T Webb, 

M.A , Professors of English Literature, Presidency College, 
Calcutta [In pn'tparation 

GOLDSMITH— The Trateller and The Deserted Yillaoe 
By Arthur Barrett, B A,, Professor of English Literature, 
Elphui stone College, Bombay Is 9d , sowed, Is 6d The 
Traveller (separately), Is 

Tho Educational Eats aavs— ** In tho book before us overy Justico is done to 
tho genius of tho poot Tho introduction gives a very good outline of his life, 
and tho notes teem with all manner of information, Thev occupy throe times 
the space of the tort, and It would ho difficult to point out any omission on 
tlio part of tho editor The volame would mako an admirable class book,’ 

The Bcotxnian says— ** It has a short critical and biographical introduction 
and a very full sciios of capital notes 

Tho Qlasgoxc Htmld Says — ** The introduction shows an intimate acquaint 
nnco at once with Gold^smlth and with the literature, contemporary and 
modem, about him 

— ^The Yioar of Wakefield By Harold Ltttledale, B A , 

Professor of History and English Literature, Baioda Col 
loge [In preparation 

GRAY — Poems By Johk Bradshaw, LL D , Inspector of Schools, 
Madras, [In the Press 
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helps— E c'fvs WiimtN Kf THE IvrEn\Ai^ ot Bosim-'s 
Bj r J Bowe, a., and W T Webb, MA Is 9d , 

EC-n-ed, Is Gd , . , , 

Tho Xttfrnry World eays— “ TBoso csssys nro, Indeed, too good to bo lor 


gotten ^ , t 

Tlio <?uarJmn T7clcomo nddiuon to our 6Cnooi cmuslca. 

tTOducllon, though Imcf is full of iwlnt ’ 


iTho In 


MUiTON— Pauabise Lost, Books L and n EyMiOHAEB Mac 
^T1 U*A^, B A I Professor of Logic and floral Philosophy, 
Elphinstone College, Bombay le 9d , 60 >vcd, Is 6d, Books 
L andH heparatoly. Is 3d each, sevred, Is each 

Tho TimfS of Indm eavs— “ Tho notes of courco occupy tho wUtor 8 chief 
attention, and form the most valunblo part ot the volume. They clear, 
conctso and to tho pomt, Tvhtlo at tho wuno time they aro simple 

enough for the comprehension of students to 'whom Milton 'without annota- 
tion mTu^t needs bo a mystcri * 

The 5c/toelmn?UT- tays — **Tho volume 1 b admirably adapted for uao In upper 
daadcs of ]^gll8h Schools ” 

The Jfdumhonnl ffnrj says— ‘'Tor higher clafiBcs there can bo no bettor book 
for reading, nnalysia, and grammar, and tho issue of those books of Pamdiisc 
Lost must bo regarded ns a great inducement to teachetB to introduce higher 
literature Into their cla^scs,^ 


— L’Allegro, 1l PE^sEnoso, Ltcidas, Apoabes, Soh'KExs, &o 
By William Bell, A , Professor of PlulosopTiy and Logic, 
Go\ ernment College, Lahore Is 9d , sewed, Is. Gd 
Tho (??tu/ 70 ia Iltralfi EavB — ‘*A careful study of this book will bo as 
edneativo os that of nn> of our best critics on Aeschylus or Bophoclcfi ” 

— CoMUS. By the same la 3(L, sewed, Is 
Tho J>uthn hTcninff Mail sayB — ‘‘Tho Introduotlon is well done, and 
contoms much soxmd criticism 

Tlic Practical Teacher wi3ti— ** Tho notes ate very far from being mere 
verbal explanations, etymologies, and rofcronccs. Indeed they Include ovory 
thing a snidont could reasonably desire in tho way of tho clncidatious of the 
text, and at tho same timo nro presented in so clear nnd distinct a fnablon, 
that they ore likely to attract the reader Instead of repelling hiin,'* 

— Sa>i 50N Aqovi^^tes, By H M Percival, M A., Professor of 
English Literature, Presidency College, Calcutta 2s , 
sewed, Is. Od. 

Tho Qt ardian saya— “ His notes aro always of real literary value 
Dls Introduction is equally mnsicrly, and touches all that can bo said alwut 
tho pocm.^ 


SCOTT— The Laby^op the Lake, By G H Stuaht, M A., 
Principal tnad Professor of English Literature, Kutnhakonam 
College ijn the Prc43 

—The Lay of thf Last Minstrel By G H Stuart, 3L A., and 
E H Elhot, B A , Assistant Professor of English, Presidency 
College, ^ladras Canto L, sowed, 9d Cantos I -Etl , Is 3d 
Cantos IV VI , Is 3d , sowed, Is [In JcLnuaru 

^10 rJoM'n^al of Adi eat ion anys — ** Tho text Is well printed, and tho nutoa, 
wherever wo have tested theta, havo proved at onco scholarly and fllmplo 

By MicniAFt iUoMUJAN, BA Se , sowed, 2s CA 
»r Is admtrablo, alike for 

point and brevity, and if this edition of A/drmtort sends moro youthful 
healthiest and manlicat of poets, the editor^ labour 
will not have been Uirown away 

present Tolnwo contains tho poem In 
notes, which scom to meet every 
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SOOTT — Rokeby By the Bame 3s , sewed^ 2s 6d 

The Oxtardian says— “The Introduction ia excellent, rmd the notes show 
much caro and research.' 

SHAKESPEARE— The Tempest Ry K DEiGnTO>% late Principal 

of Agra College Is. 9d ^ sewed^ Is 6d 
The Guardian saya — Speaking generally of jracmfllon s Series vre max say 
that thj^ approach more nearly than any other edition welcnow to the iderd 
school Snakespeoro The inttwuctory remarks are not too much burdened 
with controversial matter , tho notes oro abundant and to the point, scarcely 
any difficulty being passed orer without some explanation, either by a para 
pmnao or by otymological and grammatical notes 
Tho School Guardian says — ".A. handy edition of The Tempettf suitable for 
the uso of colleges and schools generally Hr Delghton has prefixed to the 
volume an introduction on the date, origin, construction, ana characters of 
tho play, and has added a pretty full collection of notes, with an Index of 
reference to tho passages of tho text in question Tho * get up * of this series 
is a model of what such books should bo ” 

— ^IkluoH Ado About I!^othikg By the same 23 , sewed, Is 9d 
The Schoolmatier savs — The notes on words and phrases are full and dear ** 
Tho OlMgoxo Uerala says — ** Tho notes occupy a larger space than the text 
of the play otid are sup^emented by a valuable index to tho notes, so that 
if one remembore any notable word he can hnd at onco a reference that leads 
to tho proi>er explanatory note ’ 

— ^A Mtdsuhmer Night’s Dbeam By the same Is 9d , sei\ ed. 
Is 6d 

— The Merohakt of Vevioe. By the same Is 9d. , sewed. Is 6d 

The Practical Teacher says — “Tho intiroduction Is a good summary of the play, 
and the notes are precise, clear, and. wo need hardly add. folL A student 
who has mastered tho contents of this volume will have a thorough acquaint 
once with tho play, and bo prepared for any test of his knowl^ge of it to 
which he may have to be subjected ' 

— ^Twelfth Night By the same Is 9d , sewed, 1 b 6d 

The Sducaiional Ntv:t says — “ This is on eicollont edition of a good play " 

— ^The Wentek’s TaiiE By the same 2a , sewed, Is 9d 
_ Tho Ixitrary World says — “The Introduction gives a good historical and 
critical account of the play, and the notes ore abundantly fulL” 

— ^King John By the same. Is 9d , sewed, Is 6d 
— Riohabd n By the same. Is 9d., sowed, Is 6d. 

— Henky V By the same. Is 9d ^ sewed, la 6d 

The Gcotean says — “Tho text is excellent, tho Introduction is sufficiently 
learned, and elucidates not this play alone, hut the dramatic Bcoi)e of tho 
Lancastoan tetralogy, and the notes are very fuH, very explanatory, and not 
often superfluous ** 

The Sducational Tima sa^rB — Wo have examined tho notes with consider 
able caro, and wo have found, In almost every case, that a full and dear 
explanation is given of each difficulty Tho notes are clear and 

comprehensive * 

— ^Riohabd IH By C H. Tawney, M A , Pnncipal and 
Professoi of English Literature, Presidenoy College, Calcutta 
2s Gd , sewed, 2s 

_ The Schdd Guardian says — “ Of Mr Tawnoys work as an annotator wo 
can speak in terms of commendation His notes are full and always to tho 
point. ’ 

— CoRiOLANus By K Detghton 2s 6d , sewed, 2s [In Fehruary 

— ^Macbeth By the same Is 9d , sewed, la 6d 

The Educational Jlcvinc says — “This is an excellent edition for the student. 
The notes are saggestivo, and tho vivid character sketches of ifac 

both and Lady Macbeth are excellent. 
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SHAKESPEARE — JcTLitrs Caisar By K Deighton is Od » 
6t,\^ed^ Is- Gd- 

Tlio Guairliaii saye— “ Of JuZiwi Cdtsar and tlioA/mAant of r<:7iicfj ^altc^y 
Mr K Oelghton, wo can spcaTc In terms of almost nnquaUfiod priufie Tbo 
notes arc adinlriblr suited to tho use of middle forms, being brief, numerox^ 
and accurate. Besides affording oridenco of scbolarly attainments on tnc part 
of tho annotator, they show a perfect knowledge of the limits of a pchooibov s 
capacity, and a rare ability to explain away his dlfBcaltics In a plmple and 
interesting manner * 

— Hamlet By the same 2s Od , sewed, 2s 
— Othello By tho same 2a , sewed, Is Sd 

— CvMBFLTNE. B^’’ the same, 2s 6(L,, sewed, 23, 

Tho Scotrvtan says— ** Mr Bcighton has adapted his commcntaiTi hoth In 
Othdlo and in with gi^t skill to tho roqulroments and capacities 

of tho readers to whom the series is addressed,"’ 

SOTETHEY-— Lite of Xelson By Michael MaomiliAK, B A 
33 , sewed, 2s 6d 

Tho LiUraiy TTorld says— “This Is included in ‘MacmUlnP** English 
Classics series The book well deserved such a place It la too latd iu the day 
in such a notice as this to write one word in praise of Southey clear and 
beautiful English Mr iUchael ^iacmlllan famiehes an introduction and 
notes Tho former Is a model In Hs way— explanatory, critical, informing 
tho latter are a marvel of fulness and carcrulncss, and withal nearly^ as 
interesting to read as the hooic itseli 'What with theso notes and capital 
index, a student ought to ba able to ‘know the book from beginning to end 

TENNYSON — Selections, By F J Rowe, LI A,, and W T 
Webb, M A, 3s Gd- The pooniB contained in the 
volnmo are — “ Rccollectionfl of the Arabian ITightSi*^ ‘^Tho 
Ladj of Shalott,” “Oenono,*^ ‘^The Lotos Peters,” *'A 
Dream of Fair Women,” “Morte d’Arthnr,” “Dora,” 
‘'Ulysses,” “Tithonus,” “Sir Galahad,” “The Lord of 
Burleigh,” “ Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” 
and “ The Revenge ” 

^ Tho .^(rotnnan says — “Tho choice of pieces is weU made, and th© notes arc 
admirable * 

Tho JoumoX of JBdttcatUm rays— “It should find a wide circulation in 
Fnglisb schools Tlio notes give just tho requisite amount of 

help for undcralanding Term vson, explanations of tbo allusloua with which his 
poems teem, and niustrations by means of parallel passages. A short critical 
introduction gives tho salient features of hia stylo mth apt examples.* 

Tho Lilfrary TTorW says — “ The book is very complete, and wUl be a good 
introduction to the study of Tennyson s works gener^y 

— Esoon Akdej. B> W T Webb, M A [In (he Pres<i 

—The Comno op ArtTiinB and The Passtso of AetHob. By 
F J Eo'vt, il a 2 a 

'WOEDSWOETH-Selections. By F J Bobe, M A., aod W T 
^ PBB, il A Ijt Preparation 
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